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PREFACE 


THIS VOLUME, not any longer a little one, has grown 
out of a course of lectures on the Synonyms of the 
New Testament, which, in the fulfilment of my duties 
as Professor of Divinity at King’s College, London, I 
more than once addressed to the theological students 
there. The long, patient, and exact studies in language 
of our great Schools and Universities, which torm so 
invaluable a portion of their mental, and of their moral 
discipline as well, could find no place during the two 
years or two years and a half of the theological course 
at King’s College. The time itself was too short to 
allow this, and it was in great part claimed by-more 
pressing studies. Yet, feeling the immense value of 
these studies, and how unwise it would be, because 
we could not have all which we would desire, to 
forego what was possible and within our reach, I two 
or three times dedicated a course of lectures to the 
comparative value of words in the New Testament— 
and these lectures, with many subsequent additions 
and some defalcations, have supplied the materials 


of the present volume. I have never doubted that 
(setting aside those higher and more solemn lessons, 
which in a great measure are out of our reach to 
impart, being taught rather by God than men), there 
are few things which a theological teacher should 
have more at heart than to awaken in his scholars an 
enthusiasm for the grammar and the lexicon. We 
shall have done much for those who come to us for 
theological training and generally for mental guidance, 
if we can persuade them to have these continually in 
their hands; if we can make them believe that with 
these, and out of these, they may be learnmg more, 
obtaining more real and lasting acquisitions, such as 
will stay by them, and form a part of the texture of 
their own minds for ever, that they shall from these 
be more effectually accomplishing themselves for their 
future work, than from many a volume of divinity,, 
studied before its time, even if it were worth studying 
at all, crudely digested. and therefore turning to no 
true nourishment of the intellect or the spirit. 

Claiming for these lectures a wider audience than 
at first they had, I cannot forbear to add a few obser- 
vations on the value of the study of synonyms, not 
any longer having in my eye the peculiar needs of any 
special body of students, but generally; and on that 
of the Synonyms of the New Testament in particular ; 
as also on the helps to the study of these which are at 
present in existence ; with a few further remarks which 
my own experience has suggested. 


The value of this study as a discipline for training 
the mind into close and accurate habits of thought, the 


amount of instruction which may be drawn from ite 
the increase of intellectual wealth which it may yield, 
all this has been implicitly recognized by well-nigh all 
great writers—for well-nigh all from time to time have 
paused, themselves to play the dividers and discerners 
of words—explicitly by not a few, who have proclaimed 
the value which this study had in their eyes. And 
instructive as in any language it must be, it must be 
eminently so in the Greek—a language spoken by a 
people of the subtlest intellect; who saw distinctions, 
where others saw none; who divided out to different 
words what others often were content to huddle con- 
fusedly under a common term; who were themselves 
singularly alive to its value, diligently cultivating the 
art of synonymous distinction (the avéuara Suarpetr, 
Plato, Laches, 197 d); and who have bequeathed a 
multitude of fine and delicate observations on the 
right discrimination of their own words to the after- 
world! Many will no doubt remember the excellent 
sport which Socrates makes of Prodicus, who was 
possest with this passion to an extravagant degree 
(Protag. 377 abc).\ 

And while thus the characteristic excellences of 
the Greek language especially invite us to the investi- 
gation of the likenesses and differences between words, 
to the study of the words of the New Testament there 
are reasons additional inviting us. If by such investi- 
gations as these we become aware of delicate variations 


1 On Prodious and Protagoras see Grote, History of Greece, vol. vi. 
p, 67; Sir A. Grant, Ethics of Aristotle, 3rd edit. vol. i, p. 123. In 
Grifenham’s most instructive Gesch. der Klassischen Philologie there are 
several chapters on this subject. 


in an author’s meaning, which otherwise we might 
have missed, where is it so desirable that we should 
miss nothing, that we should lose no finer intention of 
the writer, as in those words which are the vehicles 
of the very mind of God Himself? If thus the intel- 
lectual riches of the student are increased, can this 
anywhere be of so great importance as there, where 
the intellectual may, if rightly used, prove spiritual 
riches as well? If it encourage thoughtful meditation 
on the exact forces of words, both as they are in 
themselves, and in their relation to other words, or in 
any way unveil to us their marvel and their mystery, 
this can nowhere else have a worth in the least ap- 
proaching that which it acquires when the words with 
which we have to do are, to those who receive them 
aright, words of eternal life; while in the dead car- 
cases of the same, if men suffer the spirit of life to 
depart from them, all manner of corruptions and 
heresies may be, as they have been, bred. 

The words of the New Testament are eminently the 
otoixeia Of Christian theology, and he who will not 
begin with a patient study of those, shall never make 
any considerable, least of all any secure, advances in 
this : for here, as everywhere else, sure disappointment 
awaits him who thinks to possess the whole without 
first possessing the parts of which that whole is com- 
posed. The rhyming couplet of the Middle Ages 
contains a profound truth: 


‘Qui nescit partes in vanum tendit ad artes; 
Artes per partes, non partes disce per artes,’ 


Now it is the very nature and necessity of the dis- 


crimination of synonyms to compel such patient inves- 
tigation of the force of words, such accurate weighing 
of their precise value, absolute and relative, and in 
this its chief merits as a mental discipline consist. 
Yet when we look around us for assistance herein, 
neither concerning Greek synonyms in general, nor 
specially concerning those of the New Testament, can 
it be affirmed that we are even tolerably furnished 
with books. Whatever there may be to provoke dis- 
sent in Déderlein’s Lateinische Synonyme und Etymolo- 
gieen, and there could be scarcely an error more fatally 
misleading than his notion that Latin was derived from 
Greek, there is no book on Greek synonyms which for 
compass and completeness can bear comparison with 
it; and almost all the more important modern languages 
of Europe have better books devoted to their synonyms 
than any which has been devoted to the Greek. The 
works of the early grammarians, as of Ammonius and 
others, supply a certain amount of valuable material, 
but cannot be said even remotely to meet the needs 
of the student at the present day. Vomel’s Synony- 
misches Worterbuch, Frankfurt, 1822, excellent as far 
as it goes, but at the same time a school-book and 
no more, and Pillon’s Synonymes Grecs, of which a 
translation into English was edited by the late T. K. 
Arnold, London, 1850, are the only modern attempts 
to supply the deficiency ; at least ] am not aware of 
any other. But neither of these writers has allowed 
himself space to enter on his subject with any fulness 
and completeness: not to say that references to the 
synonyms of the New Testament are exceedingly rare 
in Vomel ; and,- though somewhat more frequent in 


Pillon’s work, are capricious and uncertain there, and 
in general of a meagre and unsatisfactory description. 

The only book dedicated expressly and exclusively 
to these is one written in Latin by J. A. H. Tittmann, 
De Synonymis in Novo Testamento, Leipsic, 1829, 1832. 
It would ill become me, and I have certainly no 
intention, to speak slightingly of the work of a most 
estimable man, and a good scholar—above all, when 
that work is one from which I have derived some, 
if not a great deal of assistance, and such as I most 
willingly acknowledge. Yet the fact that we are 
offering a book on the same subject as a preceding 
author; and may thus lie under, or seem to others 
to lie under, the temptation of unduly claiming for 
the ground which we would occupy, that it is not 
solidly occupied already ; this must not wholly shut 
our mouths from pointing out what may appear to us 
deficiencies or shortcomings on his part. And this 
work of Tittmann’s seems to me still to leave room for 
another, even on the very subject to which it is 
specially devoted. It sometimes travels very slowly 
over its ground; the synonyms which he selects for 
discrimination are not always the most interesting ; nor 
are they always felicitously grouped for investigation ; 
he often fails to bring out in sharp and clear antithesis 
the differences between them ; while here and there 
the investigations of later scholars have quite broken 
down distinctions which he has sought to establish ; 
as for instance that between SadAdooew and Katah- 
Adooew, as though the first were a mutual, the second 
only a one-sided, reconciliation ;+ or again as that be- 


1 See Fritzsche, On Rom. v, 10, 


tween ayp: and péypt. Indeed the fact that this book 
of Tittmann’s, despite the interest of its subject, and 
its standing alone upon it, to say nothing of its trans- 
lation into English, has never obtained any consider- 
able circulation among students of theology here, is 
itself an evidence of its insufficiency to: meet our wants 
_in this direction. 

Of the deficiencies of the work now offered, I 
am only too well aware; none can know them at all 
so well as myself. I know too that even were my 
part of the work much better accomplished than it 
is, I have left untouched an immense number of the 
Synonyms of the N. T., and among these many of 
the most interesting and instructive. I can only 


1 Biblical Cabinet, vols. iii. xviii. Edinburgh, 1833, 1837. It must be 
owned that Tittmann has hardly had fair play. Nothing can well be 
imagined more incorrect or more slovenly than this translation. It is 
often unintelligible, where the original is perfectly clear. 

2 The following list is very far from exhausting these: mpoodopa, duaia, 
8épov—mapotpia, mapaBorkn—vids Ocod, mais Geot—Sixaiwpa, dixaiwors, 
dixatoovvn—erit porros, otkovduos—€Aris, droKapadoxia—évradpa, di8acKadia 
—xapd, dyadXiaots, edfpoovvn—dd€a, ryn, ératvos—PBdpos, popriov, Gyxos 
—dpvés, dpvior—ts, xoipos—svdrov, aravpds—mnhos, BéopBopos—verds, 
8pBpos—xrnpata, bmdp£es—morapds, xeiuappos—xopn, Oplé—dpOaduds, 
Sppa—yhooca, Siddexros—véos, vepéAn—mrénots, OapBos, exoracis— 
yaa, Gnoavpds, amoOnxn—xvBeia, pebodeia, mavovpyia—mapnyopia, mapa- 
pvoia, mapaxAnois—rimos, bmdderypa, broypaypds, brorimwois—pdyaipa, 
poupata—epis, epibeia—eovgia, Sivauts, Kpdros, ivxis, Bia, évépyera— 
Kpéas, odp§—mveipa, vois—imn, ddvm, &div—avridtxos, €xOpds, bmevavrios 
—dBoros, daipwv, Sadviov, Kariywp—dadys, yeevva, Taprapos, pudaxn— 
Aoyos, prpa—dobevera, vocos, paraxia, paori~—Avtporns, cornp—evbv- 
pnots, évvoia, Stadoytopos—oriypa, porwr, mAryyn—édreOpos, amaddeca— 
—évrodn, Soypa, mapayyedia—Bpepos, madiov—ayvora, adyveoia—onupis, 
Kopwos—avaa, appooim, pwpia—dvdravots, Kataravots—dyuopis, 
dywwrns, dyoovvy—xadds, adyabds—dobevns, appworos—eiperddoros, Kot- 
veovixds—peroxos, kowvwvds—édpaios, evperaxivyros—mpwrdrokos, povoyerys 
—didios, aidvios—fpepnos, navxvos—£evos, maporxos, maperidnpos—aKorids, 
Sseorpappévos—arerbns, dmiccros—gpovrilw, peptuvdw—mréurra, aroarehho 
—xpdlo, xpavyd{w, Bodw, dvaBodwa—rtpoyeo, pdyoua, éobio—ovprabew, 
petprorabéw—Karéw, dvoudta—orydo, cwmio—typéw, prrtdoow, ppovpéw 
—mhavdw, drardw, mapadoyitoai—dpde, Bréma, Oedopat, Ocwpéw, drropat 


hope and pray that this volume, the labour sometimes 
painful, but often delightful, of many days, may, not- 
withstanding its many faults and shortcomings, not 
wholly miss its aim. That aim has been to lead some 
into closer and more accurate investigation of His. 
Word, in Whom, and therefore in whose words, ‘ all 
riches of wisdom and knowledge are contained.’ 


I might here conclude, but having bestowed a 
certain amount of attention on this subject, I am 
tempted, before so doing, to offer a few hints on the 
rules and principles which must guide a labourer in 
this field, if the work is at all to prosper in his hands. 
They shall bear mainly on the proper selection of the 
passages by which he shall confirm and make good, 
in his own sight and in the sight of others, the con- 
clusions at which he has arrived; for it is indeed on 
the skill with which this selection is made that his 
success or failure will almost altogether depend. It is 
plain that when we affirm two or more words to be 
synonyms, that is alike, but also different, with resem- 
blance in the main, but also with partial difference, we 
by no means deny that there may be a hundred pas- 
sages where it would be quite as possible to use the 
one as the other. All that we certainly affirm is that, 
granting this, there is a hundred and first, where one 
would be appropriate and the other not, or where, at 
all events, one would be more appropriate than the 
—ywooke, olda, éricrapat—eddoyéw, ebxaptoréa—idopat, Oepameba—Bov- 
Aopat, FeAa—xaraprifw, rededo—xaraywocke, karaxpive—rapdoow, Tup- 
Balo—€pxouat, jka—ovAdauBdvo, Bonbéo—xomudw, dywvitouat—PBeBarow 
pi(doua, Gepedidw, ornpia—pukdopat, dpvouai—diddoxo, vouberéw, 


coppovita—rdrvdavifoua, mepipépw, rapdocw—évedito, odopéw, peugo- 
pat, kaxohoyéw—avev, xwpls, 


other. To detect and cite this passage, to disengage 
it from the multitude of other passages, which would 
help little or nothing here, this is a chief business, 
we may say that it is the chief business, of one who, 
undertaking the task of the discrimination of words, 
would not willingly have laboured in vain. It is 
true that a word can hardly anywhere be used by one 
who is at all a master, either conscious or unconscious, 
of language, but that his employment of it shall as- 
sist in fixing, if there be any doubt on the matter, 
the exact bounds and limitations of its meaning, in 
drawing an accurate line of demarcation between it 
and such other words as border upon it, and thus in 
defining the territory which it occupies as its own. 
Still it would plainly be an endless and impossible 
labour to quote or even refer to all, or a thousandth 
part of all, the places in which any much used word 
occurs; while, even supposing these all brought 
together, their very multitude would defeat the pur- 
pose for which they were assembled ; nor would the 
induction from them be a whit more satisfactory and 
conclusive than that from select examples, got together 
with judgment and from sufficiently wide a field. He 
who would undertake this work must be able to 
recognize what these passages are, which, carrying 
conviction to his own mind, he may trust will carry it 
also to those of others. A certain innate tact, a genius 
for the seizing of subtler and finer distinctions, will 
here be of more profit than all rules which can before- 
hand be laid down; at least, no rules will compensate 
for the absence of this; and when all has been said, 
much must be left to this tact. At the same time a 


few hints here need not be altogether unprofitable, 
seeing that there is no such help to finding as to know 
beforehand exactly what we should ‘seek, and where 
we should seek it. 

It is hardly necessary to observe that the student in 
this field of labour will bestow especial attention on the 
bringing together, so far as they bear upon his subject, 
of those passages in good authors in which his work is, 
so to speak, done to his hand, and some writer of 
authority avowedly undertakes to draw out the dis- 
tinction between certain words, either in a single 
phrase, or in a somewhat longer discussion, or in a 
complete treatise. To these he will pay diligent heed, 
even while he will claim the right of reconsidering, 
and it may be declining to accept, the distinctions 
drawn by the very chiefest among them. The dis- 
tinguishing of synonyms comes so naturally to great 
writers, who are also of necessity more or less accurate 
thinkers, and who love to make sure of the materials 
with which they are building, of the weapons which 
they are wielding, that of these distinctions traced by 
writers who are only word-dividers accidentally and 
by the way, an immense multitude exists, a multitude 
far beyond the hope of any single student to bring 
together, scattered up and down as they are in volumes 
innumerable.» I will enumerate a few, but only as 
illustrating the wide range of authors from whom 
they may be gathered. Thus they are met in Plato 
(Pappareos and dvdpeios, Protag. 349¢; Odpoos and 
dvdpea, Ib. 351 b; iayupdos and duvards, Ib. 350¢; 
mohenos and ordous, Rep. v. 4706; Sidvova and vods, 
Ib. 511d) prjpn and dvdprnors, Philebus, 34; cf 


Aristotle, Hist. Anim. i. 1. 15; in Aristotle (edyert}s 
and yevvaios, Hist. Anim. i. 1. 14; Rhet. ii. 15; ef. 
Dio Chrysostom, Orat. 15, in fine; erawos and ey KO- 
puov, Ethic. Nic. i. 12. 6; Rhet. i. 9; ady and ovp- 
gvois, Metaph. iv. 4; ppdvnois and oiveois, Ethic. 
Mic. vi. 11; dkddacros and axparys, Ib. vii. 7, 10; 
mvevpa, and avenos, De Mund. iv. 10; cf. Philo, Leg. 
Alleg. i. 14; 6uBpos and derds, Ib. iv. 6; edvora and 
grdria, Ethic. Nic. ix. 5); in Xenophon (oixia and otxos, 
e (icon. i. 15 ; Baotreia and rupavvis, Mem. iv. 6. 12) ; 
in Demosthenes (Aowopia and Karnyopia, xviii. 123) ; 
in Philo (pigis, kpaous, and ovyyvors, De Conf. Ling. 
36; depov and Sdua, Alleg. iil. 70; Swped and Sdars, 
De Cherub. 25; Opactrns and bapparedrns, Quis Rer. 
Div. Her. 5; mvoj and wvevpa, Leg. Alleg. i. 14); 
in Plutarch (dxohacia and dxpacia, De Virt. Mor. 
6; eykparea and ocwdpoctvn, ibid.); in Lucilius 
(‘ poéma’ and ‘ poésis,’ Sat. 9); in Cicero (‘ vitium,’ 
‘morbus,’ and ‘ egrotatio,’ Jusc. iv. 13; ‘ gaudium,’ 
‘ letitia,’ and ‘ voluptas, Jb. iv. 6; cf. Seneca, Hp. 
59; Aulus Gellius, i. 27 ; ‘ cautio’ and ‘ metus,’ Tuse. 
iv. 6; ‘labor’ and ‘dolor,’ Jb. 11 15 ; ‘ versutus’ and 
‘ callidus,’ De Nat. Deor. iii. 10; ‘doctus’ and “ peri- 
tus,’ De Off. ; ‘ perseverantia’ and ‘ patientia,’ De Inv. 
ii. 34; ‘maledictum’ and ‘accusatio,’ Pro Cel. iii. 6; 
with others innumerable). They are found in Quin- 
tilian (‘ salsus,’ ‘urbanus,’ and ‘ facetus,’ Jnstit. vi. 3, 
17; ‘fama’ and ‘rumor,’ Jb. v. 3; 74y and wan, 
Ib. vi. 2, 8); in Seneca (‘ira’ and ‘iracundia,’ De 
TIrd, i. 4); in Aulus Gellius (‘ matrona’ and ‘ mater- 
familias,’ xviii. 6. 4; ‘fulvus’ and ‘ flavus,’ ‘ruber’ 
and ‘rufus,’ Jb. ii. 26); in St. Jerome (‘ pignus’ and 
a 


‘arrha,’ in Ephes. i. 14; ‘ puteus’ and ‘cisterna,’ in 
Osee i. 1; ‘ bonitas’ and ‘ benignitas,’ in Gal. v. 22 ; 
‘ modestia ’ and ‘ continentia,’ ibzd.) ; in St. Augustine 
(‘ flagitium ’ and ‘ facinus,’ Conf. iii. 8, 9; ‘ volo’ and 
‘cupio,’ De Civ. Dei, xiv.8; ‘ fons’ and ‘ puteus,’ an 
Joh. iv. 6; ‘ senecta’ and ‘senium,’ Enarr. in Ps. \xx. 
18; ‘smulatio’ and ‘invidia,’ Exp. in Gal. v. 20; 
‘curiosus’ and ‘studiosus,’ De Util. Cred. 9); in 
Hugh of St. Victor (‘ cogitatio,’ ‘ meditatio,’ ‘con- 
templatio,’ De Contemp. i. 3, 4); in Muretus (‘ pos- 
sessio’ and ‘dominium,’ Fpvst. ii. 80); and, not to 
draw this matter endlessly out, in South (‘ envy’ and 
‘emulation, Sermons, 1737, vol. v. p. 403; compare 
Bishop Butler’s Sermons, 1836, p. 15); in Barrow 
(‘slander’ and ‘ detraction’); in Jeremy Taylor 
(‘ mandatum ’ and ‘ jussio,’ Ductor Dubitantium, iv. 1. 
2. 7); in Samuel Johnson (‘ talk’ and ‘ conversation,’ 
Boswell’s Life, 1842, p. 719); in Goschel (‘ equitas’ 
and ‘jus,’ Zerst. Bldtter, part ii. p. 387); in Coleridge 
(‘ fanaticism’ and ‘ enthusiasm, Lat. Rem. vol. ii. 
p- 365 ; ‘ keenness’ and ‘ subtlety,’ Zable Talk, p. 140; 
‘analogy ’ and ‘ metaphor,’ Aids to Reflection, p. 198); 
and in De Quincey (‘ hypothesis,’ ‘ theory,’ ‘ system,’ 
Lit. Reminiscences, vol. ii. p. 299, American Ed.). 
Indeed in every tongue the great masters of language 
would rarely fail to contribute their quota of these. 
There is a vast number of other passages also, in 
worth secondary to those which I have just adduced, 
inasmuch as they do not draw these accurate lines of 
demarcation between the domain of meaning occupied 


1 For many more examples in Augustine see my St. Augustine on the 
Sermm on the Mount, 3rd edit. p. 27. 


by one word and that occupied by others bordering 
upon it; but which yet, containing an accurate defini- 
tion or pregnant description of some one, will prove 
most serviceable when it is sought to distinguish this 
from others which are cognate to it. All such defini- 
tions and descriptions he will note who has taken this 
subject in hand. Such, for example, is Plato’s definition 
of dudvoa (Sophist. 263 ¢): 6 &vtds THs Yuyns pds 
avtay Suddoyos avev davys yuyvduevos: of vopos (Legg. 
644d): bs [Noyropos] yevduevos ddypa modews Kowdy 
vopos erovopacra:: with which that of Aristotle may 
be compared : vopos d€ éorw opoddynpa morews Kowdv 
Oud Ypappatwv, TpoeTATTOV THS XpH TpaTTEW Exacta 
(Rhet. ad Alew.ii.); or, again, Aristotle’s of edrpamedia 
that it is vBpus wemadevpern, or ‘ chastened insolence’ 
(Phet. ii. 12); of wewrdrys that it is wadany Kai ev- 
oxynpov Baptrys (Thet. ii. 19); or Cicero’s of * temper- 
antia, that it is ‘moderatio cupiditatum rationi ob- 
temperans’ (De Fin. ii. 19); or again of ‘ beatitudo’ 
(Tuse. v. 10): ‘ Secretis malis omnibus cumulata bono- 
rum omnium possessio;’ or of ‘vultus,’ that it is 
“sermo quidam tacitus mentis;’ or of ‘ divinatio,’ 
that it is ‘ Earum rerum que fortuite putantur pre- 
dictio atque presensio’ (Divin. i. 5, 9); again, of 
‘gloria’ (Tuse. iti. 2), that it is ‘consentiens laus 
bonorum, incorrupta vox bene judicantium de excel- 
lente virtute;’ or once more (Jnv. il. 55, 156): ‘ Est 
frequens de aliquo fama cum laude ;’ or South’s of 
the same, more subtle, and taken more from a sub- 
jective point of view (Sermons, 1737, vol. iv. p. 67): 
‘Glory is the joy a man conceives from his own per- 
fections consideréd with relation to the opinions of 
a2 
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others, as observed and acknowledged by them.’? 
Or take another of Cicero’s, that namely of ‘ jactatio,’ 
that it is ‘ voluptas gestiens, et se efferens violentius ’ 
(Tusc. iv. 9). All these, I say, he will gather for the 
use which, as occasion arises, may be made of them ; 
or, in any event, for the mental training which their 
study will afford him. 

Another series of passages will claim especial atten- 
tion; those namely which contain, as many do, a 
pointed antithesis, and which thus tell their own tale. 
For instance, when Ovid says severally of the soldier 
and the lover, ‘ hic portas frangit, at ille fores,’ the 
difference between the gates of a city and the doors of 
a house, as severally expressed by the one word and 
the other, can escape no reader. This from Cicero 
(Verr. v. 66), ‘facinus est vinciri civem Romanum, 
scelus verberari, gives us at once what was his rela- 
tive estimate of ‘ facinus’ and ‘ scelus.’ There are 
few distinctions more familiar than that existing be- 
tween ‘ vir’ and ‘homo’; but were this otherwise, a 
passage like that well-known one in Cicero concerning 
Marius (Tusc. 1. 22) would bring the distinction to 
the consciousness of all. One less trite which Seneca 
affords will do the same (Zp. 104): ‘ Quid est cur 
timeat laborem wir, mortem homo?’ while this at once 
lets us know what difference he puts between ‘ delec- 


* Compare George Eliot— 
‘What is fame 
But the benignant strength of one, transformed 
To joy of many P’ 


while Godet has a grand definition of ‘glory,’ but this now the glory of 
God: ‘La gloire de Dieu est ]’éclat que projettent dans le coeur de 
créatures intelligentes ses perfections manifestées.’ 


tare’ and ‘ placere’ (Zp. 39): ‘ Malorum ultimum est 
mala sua amare, ubi turpia non solum delectant, sed 
etiam placent;’ and this what the difference is between 
‘carere’ and ‘indigere’ (Vit. Beat. 7): ‘ Voluptate 
virtus sepe caret, nunquam indiget.’ The distinction 
between ‘ secure’ and ‘safe,’ between ‘ securely’ and 
‘ safely,’ is pretty nearly obliterated in our modern 
English, but how admirably is it brought out in this 
line of Ben Jonson,— 


‘Men may securely sin, but safely never. 


Closely connected with these are passages in which 
words are used as in a climacteric, one rising above 
the other, each evidently intended by the writer to 
be stronger than the last. These passages will at all 
events make clear in what order of strength the several 
words so employed presented themselves to him who 
so used them. ‘Thus, if there were any doubt about 
the relation of ‘ paupertas’ and ‘ egestas,’ a passage 
like the following from Seneca (Hp. 58) would be 
decisive, so far at least as concerns the silver age of 
Latinity : ‘Quanta verborum nobis paupertas, imo 
egestas sit, nunquam magis quam hodierno die intel- 
lexi ;’ while for the relations between ‘ inopia’ and 
‘ egestas’ we may compare a similar passage from the 
younger Pliny (Zp. iv. 18). Another passage from 
Seneca (De Ird, ii. 36 : ‘ Ajacem in mortem egit furor, 
in furorem ira’) shows how he regarded ‘ira’ and 
‘furor.’ When Juvenal describes the ignoble assenta- 
tion of the Greek sycophant, ever ready to fall in with 
and to exaggerate the mood of his patron, ‘ si dixeris, 
“ estuo,” sudat’ (Sat. iil. 103), there can be no ques- 


tion in what relation of strength the words ‘ zstuo’ 
and ‘ sudo’ for him stood to one another. 

Nor in this way only, but in various others, a great 
writer, without directly intending any such thing, will 
give a most instructive lesson in synonyms and their 
distinction merely by the alternations and interchanges 
of one word with another, which out of an instinctive 
sense of fitness and propriety he will make. For 
instance, what profound instruction on the distinction 
between Bios and fw7 lies in the two noble chapters 
with which the Gorgias of Plato concludes, while yet 
he was certainly very far from designing any such 
lesson. So, too, as all would own, Cicero is often far 
more instructive here, and far more to be relied on 
as a guide and authority in this his passionate shifting 
and changing of words than when in colder blood he 
proceeds to distinguish one from another. So much 
we may affirm without in the least questioning the 
weight which all judgments of his on his own language 
must possess. 

Once more, the habitual associations of a word will 
claim the special attention of one who is seeking to 
mark out the exact domain of meaning which it occu- 
pies. Remembering the proverb, ‘ Noscitur a sociis,’ 
he will note accurately the company which it uses to 
keep ; above all, he will note if there be any one other 
word with which it stands in ever-recurring alliance. 
He will draw from this association two important 
conclusions: first, that it has not exactly the same 
meaning as these words with which it is thus con- 
stantly associated ; else one or the other, and not both, 
save only in a few exceptional cases of rhetorical 


accumulation, would-be employed: the second, that 
it has a meaning nearly bordering upon theirs, else 
it would not be found in such frequent combination 
with them. Pape’s Greek Lexicon is good, and Rost 
and Palm’s still more to be praised, for the attention 
bestowed upon this point, which was only very par- 
tially attended to by Passow. The helps are immense 
which may here be found for the exact fixing of the 
meaning of a word. Thus a careful reader of our 
oid authors can scarcely fail to have been perplexed 
by the senses in which he finds the word ‘ peevish ’ 
employed—so different from our modern, so difficult 
to reduce to that common point of departure, which 
yet all the different meanings that a word in time 
comes to obtain must have once possessed. Let him 
weigh, however, its use in two or three such passages 
as the following, and the companionship in which he 
finds it will greatly help him to grasp the precise 
sense in which two hundred years since it was em- 
ployed. The first is from Burton (Anatomy of Melan- 
choly, part iii. § 1): ‘We provoke, rail, scoff, calum- 
niate, hate, abuse (hard-hearted, implacable, malicious, 
peevish, inexorable as we are), to satisfy our lust or 
private spleen.’ The second from Shakespeare (Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, Act III. Sc. 1): 
Valentine. ‘Cannot your Grace win her to fancy him?’ 


Duke. ‘No, trust me, she is peevish, sullen, froward, 
Proud, disobedient, stubborn, lacking duty.’ 


Surely in these quotations, and in others similar which 
could easily be adduced, there are assistances at once 


safe and effectual for arriving at a right appreciation 
of the force of ‘ peevish.’ 


Again, one who is considering and seeking to arrive 
at the exact value, both positive and relative, of words 
will diligently study the equivalents in other tongues 
which masters of language have put forward ; espe- 
cially where it is plain they have made the selection of 
the very fittest equivalent a matter of earnest con- 
sideration. I spoke just now of ‘ peevish.’ Another 
passage from Burton—‘ Pertinar hominum genus, a 
peevish generation of men ’—is itself sufficient to con- 
firm the notion, made probable by induction from 
passages cited already, that self-willedness (av@ddera) 
was the leading notion which the word once possessed. 
Sometimes possessing no single word of their own 
precisely equivalent to that which they would render, 
they have sought to approach this last from different 
quarters ; and what no single one would do, to effect 
by several, employing sometimes one and sometimes 
another. Cicero tells us that he so dealt with the 
Greek gwdPpoovry, for which he found no one word 
that was its adequate representative in Latin. Each 
of these will probably tell us some part of that which 
we desire to learn. 

But then further, in seeking to form an exact 
estimate of ethical terms and their relation to, and 
their distinction from, one another, it will profit much 
to observe by what other names virtues and vices have 
been called, with what titles of dishonour virtues have 
been miscalled by those who wished to present them 
in an odious or a ridiculous light ; with what titles of 
honour vices have been adorned by those who would 
fain make the worse appear the better, who would 
put darkness for light and light for darkness ; since, 


unjust as in every case these words must be, they must 
yet have retained some show and remote semblance 
of justice, else they would scarcely have imposed on 
the simplest and the most unwary; and from their 
very lie a truth may be extorted by him who knows 
how to question them aright. Thus when Plato (Rep. 
560 e) characterizes some as vBpw pev evraidevoiav 
kahouvtes, dvapxiav dé éhevOepiav, dowriay Sé peyado- 
mpéreayv, avaideray Sé dvdpeiav (cf. Aristotle, Rhet. i. 
9); or when Plutarch (Anim. an Corp. Aff. 3) says, 
Ovpov S€ toddoi Kaovow dvdpelav, Kal epwta dudiav, 
Kat POovov apirdrav, kai Setiav dodddevay : or when 
he relates how the flatterers of Dionysius, not now 
giving good names to bad things, but bad names to 
good, called the ceuvdrns of Dion viepoyia, and his 
Tappnoia avddadeva (Dion, 8 ; cf. De Adul. et Am. 14) ; 
or, once more, when we have a passage before us like 
the following from Cicero (Part. Orat. 23): ‘ Pru- 
dentiam malitia, et temperantiam immanitas in as- 
pernandis voluptatibus, et liberalitatem effusio, et 
fortitudinem audacia imitatur, et patientiam duritia 
immanis, et justitiam acerbitas, et religionem super- 
stitio, et lenitatem mollitia animi, et verecundiam 
timiditas, et Ulam disputandi prudentiam concertatio 
captatioque verborum ’—when, I say, we have such 
statements before us, these pairs of words mutually 
throw light each upon the other; and it is our own 
fault if these caricatures are not helpful to us in 
understanding what are exactly the true features 
misrepresented by them. Wyttenbach, Anzmad. in 
Plutarchum, vol. i. pp. 461, 462, has collected a large 
group of similar passages. He might have added, 


trite though it may be, the familiar passage from the 
Satires of Horace, 1. 3. 41-66. 

Let me touch in conclusion on one other point 
upon which it will much turn whether a book on 
synonyms will satisfy just expectations or not; I 
mean the skill with which the pairs, or, it may be, 
the larger groups of words, between which it is pro- 
posed to discriminate, are selected and matched. He 
must pair his words as carefully as the lanista in the 
Roman amphitheatre paired his men. Of course, 
no words can in their meaning be too near to one 
another ; since the nearer they are the more liable to 
be confounded, the more needing to be discriminated. 
But there may be some which are too remote, between 
which the difference is so patent that itis quite super- 
fluous to define what it is. ‘Scarlet’ and ‘crimson’ 
may be confounded ; it may be needful to point out 
the difference between them; but scarcely between 
‘ scarlet.’ and ‘green.’ It may be useful to discrimi- 
nate between ‘ pride’ and ‘ arrogance’; but who 
would care for a distinction drawn between ‘ pride’ 
and ‘ covetousness?’ At the same time, one who 
does not look for his pairs at a certain remoteness 
from one another, will have very few on which to 
put forth his skill. It is difficult here to hit always 
the right mean ; and we must be content to appear 
sometimes discriminating where the reader counts 
that no discrimination was required. No one will 
have taken up a work on synonyms without feeling 
that some words with which it deals are introduced 
without need, so broad and self-evident in his eyes 
does the distinction between them appear. Still, if 


the writer have in other cases shown a tolerable dex- 
terity in the selection of the proper groups, it will 
be only fair toward him to suppose that what is thus 
sun-clear to one may not be equally manifest to all. 
With this deprecation of too hasty a criticism of 
works like the present, I bring these prefatory remarks 
to a close. 


Dousuin, March 18, 1876. 
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§i. “Exxrnola, cvvaywyy, raviyupis. 


THERE are words whose history it is peculiarly interesting 
to watch, as they obtain a deeper meaning, and receive a 
new consecration, in the Christian Church; words which 
the Church did not invent, but has assumed into its ser- 
vice, and employed in a far loftier sense than any to which 
the world has ever put them before. The very word by 
which the Church is named is itself an example—a more 
illustrious one could scarcely be found—of this progressive 
ennobling of a word.’ For we have éxxAnaia in three dis- 
tinct stages of meaning—the heathen, the Jewish, and the 
Christian. In respect of the first,  éxxrAnola (= ExKdnTOoL, 
Huripides, Orestes, 939) was the lawful assembly in a free 
Greek city of all those possessed of the rights of citizen- 

1 Zezschwitz, in his very interesting Lecture, Profangricitét und 
Biblischer Sprachgeist, Leipzig, 1859, p. 5, has said excellently well, ‘Das 
Christenthum wire nicht als was es siegend iiber Griechenthum und 
Romerthum sich ausgewiesen, hatte es zu reden vermocht, oder zu 
reden sich zwingen lassen miissen, nach den Grundbegriffen griechischen 
Geisteslebens, griechischer Weltanschauung. Nur sprachumbildend, aus- 
stossend was entweiht war, hervorziehend was griechische Geistesrichtung 
ungebiihrlich zuriickgestellt hatte, verklarend endlich womit das acht- 
menschliche, von Anfang an so sittlich gerichtete Griechenthum die 
Vorstufen der géttlichen Wahrheit erreicht hatte: nur so ein in seinen 
Grundbegriffen christianisirtes Griechisch sich anbildend konnten die 


Apostel Christi der Welt, die damals der allgemeinen Bildung nach 
eine griechische war, die Sprache des Geistes, der durch’ sie zeugte, 


vermitteln.’ 
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ship, for the transaction of public affairs. That they were 
summoned is expressed in the latter part of the word ; 
that they were summoned out of the whole population, a 
select portion of it, including neither the populace, nor 
strangers, nor yet those who had forfeited their civic 
rights, this is expressed in the first. Both the calling 
(the xAjous, Phil. iii. 14; 2 Tim. i. 9), and the calling owt 
(the gxroyyj, Rom. xi. 7; 2 Pet. i. 10), are moments to be 
remembered, when the word is assumed into a higher 
Christian sense, for in them the chief part of its peculiar 
adaptation to its auguster uses lies.’ It is interesting to 
observe how, on one occasion in the N.'T., the word returns 
to this earlier significance (Acts xix. 32, 39, 41). 

Before, however, more fully considering that word, it 
will need to consider a little the anterior history of 
another with which I am about to compare it. Yuva- 
ywyn occurs two or three times in Plato (thus Theet. 1504), 
out is by no means an old word in classical Greek, and 
in it altogether wants that technical signification which 
already in the Septuagint, and still more plainly in the 
Apocrypha, it gives promise of acquiring, and which it is 
found in the N. T. to have fully acquired. But cuvvaywyn, 
while travelling in this direction, did not leave behind it 
the meaning which is the only one that in classical Greek 
it knew; and often denotes, as it would there, any gather- 
ing or bringing together of persons or things; thus we 


' Both these points are well made by Flacius I)lyricus, in his Clavis 
Scripture, 8. v. Keclesia: ‘Quia Heclesia a verbo xadeiv venit, hoc obser- 
vetur primum; ideo conyersionem hominum vocationem vocari, non 
tantum quia Deus eos per se suumque Verbum, quasi clamore, vocat; 
sed etiam quia sicut herus ex turba famulorum certos aliquos ad aliqua 
singularia munia evocat, sic Deus quoque tum totum populum suum 
vucat ad cultum suum (Hos. xi. 1), tum etiam singulos homines ad 
certas singularesque functiones. (Act. xiii. 2.) Quoniam autem non 
tantum vocatur Populus Dei ad cultum Dei, sed etiam vocatur ex 
reliqua turba aut con{usione generis humani, ideo dicitur Ecclesia, quasi 
dicas, Evocata divinitus ex reliquaé impiorum colluvie, ad cultum cele- 
brationemque Dei, et zternam felicitatem.’ Compare Witsius In Symbol. 
PP: 394-397. 
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have there cvvaywy) z0vev (Gen. xlviii. 4); cvvaywyi) 
bddrov (Isai. xix. 16); cuvayoy) yonudtrov (Heclus. xxxi. 
3), and such like. It was during the time which inter- 
vened between the closing of the O. T. canon and the 
opening of that of the New that cuvaywy7) acquired that 
technical meaning of which we find it in full possession 
when the Gospel history begins; designating, as there. it 
does, the places set apart for purposes of worship and 
the reading and expounding of the Word of God, the 
‘synagogues,’ as we find them named ; which, capable as 
they were of indefinite multiplication, were the necessary 
complement of the Temple, which according to the divine 
intention was and could be but one. 

But to retyrn to éxxdnola. This did not, like some 
other words, pass immediately and at a single step from 
the heathen world to the Christian Church: but here, as 
so often, the Septuagint supplies the link of connexion, 
the point of transition, the word being there prepared for 
its highest meaning of all. When the Alexandrian trans- 
lators undertook the rendering of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
they found in them two constantly recurring words, 
namely, 77y and Sap. For these they employed generally, 
and as their most adequate Greek equivalents, cvvaywy)} 
and éxxAnola. The rule which they seem to have pre- 
scribed to themselves is as follows—to render ay for the 
most part by cvvaywyy (Exod. xii. 3; Lev. iv..13; Num. 
i. 2, and altogether more than a hundred times), and, 
whatever other renderings of the word they may adopt, in 
no single case to render it by éxxAnola. It were to be 
wished that they had shown the same consistency in 
respect of bmp; but they have not; for while éxkrnola is 
their more frequent rendering (Deut. xviil. 16; Judg. xx. 
2; 1 Kin. viii. 14, and in all some seventy times), they too 
often render this also by ovvaywyy (Lev. iv. 13; Num. 
x. 3; Deut. v. 22, and in all some five and twenty times), 
thus breaking down for the Greek reader the distinction 

B2 
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which undoubtedly exists between the words. Our Eng- 
lish Version has the same lack of a consistent rendering. 
Its two words are ‘congregation’ and ‘assembly ;’ but 
instead of constantly assigning one to one, and one to the 
other, it renders psy now by ‘ congregation’ (Lev. x. 17 ; 
Num. i. 16; Josh. ix. 27), and now by ‘assembly’ (Lev. 
iv. 13); and on the other hand, snp sometimes by ‘as- 
sembly’ (Judg. xxi. 8; 2 Chron. xxx. 23), but much 
oftener by ‘ congregation’ (Judg. xxi. 5; Josh. viii. 35). 

There is an interesting discussion by Vitringa (De 
Synag. Vet. pp. 77-89) on the distinction between these 
two Hebrew synonyms; the result of which is summed up 
in the following statements: ‘Notat proprie Sap uni- 
versam alicujus populi multitudinem, vinculis societatis 
unitam et rempublicam sive civitatem quandam consti- 
tuentem, cum vocabulum my ex indole et vi significationis 
sue tantum dicat quemeunque hominum ccetum et con- 
ventum, sive minorem sive majorem’ (p. 80). And again: 
‘ Luvaywyy, ut et my, semper significat cootum conjunctum 
et congregatum, etiamsi nullo forte vinculo ligatum, sed 
» exxdrnola [=Smp] designat multitudinem aliquam, que 
populum constituit, per leges et vincula inter se junctam, 
etsi seepe fiat non sit coacta vel cogi possit’ (p. 88). 
Accepting this as a true distinction, we shall see that it 
was not without due reason that our Lord (Matt. xvi. 
18; xvill. 17) and his Apostles claimed this, as the nobler 
word, to designate the new society of which He was the 
Founder, being as it was a society knit together by the 
closest spiritual bonds, and altogether independent of 
space. 

Yet for all this we do not find the title 2x«xnola wholly 
withdrawn from the Jewish congregation; that too was 
“the Church in the wilderness” (Acts vii. 38); for Chris- 
tian and Jewish differed only in degree, and not in kind. 
Nor yet do we find cuvaywyn wholly renounced by the 
Church; the latest honorable use of it in the N. T., indeed 
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the only Christian use of it there, is by that Apostle to 
whom it was especially given to maintain unbroken to the 
latest possible moment the outward bonds connecting the 
Synagogue and the Church, namely, by St. James (ii. 2) ; 
emiovvaywyn, | may add, on two occasions is honorably used, 
but in a more general sense (2 Thess. ii. 1; Heb. x. 25). 
Occasionally also in the early Fathers, in Ignatius for 
instance (Hp. ad Polyc. 4; for other examples see Suicer, 
s. v.), we find cuvaywyy still employed as an honorable 
designation of the Church, or of her places of assembly. 
Still there were causes at work, which led the faithful to 
have less and less pleasure in the appropriation of this 
name to themselves ; and in the end to leave it altogether 
to those, whom in the latest book of the canon the Lord 
had characterized for their fierce opposition to the truth 
even as “the synagogue of Satan ” (Rev. iii. 9; cf. John 
viii. 4). Thus the greater fitness and dignity of the title 
éxxanaola has been already noted. Add to this that the 
Church was ever rooting itself more predominantly in the 
soil of the heathen world, breaking off more entirely from 
its Jewish stock and stem. This of itself would have Jed 
the faithful to the letting fall of cuvaywyn, a word with no 
such honorable history to look back on, and permanently 
associated with Jewish worship, and to the ever more 
exclusive appropriation to themselves of éxxdnola, so 
familiar already, and of so honorable a significance, in 
Greek ears. It is worthy of note that the Ebionites, in 
reality a Jewish sect, though they had found their way for 
a while into the Christian Church, should have acknow- 
ledged the rightfulness of this distribution of terms. 
Epiphanius (Heres. xxx. 18) reports of these, ouvayoyny 
83 obTot KaNODCW THY EavTOV ExkANoIar, Kal OVX! ExKANTIaY. 

It will be perceived from what has been said, that Au- 
gustine, by a piece of good fortune which he had no right 
to expect, was only half in the wrong, when transferring 
his Latin etymologies to the Greek and Hebrew, and not 
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pausing to enquire whether they would hold good there, 
as was improbable enough, he finds the reason for attri- 
buting cuvaywyy; to the Jewish, and é«xdnolia to the 
Christian Church, in the fact that ‘convocatio’ (= éxxd7- 
ola) is a nobler term than ‘congregatio’ (=cuvaywy%), 
the first being properly the calling together of men, the 
second the gathering together (‘ congregatio,’ from ‘ con- 
grego,’ and that from ‘grex’) of cattle.! See Field, On 
the Church, i. 5. 

The wavyyvpis differs from the éx«dAyola in this, that 
in the éx«dnoia, as has been noted already, there lay ever 
the sense of an assembly coming together for the trans- 
action of business. The vavyyupes, on the other hand, 
was a solemn assembly for purposes of festal rejoicing ; 
and on this account it is found joined continually with 
éoptn, aS by Philo, Vit. Mos. ii. 7; Ezek. xlvi. 11 ; ef. 
Hos. ii. 113; ix. 53 and Isai. lxvi. 10, where tavnyupifew = 
éoptatew : the word having given us ‘ panegyric,’ which is 
properly a set discourse pronounced at one of these great 
festal gatherings. Business might grow out of the fact 
that such multitudes were assembled, since many, and for 
various reasons, would be glad to avail themselves of the 
gathering; but only in the same way as a ‘fair’ grew out of 
a ‘feria,’ a ‘ holiday’ out of a ‘holy-day.’ Strabo (x. 5) notices 
the business-like aspect which the zavnyipers commonly as- 
sumed (7% Te mavyyupis Eumropixoy Te mpaypua: cf. Pausanias, 
x. 32.9); which was indeed to such an extent their promi- 
nent feature, that the Latins rendered ravyyupis by ‘mer- 


1 Enarr, in Ps, \xxxi, 1: ‘In synagog’i populum Israél accipimus, 
quia et ipsorum proprie synagoga dici solet, quamvis et Ecclesia dicta sit. 
Nostri vero Ecclesiam nunquam synagogam dixerunt, sed semper Eccle- 
siam: sive discernendi caussa, sive quod inter congregationem, unde syna- 
goga, et convocationem, unde Kcclesia nomen accepit, distet aliquid ; quod 
acilicet congregart et pecora solent, atque ipsa proprie, quorum et greges 
proprie dicimus ; convocari autem magis est’ utentium ratione, sicut sunt 
homines.’ So also the author of a Commentary on the Book of Proverbs 


formerly ascribed to Jerome (Opp. vol. v. p. 533); and by Vitringa (p. 91) 
cited as his, 
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catus,’ and this even when the Olympic games were in- 
tended (Cicero, Tusc. v. 3; Justin, xiii. 5). These with 
the other solemn games were eminently, though not ex- 
clusively, the zavnyupecs of the Greek nation (Thucydides, 
i. 25; Isocrates, Paneg. 1). Keeping this festal character 
of the waviyvpis in mind, we shall find a peculiar fitness 
in the word’s employment at Heb. xii. 23; where only in 
the N. T. it occurs. The Apostle is there setting forth 
the communion of the Church militant on earth with the 
Church triumphant in heaven,—of the Church toiling and 
suffering here with that Church from which all weariness 
and toil have, for ever passed away (Rev. xxi. 4); and how 
could he better describe this last than as a travyyupis, than 
as the glad and festal assembly of heaven? Very beauti- 
fully Delitzsch (in loc.): ‘ Ilavyyupus ist die vollzahlige 
zahlreiche und inbesondere festliche, festlich frohliche und 
sie ergotzende Versammlung. Man denkt bei wavijyupis 
an Festgesang, Festreigen und Festspiele, und das Leben 
vor Gottes Angesicht ist ja wirklich eine unaufhorliche 
Festfeier.’ 


§ ii. Oevdrns, Oedrns. 


NeitHER of these words occurs more than once in the 
N. T.; Qevdrns only at Rom. i. 20 (and once in the Apo- 
erypha, Wisd. xviii. 9) ; OedTns at Col. ii.9. We have ren- 
dered both by ‘ Godhead ;’ yet they must not be regarded 
as identical in meaning, nor even as two different forms 
of the same word, which in process of time have separated 
off from one another, and acquired different shades of 
significance. On the contrary, there is a real distinction 
between them, and one which grounds itself on their 
different derivations; Oedrns being from eds, and Oe.orns, 
not from 76 Oeiov, which is nearly though not quite equi- 
valent to @eds, but from the adjective Oeios. 

Comparing the two passages where they severally occur, 
we shall at once perceive the fitness of the employment of 
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one word in one, of the other in the other. In the first 
(Rom. i. 20) St. Paul is declaring how much of God may 
be known from the revelation of Himself which He has 
made in nature, from those vestiges of Himself which men 
may everywhere trace in the world around them. Yet it 
is not the personal God whom any man may learn to know 
by these aids: He can be known only by the revelation 
of Himself in his Son; but only his divine attributes, his 
majesty and glory. This Theophylact feels, who on Romans 
i. 20 gives peyanevorns as equivalent to Oevorns; and it is 
not to be doubted that St. Paul uses this vaguer, more ab- 
stract, and less personal word, just because he would affirm 
that men may know God’s power and majesty, his @eia 
Svvapus (2 Pet. i. 3), from his works; but would not imply 
that they may know Himself from these, or from any- 
thing short of the revelation of his Eternal Word.'! Mo- 
tives not dissimilar induce him to use 70 Oefov rather than 
o Geos in addressing the Athenians on Mars’ Hill (Acts 
Xvii. 20). 

But in the second passage (Col. ii. 9) St. Paul is de- 
claring that in the Son there dwells all the fulness of 
absolute Godhead; they were no mere rays of divine glory 
which gilded Him, lighting up his person for a season and 
with a splendour not his own; but He was, and is, abso- 
lute and perfect God; and the Apostle uses @edrns to 
express this essential and personal Godhead of the Son; 
in the words of Augustine (De Civ. Dei, vii. 1): ‘ Status 
ejus qui sit Deus. Thus Beza rightly: ‘Non dicit: 7» 
Oeornra, i.e. divinitatem, sed tv OedTnTa, i.e. deitatem, 
ut magis etiam expresse loquatur; ... 7 QevoTns attributa 
videtur potius quam naturam ipsam declarare.? And 
Bengel: ‘Non modo divine virtutes, sed ipsa divina 
natura.’ De Wette has sought to express the distinction 


1 Cicero (Tuse. i. 13): ‘Multi de Dus prava sentiunt; omnes tamen 
esse vine et naturam divinam arbitrantur.’ 
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in his German translation, rendering @evrns by ‘ Gottlich- 
keit,’ and Oeorns by ‘ Gottheit.’ 

There have not been wanting those who have denied 
that any such distinction was intended by St. Paul; and 
they rest this denial on the assumption that no such 
difference between the forces of the two words can be 
satisfactorily made out. But, even supposing that such a 
difference could not be shown in classical Greek, this of 
itself would be in no way decisive on the matter. The 
Gospel of Christ might for all this put into words, and 
again draw out from them, new forces, evolve latent dis- 
tinctions, which those who hitherto employed the words 
may not have required, but which had become necessary 
now. And that this distinction between ‘deity’ and 
‘divinity,’ if I may use these words to represent severally 
Ozorns and Ozorns, is one which would be strongly felt, 
and which therefore would seek its utterance in Christian 
theology, of this we have signal proof in the fact that the 
Latin Christian writers were not satisfied with ‘ divinitas,’ 
which they found ready to their hand in the writings of 
Cicero and others; and which they sometimes were conr- 
tent to use (see Piper, Theol. Stud. wu. Krit. 1875, p. 79 
sqq.) ; but themselves coined ‘ deitas’ as the only adequate 
Latin representative of the Greek @sorns. We have Augus- 
tine’s express testimony to. the fact (De Ow. Dez, vii. 1) : 
‘Hane divinitatem, vel ut sic dixerim deitatem; nam et 
hoc verbo uti jam nostros non piget, ut de Greeco expressius 
transferant id quod illi @zornTa appellant, &c.;’ cf. x. 1, 2. 
But not to urge this, nor yet the different etymologies of 
the words, that one is 70 eivai teva Oedv, the other 76 eivai 
twa [or tt] Oetov, which so clearly point to this difference 
in their meanings, examples, so far as they can be adduced, 
go to support the same. Both @edrys and Oevorns, as in 
general the abstract words in every language, are of late 
introduction; and one of them, Oedrns, is extremely rare. 
Indeed, only two examples of it from classical Greek have 
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hitherto been brought, forward, one from Lucian (Icarom. 
9); the other from Plutarch (De Def. Orac. 10): obtws éx 
piv avOporrav is fpwas, x 52 npowr eis Saiwovas, ai BeXtioves 
puyat Tiv petaBoriy NapBavovow. ek 88 Sayovev ddyat 
pv ete ypove TorArA@ 8 apetns KabapOeica, wavTamact 
OedrnTos petéoyov: but to these a third, that also from 
Plutarch (De Isid. et Osir. 22), may be added. In all of 
these it expresses, in agreement with the view here 
asserted, Godhead in the absolute sense, or at all events 
in as absolute a sense as the heathen could conceive it. 
@zorns is a very much commoner word; and its employ- 
ment everywhere bears out the distinction here drawn. 
There is ever a manifestation of the divine, of some divine 
attributes, in that to which @z.érns is attributed, but never 
absolute essential Deity. Thus Lucian (De Cal. 17) attri- 
butes @e.6rns to Hephestion, when after his death Alex- 
ander would have raised him to the rank of a god; and 
Plutarch speaks of the Oevrns tHs uyns, De Plac. Phil. 
v. 13 ef. De Is. et Os. 2; Sull. 6; with various other pas- 
sages to the like effect. 

It may be observed, in conclusion, that whether this 
distinction was intended, as I am fully persuaded it was, 
by St. Paul or not, it established itself firmly in the later 
theological language of the Church—the Greek Fathers 
using never OevoTns, but always @edTns, as alone adequately 
expressing the essential Godhead of the Three several 
Persons in the Holy Trinity. 


§ ili. depdv, vaos. 
WE have in our Version only the one word ‘temple ’ for 
both of these; nor is it easy to perceive in what manner 
we could have marked the distinction between tnem ; 
which is yet a very real one, and one the marking of 
which would often add much to the clearness and precision 
of the sacred narrative. (See Fuller, A Pisgah Sight of 
Palestine, p. 427.) ‘Iepdv (==templum) is the whole com- 
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pass of the sacred enclosure, the téuwevos, including the 
outer courts, the porches, porticoes, and other buildings 
subordinated to the temple itself; ai ofcodopat Tod fepot 
(Matt. xxiv. 1.) But vads (=‘edes’), from vaiw, ‘habito,’ 
as the proper habitation of God (Acts vil. 48; xvil. 24; 
1 Cor. vi. 19); the ofxos rod Ozod (Matt. xii. 4; cf. Exod. 
Xxlll. 19), the German ‘duom’ or ‘domus,’ is the temple 
itself, that by especial right so called, being the heart and 
centre of the whole; the Holy, and the Holy of Holies, 
called often dylacya (1 Mace. i. 37; ili. 45). This dis- 
tinction, one that existed and was acknowledged in profane 
Greek and with reference to heathen temples, quite as 
much as in sacred Greek and with relation to the temple 
of the true God (see Herodotus, i. 181, 183; Thucydides, 
iv.90[Tadpov pév KUKAw TEpl TO Lepov Kal TOY VEewY EcKaT TOY |; 
v.18; Acts xxix. 24, 27), is, I believe, always assumed in 
all passages relating to the temple at Jerusalem, alike by 
Josephus, by Philo, by the Septuagint translators, and in 
the N. T. Often indeed it is explicitly recognized, as by 
Josephus (Antt. vill. 3. 9), who, having described the build- 
ing of the vads by Solomon, goes on to say: vaov & twoev 
Lepov @kodounoey év TETPayoOve oynuaTt. In another pas- 
sage (Antt. xi. 4. 3), he describes the Samaritans as seek- 
ing permission of the Jews to be allowed to share in the 
rebuilding of God’s house (cvyxatacKevdcat tov vadr). 
This is refused them (cf. Ezra iv. 2); but, according to 
his account, it was permitted to them a¢uxvovpevors cis To 
tepov oéPew Tov Ocdv—a privilege denied to mere Gentiles, 
who might not, under penalty of death, pass beyond their 
own exterior court (Acts xxi. 29, 30; Philo, Leg. ad Caz. 31). 

The distinction may be brought to bear with advantage 
on several passages in the N. T. When Zacharias entered 
into “ the temple of the Lord ” to burn incense, the people 
who waited his return, and who are described as standing 
“ without ” (Luke i. 10), were in one sense in the temple 
too, that is, in the éepév, while he alone entered into the 
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vaos, the ‘temple’ in its more limited and auguster sense. 
We read continually of Christ teaching “in the temple ” 
(Matt. xxvi. 55 ; Luke xxi. 37; John viii. 20) ; and we some- 
times fail to understand how long conversations could there 
have been maintained, without interrupting the service 
of God. But this ‘temple’ is ever the ‘epdv, the porches 
and porticoes of which were excellently adapted to such 
purposes, as they were intended for them. Into the vaos 
the Lord never entered during his ministry on earth; nor 
indeed, being ‘ made under the law,’ could He have so done, 
the right of such entry being reserved for the priests alone. 
It need hardly be said that the money-changers, the buyers 
and sellers, with the sheep and oxen, whom the Lord drives 
out, He repels from the éepov, and not from the vads. Pro- 
fane as was their intrusion, they yet had not dared to 
establish themselves in the temple more strictly so called 
(Matt. xxi. 12; John ii. 14). On the other hand, when 
we read of another Zacharias slain “between the temple 
and the altar” (Matt. xxiii. 35), we have only to remember 
that ‘ temple’ is vads here, at once to get rid of a difficulty, 
which may perhaps have presented itself to many—this 
namely, Was not the altar om the temple? how then could 
any locality be described as between these two? In the 
tepov, doubtless, was the brazen altar to which allusion is 
here made, but not in the vads: “in the court of the house 
of the Lord” (cf. Josephus, Antt. viii. 4. 1), where the 
sacred historian (2 Chron. xxiv. 21) lays the scene of this 
murder, but not in the vads itself. Again, how vividly 
does it set forth to us the despair and defiance of Judas, 
that he presses even into the vads itself (Matt. xxvii. 5), 
into the ‘adytum’ which was set apart for the priests 
alone, and there casts down before them the accursed price 
of blood! Those expositors who affirm that here vads 
stands for ‘epov, should adduce some other passage in 
which the one is put for the other. 
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§ iv. émitiypaw, eréyyw (aitia, Zdevyos). 

Onze may ‘rebuke’ another without bringing the rebuked 
to a conviction of any fault on his part; and this, either 
because there was no fault, and the rebuke was therefore 
unneeded or unjust; or else because, though there was 
such fault, the rebuke was ineffectual to bring the offender 
to own it; and in this possibility of ‘rebuking’ for sin, 
without ‘ convincing’ of sin, lies the distinction between 
these two words. In éaruripay lies simply the notion of 
rebuking; which word can therefore be used of one un- 
justly checking or blaming another; in this sense Peter 
‘began to rebuke’ his Lord (jpfato éritypav, Matt. xvi. 
22; ef. xix. 13; Luke xviii. 39) :—or imeffectually, and 
without any profit to the person rebuked, who is not 
thereby brought to see his sin; as when the penitent rob- 
ber ‘rebuked’ (érer(wa) his fellow malefactor (Luke xxiii. 
40; cf. Mark ix. 25). But édréyyew is a much more preg- 
nant word; it is so to rebuke another, with such effectual 
wielding of the victorious arms of the truth, as to bring 
him, if not always to a confession, yet at least to a con- 
viction, of his sin (Job v. 17; Prov. xix. 25), just as in 
juristic Greek, é\éyyew is not merely to reply to, but to 
refute, an opponent. 

When we keep this distinction well in mind, what a 
light does it throw on a multitude of passages in the N. T.; 
and how much deeper a meaning does it give them. Thus 
our Lord could demand, “ Which of you convinceth 
(2réyyer) Me of sin?” (John viii. 46). Many ‘rebuked’ 
Him; many laid sin to his charge (Matt. ix. 3; John ix. 
16); but none brought sin home to his conscience. Other 
passages also will gain from realizing the fulness of the 
meaning of édéyyew, as John Li20's- Vidiew9 3/1 Cor. xiv. 
24, 28; Heb. xii. 5; but above all, the great passage, John 
xvi. 8; “ When He [the Comforter] is come, He will re- 
prove the world of sin, and of righteousness, and of judg- 
ment:” for so we have rendered the words, following in 
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our ‘reprove’ the Latin ‘ arguet ;’ although few, I think, 
that have in any degree sought to sound the depth of our 
Lord’s words, but will admit that ‘ convince,’ which un- 
fortunately our Translators have relegated to the margin, 
or ‘convict,’ would have been the preferable rendering, 
giving a depth and fulness of meaning to this work of the 
Holy Ghost, which ‘reprove’ in some part fails to express.’ 
“He who shall come in my room, shall so bring home to 
the world its own ‘ sin,’ my perfect ‘ righteousness,’ God’s 
coming ‘ judgment,’ shall so ‘convince’ the world of these, 
that it shall be obliged itself to acknowledge them ; and 
in this acknowledgment may find, shall be in the right 
way to find, its own blessedness and salvation.” See more 
on é2déyyew in Pott’s Wurzel-Worterbuch, vol. ili. p. 720. 


Between aitia and Zdsyyos, which last in the N. T. 
is found only twice (Heb. xi. 1; 2 Tim. iii. 16), a difference 
of a similar character exists. A/réa is an accusation, but 
whether false or true the word does not attempt to an- 
ticipate; and thus it could be applied, indeed it was ap- 
plied, to the accusation made against the Lord of Glory 
Himself (Matt. xxvii. 37); but Z\eyyos implies not merely 
the charge, but the truth of the charge, and further the 
manifestation of the truth of the charge; nay more than 
all this, very often also the acknowledgment, if not out- 
ward, yet inward, of its truth on the part of the accused ; 
it being the glorious prerogative of the truth in its highest 
operation not merely to assert itself, and to silence the 
adversary, but to silence him by convincing him of his 
error. Thus Job can say of God, adjOeva wal Zdeyyos map’ 


* Lampe gives excellently well the force of this édéy£e:: ‘Opus Doc- 
toris, qui veritatem que hactenus non est agnita ita ad conscientiam etiam 
renitentis demonstrat, ut victas dare manus cogatur,’ See an admirable 
discussion on the word, especially as here used, in Archdeacon Hare's 
Mission of the Comforter, 1st edit. pp. 528-544. 
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avrov (xxiii. 7);' and Demosthenes (Con. Androt. p. 600) : 
Idprrodv rooopia te Kal ait ia Keyopiopévor dor 2réyyou: 
aitla pev yap éotw, bray Tis Wik ypnodpevos NOVY [U1) 
mapasynta, mlaTW, ov réyer’ Eheyyos bé, Stay dv av elary 
Tis Kal TarAnOes Opod bel—En. Cf. Aristotle (Rhet. ad Alea. 
13): “Eneyyos gore pev 6 py Suvarov dddws Eyew, Grd’ 
oUTwS, OS Hpeis Aéyouev. By our serviceable distinction 
between ‘convict’ and ‘convince’ we maintain a difference 
between the judicial and the moral Z\eyyos. Both indeed 
will flow together into one in the last day, when every 
condemned sinner will be at once ‘ convicted’ and ‘con- 
vinced ;’” which all is implied in that “he was speechless” 
of the guest found by the king without a marriage gar- 
ment (Matt. xxii. 12; cf. Rom. iii. 4). 


§v. avdOnyua, avdbepa. 
Tere are not a few who have affirmed these to be merely 
different spellings of the same word, and indifferently 
“used. Were the fact so, their fitness for a place in a book 
of synonyms would of course disappear; difference as well 
as likeness being necessary for this. Thus far indeed 
these have right—namely, that avd@nya and avadepa, like 
eipnya and ebpepa, ériOnwa and éideya, must severally be 
regarded as having been once no more than different pro- 
nunciations, which issued in different spellings, of one 
and the same word. Nothing, however, is more common 
than for slightly diverse pronunciations of the same word 
finally to settle and resolve themselves into different words, 
with different orthographies, and different domains of 
meaning which they have severally appropriated to them- 
selves; and which henceforth they maintain in perfect in- 
dependence one of the other. I have elsewhere given 


1 Therefore Milton could say (P. L. x. 84): 
‘ Conviction to the serpent none belongs;’ 


this was a grace reserved for Adam and Eve, as they only were capable 
of it, 
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numerous examples of the kind (English Past and Present, 
1oth edit. pp. 157-164) ; and a very few may here suffice: 
Opacos and Odpoos,' ‘ Thrax’ and ‘ Threx,’ ‘ rechtlich’ and 
‘redlich,’ ‘fray’ and ‘fréy,’ ‘harnais’ and ‘harnois,’ 
‘allay’ and ‘alloy,’ ‘mettle’ and ‘metal.’ That which 
may be affirmed of all these, may also be affirmed of 
avd0npa and dvd0eua, Whether indeed these words had 
secured each a domain of meaning of its own was debated 
with no little earnestness and heat by some of the great 
early Hellenists, and foremost names among these are 
ranged on either side; Salmasius among those who main- 
tained the existence of a distinction, at least in Hellenistic 
Greek ; Beza among those who denied it. Perhaps here, 
as in so many cases, the truth did not absolutely lie with 
the combatants on either part, but lay rather between 
them, though much nearer to one part than the other ; 
the most reasonable conclusion, after weighing all the 
evidence on either side, being this—that such a distinction 
of meaning did exist, and was allowed by many, but was 
by no means recognized or observed by all. 

In classical Greek dvdOnpa is quite the predominant 
form, the only one which Attic writers allow (Lobeck, 
Phrynichus, pp. 249, 445; Paralip. p. 391). It is there 
the technical word by which all such costly offerings as 
were presented to the gods, and then suspended or other- 
wise exposed to view in their temples, all by the Romans 
termed ‘donaria,’ as tripods, crowns, vases of silver or 
gold, and the like, were called; these being in this way 
separated for ever from all common and profane uses, and 
openly dedicated to the honour of that deity, to whom 
they were presented at the first (Xenophon, Anab. v. 3. 5; 
Pausanias, x. 9). 

But with the translation of the Hebrew Scriptures into 
Greek, a new thought demanded to find utterance. Those 

1 Gregory Nazianzene (Carm. ii. 34, 35) : 

Opacos Sé, Odapaoos mpos Ta i) ToApnTea. 
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Scriptures spoke of two ways in which objects might be 
holy, set apart for God, devoted to Him. The children of 
Israel were devoted to Him; God was glorified in them: 
the wicked Canaanites were devoted to Him; God was 
glorified on them. This awful fact that in more ways 
than one things and persons might be 05n (Lev. xxvii. 28, 
29\—that they might be devoted to God for good, and for 
evil; that there was such a thing as being “accursed to 
the Lord” (Josh. vi. 17; ef. Deut. xiii. 16; Num. xxi. 1-3); 
that of the spoil of the same city a part might be conse- 
erated to the Lord in his treasury, and a part utterly 
destroyed, and yet this part and that be alike dedicated to 
Him (Josh. vi. 19, 21), “ sacred and devote ” (Milton) ;— 
this claimed its expression and utterance now, and found 
it in the two uses of one word; which, while it remained 
the same, just differenced itself enough to indicate in 
which of the two senses it was employed. And here let it 
be observed, that they who find separation from God as 
the central idea of dvd@eua (Theodoret, for instance, on 
Rom. ix. 3: 76 dvdOeua Surdjy exer thy Sudvoray* Kal yap To 
adtepopevov TO Oe@ avdOnua ovowalerar, cal rd TovTov addo- 
Tplov THY avTHy eyes mpoonyoplayv),—are quite unable to 
trace a common bond of meaning between it and avdOnyua, 
which last is plainly separation to God; or to show the 
point at which they diverge from one another ; while there 
is no difficulty of the kind when it is seen that separation 
to God is in both cases implied." 

Already in the Septuagint and in the Apocryphal 


1 Flacius Illyricus (Clavis Sertpt. s. v. Anathema) excellently explains 
the manner in which the two apparently opposed meanings unfold them- 
selves from a single root: ‘ Anathema igitur est res aut persona Deo obli- 
gata aut addicta; sive quia Ei ab hominibus est pietatis causa oblata : 
sive quia justitia Dei tales, ob singularia aliqua piacula veluti in suos 
carceres poenasque abripuit, comprobante et declarante id etiam hominum 
sententia. . . . Duplici enim de causa Deus vult aliquid habere ; vel tan- 
quam gratum acceptumque ac sibi oblatum; vel tanquam sibi exosum 
sueeque iree ac castigationi subjectum ac debitum,’ 

Cc 
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books we find dvdOnya and dvaeya beginning to dis- 
engage themselves from one another, and from a confused 
and promiscuous use. How far, indeed, the distinction is 
observed there, and whether universally, it is hard to 
determine, from the variety of readings in various editions ; 
but in one of the later critical editions (that of Tischen- 
dorf, 1850), many passages (such for instance as Judith 
xvi. 19; Lev. xxvii. 28, 29; 2 Mace. ii. 13); which appear 
in some earlier editions negligent of the distinction, are 
found observant of it. In the N. T. the distinction that 
avd0npa is used to express the ‘ sacrum’ in a better sense, 
avd0ewa in a worse, is invariably maintained. It must be 
allowed, indeed, that the passages there are not numerous 
enough to convince a gainsayer; he may attribute to 
hazard the fact that they fall in with this distinction ; 
avaOnyua occurring only once: “‘ Some spake of the temple, 
how it was adorned with goodly stones and gifts”? (ava0n- 
paot, Luke xxi. 5 ; even here Codd. A and D and Lach- 
mann read ava@éwact); and dvd@eua no more than six 
times (Acts xxiii. 14; Rom. ix. 3; 1 Cor. xii. 3; xvi. 22; 
Gal. i. 8,9). So far however as these uses reach, they 
confirm this view of the matter; while if we turn to the 
Greek Fathers, we shall find some of them indeed neglect- 
ing the distinction; but others, and these of the greatest 
among them, not merely implicitly allowing it, as does 
Clement of Alexandria (Ooh. ad Gen. 4: avd@nua yeyovayev 
T@ Oc@ trip Xpwotod: where the context plainly shows 
the meaning to be, “we have become a costly offering to 
God”); but explicitly recognizing the distinction, and 
tracing it with accuracy and precision; see, for instance, 
Chrysostom, Hom. xvi. in Rom., as quoted by Suicer (Thes. 
8. V. avadcya). 

And thus, putting all which has been urged together, 
—the anterior probability, drawn from the existence of 
similar phenomena in all languages, that the two forms 
of a word would gradually have two different meanings 
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attached to them; the wondrous way in which the two 
aspects of dedication to God, for good and for evil, are 
thus set out by slightly different forms of the same word; 
the fact that every passage in the N. T., where the words 
occur, falls in with this scheme; the usage, though not 
perfectly consistent, of later ecclesiastical books,—I cannot 
but conclude that dvd@nwa and dvdOewa are employed not 
accidentally by the sacred writers of the New Covenant in- 
different senses; but that St. Luke uses dvd6na (xxi. 5), 
because he intends to express that which is dedicated to 
God for its own honour as well as for God’s glory; St. Paul 
uses avd0eua because he intends that which is devoted to 
God, but devoted, as were the Canaanites of old, to his 
honour indeed, but its own utter loss; even ag in the end 
every intelligent being, capable of knowing and loving 
God, and called to this knowledge, must be either avdOnyua 
or avd@eua to Him (see Witsius, Misc. Sac. vol. ii. p. 54, 
sqq.; Deyling, Obss. Sac. vol. ii. p. 495, sqq.; Fritzsche on 
Rom. ix. 3; Hengstenberg, Christologie, 2nd ed. vol. iii. 
p- 655; Cremer, Biblisch-theologisches Worterbuch, 2nd ed. 


p- 550). 
§ vi. mpodyrevo, pavTevopar. 


IIpopntevo is a word of constant occurrence in the N. T.; 
pavtevouar occurs but once, namely at Acts xvi. 16; where, 
of the girl possessed with the “spirit of divination,” or 
“ spirit of Apollo,” it is said that she “ brought her masters 
much gain by soothsaying ” (wavtevopévn). The abstinence 
from the use of this word on all other occasions, and the 
use of it on this one, is very observable, furnishing a 
notable example of that religious instinct wherewith the 
inspired writers abstain from words, whose employment 
would tend to break down the distinction between hea- 
thenism and revealed religion. Thus evdapovia, although 
from a heathen point of view a religious word, for it ascribes 
happiness to the favour of some deity, is yet never em- 
c2 
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ployed to express Christian blessedness; nor could it fitly 
have been thus employed, da/uwv, which supplies its base, 
involving polytheistic error. In like manner dpetn, the 
standing word in heathen ethics for ‘virtue,’ is of very 
rarest occurrence in the N. T.; it is found but once in all 
the writings of St. Paul (Phil. iv. 8); and where else 
(which is only in the Epistles of St. Peter), it is in quite 
different uses from those in which Aristotle employs it.? 
In the same way 767, which gives us ‘ ethics,’ occurs only 
on a single occasion, and, which indicates that its absence 
elsewhere is not accidental, this once is in a quotation 
from a heathen poet (1 Cor. xv. 33). 

In conformity with this same law of moral fitness in 
the admission and exclusion of words, we meet with rpodn- 
revely as the constant word in the N. T. to express the 
prophesying by the Spirit of God: while directly a sacred 
writer has need to make mention of the lying art of 
heathen divination, he employs this word no longer, but 
pavrevecOar in preference (cf. 1 Sam. xxviii. 8; Deut. 
xviii. 10). What the essential difference between the two 
things, ‘prophesying’ and ‘soothsaying,’ ‘ weissagen’ 
(from ‘ wizan ’=‘ wissen ’) and ‘ wahrsagen,’ is, and why it 
was necessary to keep them distinct and apart by different 
terms used to designate the one and the other, we shall 
best understand when we have: considered the etymology 
of one, at least, of the words. But first, it is almost need- 
less at this day to warn against what was once a very 
common error, one in which many of the Fathers shared 
(see Suicer, s. v. tpopyTns), namely a taking of the mpo in 
mpopnteve and mpodytns ay temporal, which it is not any 
more than in wpo¢aovs, and finding as the primary mean- 
ing of the word, he who declares things before they come 
to pass. This foretelling or foreannouncing may be, and 
often is, of the office of the prophet, but is not of the 


1 ¢ ciety : . Q 
Verbum nimium humile,—as Beza, accounting for its absence, 
says. —‘si cum donis Spiritis Sancti comparatur,’ 
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essence of that office; and this as little in sacred as in 
classical Greek. The rpodnrys is the outspeaker ; he who 
speaks out the counsel of God with the clearness, energy 
and authority which spring from the consciousness of 
speaking in God’s name, and having received a direct 
message from Him to deliver. Of course all this appears 
in weaker and indistincter form in classical Greek, the 
word never coming to its full rights until used of the 
prophets of the true God. But there too the rpognrns is 
the ‘interpres Deorum ;’ thus Euripides (Ion, 372, 413; 
Bacch. 211): eet od péyyos, Terpecia, 768’ oy opds, eyo 
TpopnTns gor Aoywv yevnoouat: and Pindar (Fragm. 15), 
pavtevéo, Moica, mpopatevaow & zya: while in Philo (Quis 
Rer. Div. Her. 52) he is defined as épunveds Ocov, and 
again, dpyavov Qcovd éoTw Hyody, KpovdmEevoy Kat TANTTOMEVOV 
dopates tm avtov. From signifying thus the interpreter 
of the gods, or of God, the word abated a little of the 
dignity of its meaning, and wpedytns was no more than 
as interpreter in a more general sense; but still of the 
good and true; thus compare Plato, Phedr. 262 d; and 
the fine answer which Lucian puts into the mouth of 
Diogenes, when it is demanded of him what trade he 
followed (Vit. Auct. 8 d). But it needs not to follow 
further the history of the word, as it moves outside the 
circle of Revelation. Neither indeed does it fare other- 
wise within this circle. Of the podnrns alike of the 
Old Testament and of the New we may with the same 
confidence affirm that he is not primarily, but only acci- 
dentally, one who foretells things future; betng rather 
one who, having been taught of God, speaks out his 
will (Deut. xviii. 18; Isai. i.; Jer. i.; Ezek. 11.5; 1 Cor. 
Xiv. 3). 

In payrevopat we are introduced into quite a different 
sphere of things. The word, connected with pavris. is 
through it connected, as Plato has taught us, with pavia 
and patvopa. It will follow from this, that it contains 
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a reference to the tumult of the mind, the fury, the 
temporary madness, under which those were, who were 
supposed to be possessed by the god, during the time that 
they delivered their oracles; this mantic fury of theirs 
displaying itself in the eyes rolling, the lips foaming, 
the’ hair flying, as in other tokens of a more than natural 
agitation.' It is quite possible that these symptoms were 
sometimes produced, as no doubt they were often aggra- 
vated, in the seers, Pythonesses, Sibyls, and the like, by 
the inhalation of earth-vapours, or by other artificial 
excitements (Plutarch, De Def. Orac. 48). Yet no one 
who believes that real spiritual forces underlie all forms of 
idolatry, but will acknowledge that there was often much 
more in these manifestations than mere trickeries and 
frauds; no one with any insight into the awful mystery 
of the false religions of the world, but will see in these 
symptoms the result of an actual relation in which these 
persons stood to a spiritual world—a spiritual world, it is 
true, which was not above them, but beneath. 

Revelation, on the other hand, knows nothing of this 
mantic fury, exeept to condemn it. ‘The spirits of the 
prophets are subject to the prophets” (1 Cor. xiv. 32; ef. 
Chrysostom, In Ep. 1 ad Cor. Hom. 29, ad init.). The true 
prophet, indeed, speaks not of himself; wpodyrns yap idvov 
ovdsy drapOeyyetat, ANdOTpLa SE Tarta, bmnyoUvTOs éETzpov 
(Philo, Quis Rer. Div. Her. 52 d; cf. Plutarch, Amat. 16) ; 
he is rapt out of himself; he is év IIvevpare (Rev. i. 10) ; 
év éxotdoet (Acts xi. 5); bao Ivevparos “Ayiou hepopmevos 
(2 Pet. i. 21), which is much more than ‘moved by the 

1 Cicero, who loves to bring out, where he can, superiorities of the 
Latin language over the Greek, claims, and I think with reason, such a 
superiority here, in that the Latin had ‘ divinatio,’a word embodying the 
divine character of prophecy, and the fact that it was a gift of the gods, 
where the Greek had only pavrixy, which, seizing not the thing itself at 
any central point, did no more than set forth one of the external signs 
which accompanied its giving (De Divin. i. 1): ‘ Ut alia nos melius multa 


quem Greci, sic huic prestantissime rei nomen nostri a divis; Greeci, ut 
Plato interpretatur, a furore duxerunt.’ 
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Holy Ghost,’ as we have rendered it; rather ‘ getrieben,’ 
as De Wette (cf. Knapp, Script. Var. Argum. p. 33); he is 
Oeddnrros (Cyril of Alexandria) ; and we must not go so 
far in our opposition to heathen and Montanist error as 
to deny this, which some, above all those engaged in 
controversy with the Montanists, St. Jerome for example, 
have done (see the masterly discussion on this subject in 
Hengstenberg’s Christologie, 2nd ed., vol. iii. part 2, pp. 
158-188). But then he is lifted above, not set beside, his 
every-day self. It is not discord and disorder, but a higher 
harmony and a diviner order, which are introduced into 
his soul; so that he is not as one overborne in the region 
of his lower life by forces stronger than his own, by an 
insurrection from beneath: but his spirit is lifted out of 
that region into a clearer atmosphere, a diviner day, than 
any in which at other times it is permitted him to breathe. 
All that he before had still remains his, only purged, 
exalted, quickened by a power higher than his own, but 
yet not alien to his own; for man is most truly man when 
he is most filled with the fulness of God.!. Even within 
the sphere of heathenism itself, the superior dignity of the 
mpopynrns to the pavtis was recognized ; and recognized 
on these very grounds. Thus there is a well-known 
passage in the Timeus of Plato (71 e, 72 a, 6), where 
exactly for this reason, that the pdvtss is one in whom 
all discourse of reason is suspended, who, as the word 
itself implies, more or less rages, the line is drawn broadly 
and distinctly between him and the wpo¢yrns, the former 
being subordinated to the latter, and his utterances only 
allowed to pass after they have received the seal and 
approbation of the other. Often as it has been cited, it 
may be yet worth while to cite it, at least in part, once 
more: 10 TaY mpadytwv yévos el Tois évO£ous pavTelass 


1 See John Smith, the Cambridge Platonist, On Prophecy: ch. 4, 
The Difference of the true prophetical Spirit from all Enthusiastical 
Imposture. 
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kputas émixabvaravar vopos* ods mavTELs érrovopatoval Ties, 
ro mav hyvonkdtes bru THs 80 aiviypov odToL phys Kal 
davtdcews bToKpital Kal ovTL paytels, mpopyntas Os TOV 
pavrevopéver Sixatotata ovopavowr dv. The truth which 
the best heathen philosophy had a glimpse of here, was 
permanently embodied by the Christian Church in the 
fact that, while it assumed the mpognrtevew to itself, it 
relegated the pwavytevecOat to that heathenism which it was 
about to displace and overthrow. 


§ vii. Tipwpia, Koraots. 


Or these words the former occurs but once in the N. T. 
(Heb. x. 29; cf. Acts xxii.5; xxvi. 11), and the latter only 
twice (Matt. xxv. 46; 1 John iv. 18): but the verb Typo- 
pewv twice (Acts xxii. 5; xxvi. 11); and xoddew as often 
(Acts iv. 21; 2 Pet. ii.9). In tuwwpla, according to its 
classical use, the vindicative character of the punishment 
is the predominant thought; it is the Latin ‘ vindicatio,’ 
by Cicero (Inv. ii. 22) explained as that act ‘per quam vim 
et contumeliam defendendo aut ulciscendo propulsamus a 
nobis, et a nostris ; et per quam peccata punimus ;’ punish- 
ment as satisfying the inflicter’s sense of outraged justice, 
as defending his own honour, or that of the violated law. 
Herein its meaning agrees with its etymology, being from 
TYyLn, and odpos, opdw, the guardianship or protectorate of 
honour ; ‘ Khrenstrafe’ it has been rendered in German, 
or better, ‘Khrenrettung, die der Ehre der verletzten 
Ordnung geleistete Genugthuung’ (Delitzsch). In «éda- 
avs, on the other hand, is more the notion of punishment 
as it has reference to the correction and bettering of the 
offender (see Philo, Leg. ad Cat. 1; Josephus, Antt. ii. 
6. 8); it is ‘castigatio,’ and naturally has for the most 
part a milder use than tywwpia. Thus Plato (Protag. 
323 €) joims KoAdcers and vovberycers together: and the 
whole passage to the end of the chapter is eminently 
instructive as to the distinction between the words: 
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ovdels Konaler Tors adixodvtas Ott HOlenoev, Batis pn) 
@otep Onpiov aroyiotws TimwpEttal, » ». AAA TOD 
HéddovtTos yapw iva wn avis abdinynon; the same change 
in the words which he employs, occurring again twice or 
thrice in the sentence; with all which may be compared 
what Clement of Alexandria has said, Strom. iv. 24; and 
again vil. 16, where he defines xoAdcevs as pepixal madeias, 
and tiwwpia as Kaxovd dvtaroéocts. And this is Aristotle’s 
distinction (Rhet. i. 10): Stapéper 52 Tipwpla Kat Kodacis: 
n pév yap Kodacts TOD TdaxovTOS EvEeKd Zot’ 1) SE Tipwpia, 
Tov Tovwvvtos, iva atomnpwOn: cf. Ethic. Nic. iv. 5: 
Tinwpia maver THS Opyns, HOovnY avTL THS AVITNS EutroLovca. 
It is to these and similar definitions that Aulus Gellius 
refers when he says (Noct. Att. vi. 14): ‘ Puniendis pec- 
catis tres esse debere causas existimatum est. Una est 
que vovlecia, vel xddacts, vel mapaiveocis dicitur; cum 
pena adhibetur castigandi atque emendandi gratia; ut is 
qui fortuite deliquit, attentior fiat, correctiorque. Altera 
est quain ii, qui vocabula ista curiosius diviserunt, 
tyswpiav appellant. Ea causa animadvertendi est, cum 
dignitas auctoritasque ejus, in quem est peccatum, tuenda 
est, ne pretermissa animadversio contemtum ejus pariat, 
et honorem levet: idcircoque id ei vocabulum a conserva- 
tione honoris factum putant.’ There is a profound com- 
mentary on these words in Gdéschel’s Zerstreute Blatter, 
part 2, p. 343-360; compare too an instructive note in 
Wyttenbach’s Animadd. in Plutarch. vol. xii. p. 776. 

It would be a very serious error, however, to attempt 
to transfer this distinction in its entireness to the words 
as employed in the N. T. The coAacus aiwrvios of Matt. 
xxv. 46, as it is plain, is no merely corrective, and there- 
fore temporary, discipline ; cannot be any other than the 
d0dvatos Tyswpia (Josephus, B. J. ii. 8. 115 cf. Anté. xviii. 
I. 3, elpypos aidws), the didiou tysmpiar (Plato, Ax. 372 a), 
with which the Lord elsewhere threatens finally im- 
penitent men ‘Mark ix. 43-48) ; for in proof that Koraors 
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with xordfecbar had acquired in Hellenistic Greek this 
severer sense, and was used simply as ‘ punishment’ or 
‘torment,’ with no necessary underthought of the better- 
ing through it of him who endured it, we have only to 
refer to such passages as the following: Josephus, Antt. 
xv. 2.23 Philo, De Agric. 9; Mart. Polycar. 2; 2 Mace. 
iv. 38; Wisd. xix. 4; and indeed to the words of St. Peter 
himself (2 Ep. ii. 9). This much, indeed, of Aristotle’s 
distinction still remains, and may be recognized in the 
scriptural usage of the words, that in xédaous the relation 
of the punishment to the punished, in tipwpla to the 
punisher, is predominant. 
§ viii. ddAnOys, adnOuvos. 

Tue Latin ‘ verax’ and ‘verus’ would severally represent 
adnOns and adnOiwos, and in the main reproduce the dis- 
tinctions existing between them ; indeed, the Vulgate does 
commonly by aid of these indicate whether of the two 
stands in the original; but we having lost, or nearly lost, 
‘very’ (vrai) as an adjective, retaining it only as an adverb, 
have ‘ true’ alone whereby to render them both. It follows 
that the difference between the two disappears in our 
Version: and this by no fault of our Translators—uuless, 
indeed, they erred in not recovering ‘very,’ which was 
Wiclif’s common translation of ‘verus’ (thus John xv. 1, 
“T am the verri vine”), and which to recover would not 
have been easy in their time (indeed they actually so use 
it at Gen. xxvii. 21, 24) ; as it would not be impossible in 
ours. We in fact do retain it in the Nicene Creed, where 
it does excellent service—‘very God of very God’ (@zdv 
adn Oivov & Ozod adn Oivod). It would have been worth 
while to make the attempt, for the differences which we 
now efface are most real. Thus God is d\Ons, and He is 
also a\n@ivds: but very different attributes are ascribed to 
Him by the one epithet, and by the other. He is drOrs 
(John iii, 33; Rom. iii. 4;=‘verax’), inasmuch as He 
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cannot lie, as He is dyevdzjs (Tit. i. 2), the truth-speaking, 
and the truth-loving God (cf. Euripides, Jon, 1554). But 
He is édnOwos (1 Thess. i. 9; John xvii. 3; Isai. lxv. 16; 
=‘verus’), very God, as distinguished from idols and all 
other false gods, the dreams of the diseased fancy of man, 
with no substantial existence in the world of realities (cf. 
Atheneus, vi. 62, where one records how the Athenians 
received Demetrius with divine honours: os ein povos Obs 
annOwos, ot 8 &drot KabevOovow, 1 atrodnpovaww, } od« gic). 
“The adjectives in -c-vos express the material out of which 
anything is made, or rather they imply a mixed relation, 
of quality and origin, to the object denoted by the substan- 
tive from which they are derived. Thus €vA-1-vos means 
“of wood,’ ‘ wooden ;’ [dctpdx-t-vos, ‘ of earth,’ ‘ earthen ;’ 
vdand-t-vos, ‘of glass,’ ‘glassen;’] and dA7O-1-vds signifies 
‘ genuine,’ made up of that which is true [that which, in 
chemical language, has truth for its stuff and base]. This 
last adjective is particularly applied to express that which 
is all that it pretends to be; for instance, pure gold as 
opposed to adulterated metal” (Donaldson, New Cratylus, 
p: 426). 

It will be seen from this last remark that it does not of 
necessity follow, that whatever may be contrasted with the 
adnO.vés must thereby be concluded to have no substantial 
existence, to be altogether false and fraudulent. Inferior 
and subordinate realizations, partial and imperfect antici- 
pations, of the truth, may be set over against the truth in 
its highest form, in its ripest and completest development; 
and then to this last alone the title dAn@vés will be vouch- 
safed. Kahnis has said well (Abendmahl, p. 119): ‘’AAn- 
Os schliesst das Unwahre und Unwirkliche, dr7@.w0s das 
seiner Idee nicht Entsprechende auf. Das Mass des 
adnOns ist die Wirklichkeit, das des adnOwos die Idee. 
Bei dAnOs entspricht die Idee der Sache, bei dAnOewos die 
Sache der Idee.’ Thus Xenophon affirms of Cyrus (Anab. 
i. 9. 17), that he commanded dAn@wov arpatevpa, an army 
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indeed, an army deserving the name; but he would not 
have altogether refused this name of ‘army’ to inferior 
hosts; and Plato (Tim. 25 a), calling the sea beyond the 
Straits of Hercules, rédayos évTws, ddnOiwos ovtos, would 
say that it alone realized to the full the idea of the great 
ocean deep; cf. Rep. i. 347 d: 0 TO dvTe adyOwvos apxovr ; 
and again vi. 499 c: ddnOw7s pirocodias adnOivos Epws. We 
should frequently miss the exact force of the word, we 
might find ourselves entangled in serious embarrassments, 
if we understood dAnOivds as necessarily the trwe opposed 
to the false. Rather it is very often the substantial as 
opposed to the shadowy and outlinear ; as Origen (in Joan. 
tom. ii. § 4) has well expressed it: adn@wéos, mpos ayti- 
Svactody oKlas Kal TUTOV Kal eixovos. Thus at Heb. viii. 2, 
mention is made of the oxnv7 adnOevn into which our great 
High Priest entered; which, of course, does not imply 
that the tabernacle in the wilderness was not also most 
truly pitched at God’s bidding, and according to the pat- 
tern which He had shown (Exod. xxv.); but only that it, 
and all things in it, were weak earthly copies of heavenly 
realities (avtitura Tov adnOwov); the passing of the Jewish 
High Priest into the Holy of Holies, with all else pertain- 
ing to the worldly sanctuary, being but the oxida Tov ped- 
ovtoy ayabav, while the capa, the so filling up of these 
outlines that they should be bulk and body, and not 
shadow any more, was of Christ (Col. ii. 17). 

So, too, when the Baptist announces, “The law was 
given by Moses, but grace and truth came by Jesus Christ ” 

* This F. Spanheim (Dub. Evang. 106) has well put: ‘’Adndea in 
Scriptura Sacra interdum sumitur ethice, et opponitur falsitati et men- 
dacio; interdum mystice, et opponitur typis et umbris, ut edxdy illis re- 
spondens, que veritas alio modo etiam cya vocatur a Spiritu S. opposita 
Th Ka.” Of. Deyling, Obss, Sac. vol. iii. p. 317; vol. iv. pp. 548, 627; 
and Delitaseh : ‘Ks ist Beiname dessen was seinem Namen und Begriffe 
im vollsten, tiefsten, uneingeschrinktesten Sinne entspricht, dessen was 
das was es heisst nieht blos relativ ist, sondern absolut; nicht blos mate- 
riell, sondern geistig und geistlich; nicht blos zeitlich, sondern ewig ; 


nicht blos bildlich, d. h. vorbildlich, abbildlich, nachbildlich, sondern 
gegenbildlich und urbildlich,’ 
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(John i. 17), the antithesis cannot lie between the false and 
the true, but only between the imperfect and the perfect, 
the shadowy and the substantial. In like manner, the 
Eternal Word is declared to be Td dds 76 dAnOivdv (John 
i. 9), not denying thereby that the Baptist was also “a 
burning and a shining light” (John v. 35), or that the 
faithful are “lights in the world” (Phil. ii. 15; Matt. v. 14), 
but only claiming for a greater than all to be “the Light 
which lighteth every man that cometh into the world.” ! 
Christ proclaims Himself 6 dpros 6 addnOweos (John vi. 32), 
not suggesting thereby that the bread which Moses gave 
was not also “bread of heaven” (Ps. cv. 40), but only that 
it was such in a secondary inferior degree; it was not 
food in the highest sense, inasmuch as it did not nourish 
up unto eternal life those that ate it (John vi. 49). He is 
4 Gpreros 4 adnOwny (John xv. 1), not thereby denying that 
Israel also was God’s vine (Ps. Ixxx. 8; Jer. ii. 21), but 
affirming that none except Himself realized this name, snd 
all which this name implied, to the full (Hos. x. 1; Deut. 
xxxii. 32).2 It would be easy to follow this up further; 
but these examples, which the thoughtful student will 
observe are drawn chiefly from St. John, may suffice. The 
fact that in the writings of this Evangelist adnOuvos is 
used two and twenty times as against five times in all the 
rest of the N. T.., he will scarcely esteem accidental. 

To sum up then, as briefly as possible, the differences 
between these two words, we may affirm of the drnOys, 

1 Lampe (im loc.): ‘Innuitur ergo hic oppositio tum luminarium 
naturalium, qualia fuere lux creationis, lux Israélitarum in A®eypto, lux 
columns in deserto, lux gemmarum in pectorali, que non nisi umbree 
fuere hujus vere lucis; tum eorum, qui falso se esse lumen hominum 
gloriantur, quales sigillatim fuere Sol et Luna Ecclesiz Judaic, qui cum 
ortu hujus Lucis obscurandi, Joel ii. 31; tum denique verorum quoque 
luminariuin, sed in minore gradu, queque omne suum lumen ab hoc 
Lumine mutuantur, qualia sunt omnes Sancti, Doctores, Angeli lucis, ipse 
denique Joannes Baptista.’ 

2 Lampe: ‘Christus est Vitis vera, . . . et qua talis prepont, quin et 


opponi, potest omnibus aliis qui etiam sub hoc symbolo in scriptis pro- 
pheticis pinguntur.’ 
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that he fulfils the promise of his lips, but the dA»@uwes the 
wider promise of his name. Whatever that name imports, 
taken in its highest, deepest, widest sense, whatever ac- 
cording to that he ought to be, that he is to the full. 
This, let me further add, holds equally good of things as 
of persons; mioroi and dAn@uvol are therefore at Rev. xxi. 5 
justly found together. 


Six. Oparrwy, Sodros, Sudnovos, oixétns, banpéeTns. 


Tux only passage in the N. T. in which Oepd7reyv occurs is 
Heb. ili. 5: ‘And Moses verily was faithful in all his 
house, as a servant” (@s Oepamrewv). The allusion here to 
Num. xii. 7 is manifest, where the Septuagint has given 
Ocpdrrov as its rendering of 12y ; it has done the same 
elsewhere (Exod. iv. 10; Deut. iii. 24; Josh. i. 2), yet has 
not made this its constant rule, frequently rendering 
it not by Oepdrwv, but by dSodAos, out of which latter 
rendering, no doubt, we have at Rev. xv. 3, the phrase, 
Moons o SovXos Tov Meod. It willnot follow that there 
is no difference between do0dos and Oepdrrwr ; nor yet that 
there may not be occasions when the one word would be 
far more fitly employed than the other; but only that 
there are frequent occasions which do not require the 
bringing out into prominence of that which constitutes 
the difference between them. And such real difference 
there is. The Soddes, opposed to éredOepos (1 Cor. xii. 13; 
Rev. xiii. 16; xix. 18; Plato, Gorg. 502 d), having Seororns 
(Tit. ii. 9), or in the N. T. more commonly xdpios (Luke 
xii. 46), as its antithesis, is properly the ‘ bond-man,’ from 
dé, ‘ligo,’ one that is in a permanent relation of servitude 
to another, his will altogether swallowed up in the will of 
the other; Xenophon (Cyrop. viii. 1. 4): of pav S00r01 
dxovtes Tots SeambTats banpetodot. He is this, altogether 
apart from any ministration to that other at any one 
moment rendered; the Ospdwyv, on the other hand, is the 
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performer of present services, with no respect to the fact 
whether as a freeman or slave he renders them; as 
bound by duty, or impelled by love; and thus, as will neces- 
sarily follow, there goes habitually with the word the sense 
of one whose services are tenderer, nobler, freer than those 
of the dodA0s. Thus Achilles styles Patroclus his Oepa7or 
(Homer, It. xvi. 244), one whose service was not con- 
strained, but the officious ministration of love ; very much 
like that of the squire or page of the Middle Ages. 
Meriones is #epd7rwv to Idomeneus (xxiii. 113), Sthenelus 
to Diomed, while all the Greeks are Opdzrovtes ” Apnos 
(ii. 110 and often; cf. Nagelsbach, Homer. Theologie, p. 
280). Hesiod in like manner claims to be Movodwv 
Oeparvrwv: not otherwise in Plato (Symp. 203 c) Eros is 
styled the dxonovOos kal Oepdrwv of Aphrodite; cf. Pin- 
dar, Pyth. iv. 287, where the Oepamav is contrasted with 
the Spaorns. With all which agrees the definition of Hesy- 
chius (0 év Sevtépa rake pidos), of Ammonius (oi dzro- 
reTaypwévor ¢iror), and of Eustathius (rév pirov ot Spacre- 
xotepot). In the verb Oeparevew (=‘curare’), as distin- 
guished from dovAeveww, and connected with ‘ faveo,’ ‘ foveo,’ 
Oar, the nobler and tenderer character of the service 
comes still more strongly out. It may be used of the 
physician’s watchful tendance of the sick, man’s service 
of God, and is beautifully applied by Xenophon (Mem. iv. 
3. 9) to the care which the gods have of men. 

It will follow that the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, calling Moses a Oepa7wv in the house of God 
(iii. 5), implies that he occupied a more confidential posi- 
tion, that a freer service, a higher dignity was his, than 
that merely of a dodXos, approaching more closely to that 
of an oixovouos in God’s house; and, referring to Num. xii. 
6-8, we find, confirming this view, that an exceptional 
dignity is there ascribed to Moses, lifting him above other 
Sodror of God; ‘ egregius domesticus fidei tue’ Augustine 
(Conf. xii. 23) calls him; ef. Deut. xxiv. 5, where he is 
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oixérns xupiov. In agreement with this we find the title 
Oepdrwv xuplov given to Moses (Wisd. x. 16), but to no 
other of the worthies of the old Covenant mentioned in 
the chapter ; to Aaron indeed at xviii. 21. It would have 
been well if our Translators had seen some way to indicate 
the exceptional and more honourable title here given to 
him wko “ was faithful in all God’s house.” The Vulgate, 
which has ‘ famulus,’ has at least made the attempt (so 
Cicero, ‘ famule Idee matris’); Tyndal, too, and Cranmer, 
who have ‘minister,’ perhaps as adequate a word as the ~ 
language affords. 

Neither ought the distinction between Sdcdxovos and 
Sodros to be suffered to escape in an English Version of 
the N.T. There is no difficulty in preserving it. Avdxovos, 
not from dca and «dvs, one who in his haste runs through 
the dust—a mere fanciful derivation, and forbidden by the 
quantity of the antepenultima in dséxovos—is probably 
from the same root as has given us duéxcw, ‘to hasten 
after,’ or ‘ pursue,’ and thus indeed means ‘a runner’ still 
(so Buttmann, Lewil. i. 219; but see Déderlein, Lat. Syn. 
vol. v. p. 135). The difference between dSvaxovos on one 
side, and dodA0s and Oeparrwv on the other, is this—that 
dvaxovos represents the servant in his activity for the work 
(Svaxoveiv te, Hph. ill. 7; dudxovos rod evaryyendtov, Col. i. 23: 
2 Cor, iii. 6) ; not in his relation, either servile, .as that of the 
dovAos, or more voluntary, as in the case of the Oeparror, 
toa person. The attendants at a feast, and this with no 
respect to their condition as free or servile, are Sudxovor 
(John ii. 5; Matt. xxii. 13; cf. John xii. 2). The import- 
ance of preserving the distinction between Sodros and 
duaxovos may be illustrated from the parable of the Mar- 
riage Supper (Matt. xxii. 2-14). In our Version the 
king’s “servants” bring in the invited guests (ver. 3, 4, 8, 
10), and his ‘“‘servants” are bidden to cast out that guest 
who was without a wedding garment (ver. 13); but in the 
Greek, those, the bringers-in of the guests, are SodXou: 
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these, the fulfillers of the king’s sentence, are didcovor— 
this distinction being a most real one, and belonging to 
the essentials of the parable; the dodo. being men, the 
ambassadors of Christ, who invite their fellow-men into 
his kingdom now, the S:axovor angels, who in all the judg- 
ment acts at the end of the world evermore appear as the 
executors of the Lord’s will. The parable, it is true, does 
not turn on this distinction, yet these ought not any more 
to be confounded than the do0d0v and Bepiorai of Matt. 
xili. 27, 30; ef. Luke xix. 24. 

Olxérns is often used as equivalent to So0ros. Tt cer- 
tainly is so at 1 Pet. ii. 18; and hardly otherwise on the 
three remaining occasions on which it occurs in the N. T. 
(Luke xvi. 13; Acts x. 7; Rom. xiv. 4); nor does the 
Septuagint (Exod. xxi. 27; Deut. vi. 21; Prov. xvii. 2) 
appear to recognize any distinction between them; the 
Apocrypha as little (Ecclus, x. 25). At the same time 
olxérns (= ‘domesticus’) does not bring out and emphasize 
the servile relation so strongly as dovXos does; rather con- 
templates that relation from a point of view calculated to 
mitigate, and which actually did tend very much to miti- 
gate, its extreme severity. He is one of the household, of 
the ‘family,’ in the older sense of this word ; not indeed 
necessarily one born in the house; o/xoyevys is the word 
for this in the Septuagint (Gen. xiv. 14; Hccles. ii. 7) ; 
‘yverna,’ identical with the Gothic ‘bairn,’ in the Latin; 
compare ‘ criado’ in the Spanish ; but one, as I have said, 
of the family; oixérns éatlv 6 Kata Thy oiklav SiatpiBav, Kav 
érevOepos 9, Kowvov (Atheneus, vi. 93) ; the word being used 
in the best times of the language with so wide a reach as 
to include wife and children; so in Herodotus (viii. 106, 
and often) ; while in Sophocles (Trach. 894) by the otxéras 
the children of Deianira can alone be intended. On the 
different names given to slaves and servants of various 
classes and degrees see Athenzus, as quoted above. 

‘Yanpérns, which only remains to be considered, is a 

D 
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word drawn from military matters; he was originally the 
rower (from épécow, ‘remigo’), as distinguished from the 
soldier, on board a war-galley ; then the performer of any 
strong and hard labour; then the subordinate official who 
waited to accomplish the behests of his superior, as the 
orderly who attends a commander in war (Xenophon, 
Cyrop. vi. 2, 13); the herald who carries solemn messages 
(Euripides, Hec. 503). Thus Prometheus, as I cannot 
doubt, intends a taunt when he characterizes Hermes as 
Beav varnpérns (Aischylus, Prom. Vinct. 990), one who runs 
the errands of the other gods. In this sense, as an in- 
ferior minister to perform certain defined functions for 
Paul and Barnabas, Mark was their iarnpérns (Acts xiii. 5) ; 
and in this official sense of lictor, apparitor, and the like, 
we find the word constantly, indeed predominantly used 
in the N. T. (Matt. v. 25; Luke iv. 20; John vii. 32; 
xviii. 18; Acts v. 22). The mention by St. John of d0dr0x 
and vanpéras together (xviii. 18) is alone sufficient to indi- 
cate that a difference is by him observed between them ; 
from which difference it will follow that he who struck the 
Lord on the face (John xviii. 22) could not be, as some 
suggest, the same whose ear the Lord had just healed 
(Luke xxii. 51), seeing that this was a dodAos, that profane 
and petulant striker a twnpérns, of the High Priest. The 
meanings of dudxoves and tanpéerns are much more nearly 
allied; they do in fact continually run into one another, 
and there are innumerable occasions on which the words 
might be indifferently used; the more official character 
and functions of the dmnpérns is the point in which the 
distinction between them resides. See Vitringa, De Syna- 


gogd Vetere, pp. 916-919, and the Dictionary of the Bible, art. 
Minister. 


§ x. Seirla, PoBos, eirdBeia. 


Or these three words the first, d5eA/a, is used always in a 
bad sense ; the second, dos, ‘s a middle term, capable 
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of a good interpretation, capable of an evil, and lying in- 
differently between the two; the third, cirAdBea, is quite 
predominantly used in a good sense, though it too has 
not altogether escaped being employed in an evil. 

Azria, equivalent to the Latin ‘timor,’ and having 
Opacirns or ‘ foolhardiness’ for its contrary extreme 
(Plato, Tim. 87 a), is our ‘cowardice.’ It occurs only 
once in the N. T., 2 Tim. i. 7; where Bengel says, exactly 
on what authority I know not, ‘Est timor cujus cause 
potius in animo sunt quam foris;’ but deAuvdéw at John 
xiv. 27; and deAocs at Matt. viii. 26; Mark iv. 4o; Rev. 
xxi. 8: the dedo/ in this last passage being those who 
in time of persecution have under fear of suffering denied 
the faith; cf. Eusebius, Hist. Hecl. viii. 3. It is joined to 
avavipela (Plato, Phedr. 254 ¢; Legg. ii. 659 a), to Nevro- 
taéia (Lysias, Orat. in Alcib. p. 140), to uypdrns (Plu- 
tarch, Fab. Maz. 17), to ExdXvois (2 Mace. iii. 24); is 
ascribed by Josephus to the spies who brought an ill report 
of the Promised Land (Anté. iii. 15. 1); being constantly 
set over against dydpela, as devdos over against dvdpeios : 
for example, in the long discussion on valour and cowardice 
in Plato’s Protagoras, 360 d; see too the lively description 
of the de:Ads in the Characters (27) of Theophrastus. AgiA‘a 
seeks to shelter its timidity under the more honorable 
title of didBea! (Philo, De Fort. 739); pleads for itself 
that it is indeed doganrea (Plutarch, An. an Cor. App. Pej. 
3; Philo, Quod Det. Pot. Insid. 11). 

@DoPos, very often united with tpduos (as at Gen. ix. 2; 
Deut. xi. 25; Exod. xv. 6; 1 Cor. ii. 3; Phil, ii. 12), and 
answering to the Latin ‘metus,’ is, as has been said, a 
middle term, and as such used in the N. T. sometimes in 
a bad sense, but oftener in a good. Thus in a bad sense, 
Rom. viii. 15; 1 John iv. 18; cf. Wisd. xvii. 11; but ina 
good, Acts ix. 31; Rom. iil. 18; Ephes. vi. 5 ; Phil. ii. 12; 


1¢ And calls that providence, which we call fliyht.—DRrYDEN. 
D2 
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1 Pet.i. 17. Being this pzoov, Plato, in the Protagoras as 
referred to above, adds aicypds to it, as often as he would 
indicate the timidity which misbecomes a man. On the 
distinction between ‘timor,’ ‘metus,’ and ‘formido’ see 
Donaldson, Complete Latin Grammar, p. 489. 

EvvdBeva only occurs twice in the N. T. (Heb. v. 7 
{where see Bleek]; and xii. 28), and on each occasion 
signifies piety contemplated as a fear of God. The image 
on which it rests is that of the careful taking hold and 
wary handling, the ed. \apBavecOa, of some precious yet 
fragile vessel, which with ruder or less anxious handling 
might easily be broken ( yap stAdBeva cole. mavra, 
Aristophanes, Aves, 377), as in Balde’s sublime funeral 
hymn on the young German Empress— 

‘Quam manibus osseis tangit, 

Crystallinam phialam frangit ; 

O inepta et rustica Mors, 

O caduca juvencule sors!’ 
But such a cautious care in the conducting of affairs (the 
word is joined by Plutarch to rpovora, Mare. 9; ypnowww- 
Tarn @ewyr it is declared by Huripides, Phan. 794) ; springing 
as in part it will from a fear of miscarriage, easily lies open 
to the charge of timidity. Thus Demosthenes, who opposes 
evraPeva to Opdoos (517), claims for himself that he was only 
evraBys, where his enemies charged him with being Seirds 
and d@roAmos: while in Plutarch (Fab. 17) edraBys and 
SvcédrrvoTos are joined together. It is not wonderful then 
that fear should have come to be regarded as an essential 
element of edrdSeva, sometimes so occupies the word as to 
leave no room for any other sense (Josephus, Antt. xi. 6. 
9), though for the most part no dishonorable fear (see, 
howeyer, a remarkable exception, Wisd. xvii. 8) is in- 
tended, but one which a wise and good man might fitly en- 
tertain. Cicero (Tusc. iv. 6) : ‘ Declinatio [a malis] si cum 
ratione fiet, cautio appelletur, eaque intelligatur in solo 
esse sapiente ; qua autem sine ratione et cum exanima- 
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tione humili atque fractaé, nominetur metus.’ He has pro- 
bably the definition of the Stoics in his eyes. These, 
while they disallowed pdBos as a mdfos, admitted evrAdBea, 
which they defined as 2«xAtots civ AOyw (Clement of Alex- 
andria, Strom. ii. 18), into the circle of virtues; thus 
Diogenes Laertius (vii. 1. 116): rHv 08 edAaBevav [évavtlav 
gacly eivat] to Po8@, ovcay eiroyov Exxdcw* PohyO x}- 
ceo Oat pev yap Tov copoy ovdapuds, ebraBnOno ec Oar dé: 
and Plutarch (De Repugn. Stoic. 11) quotes their maxim : 
TO yap evrAaPeicOar copav idiov. Yet after all, these dis- 
tinctions whereby they sought to escape the embarrass- 
ments of their ethical position, the admission for instance 
that the wise man might feel ‘suspiciones quasdam etiam 
ire affectuum,’ but not the ‘ affectus’ themselves (Seneca, 

- De Irdé, i. 16; ef. Plutarch, De Virt. Mor. 9), were nothing 
worth; they had admitted the thing, and were now only 
fighting about words, with which to cover and conceal the 
virtual abandonment of their position, being ovomaTopaxot, 
as a Peripatetic adversary lays to their charge. See on 
this matter the full discussion in Clement of Alexandria, 
Strom. ii. 7-9 ; and compare Augustine, De Civ. Det, ix. 4. 
On the more distinctly religious aspect of evAdBera there 
will be opportunity to speak hereafter (§ 48). 


§ xi. xaxla, KaxonOea. 


Ir would be a mistake to regard xaxia in the N. T. as 
embracing the whole complex of moral evil. In this 
latitude no doubt it is often used; thus dpery and xaxia 
are virtue and vice (Plato, Rep. 444 d); apetal kai naxia 
virtues and vices (Aristotle, Rhet. ii. 12; Bthic. Nic. 
vii. 1; Plutarch, Cony. Prec. 25, and often); while Cicero 
(Tusc. iv. 15) refuses to translate kakla by ‘malitia,’ 
choosing rather to coin ‘vitiositas’ for his need, and 
giving this as his reason: ‘Nam malitia certi cujusdam 


b 


vitii nomen est, vitiositas omnium;’ showing plainly 
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hereby that in his eye xaxia was the name, not of one 
vice, but of the viciousness out of which all vices spring. 
In the N. T., however, «axia is not so much viciousness as 
a special form of vice. Were it viciousness, other evil habits 
of the mind would be subordinated to it, as toa larger term 
including the lesser ; whereas in fact they are coordinated 
with it (Rom. i. 29; Col. iii. 8; 1 Pet. ii. 1), We must 
therefore seek for it a more special meaning; and, com- 
paring it with vovyp/a, we shall not err in saying that caxia 
is more the evil habit of mind, the ‘ malitia,’ by which 
Cicero declined to render it, or, as he elsewhere explains it, 
‘ versuta et fallax nocendi ratio’ (Nat. Deor. iii. 30; De Fin. 
iii. 11 in fine) ; while zrovnpéa is the active outcoming of the 
same. Thus Calvin says of caxla (Eph. iv. 31): ‘ Significat 
hoe verbo [Apostolus] anim: pravitatem que humanitati 
et equitati est opposita, et malignitas vulgo nuncupatur,’ 
or as Cicero defines ‘ malevolentia’ (Tusc. Quest. iv. 9) : 
‘voluptas ex malo alterius sine emolumento suo.’ Our 
English Translators, rendering xaxia so often by ‘ malice’ 
(Eph. iv. 313 1 Cor.v. 8; xiv. 20; 1 Pet. ii. 1), show that 
they regarded it very much in this light. With this agrees 
the explanation of it by Theodoret on Rom. i.: xaxiay 
Karel TH Woyis él Ta yelpw pony, Kal Tov ért BrAABn Tod 
Téhas ywvopevov Noyiopov. Not exactly but nearly thus the 
author of what long passed as a Second Epistle of Cle- 
ment’s, but which now is known not to be an Epistle at 
all, warns against «ax/a as the forerunner (apoodolzopos) 
of all other sins (§ 10). Compare the art. Bosheit in 
Herzog’s Real-Encyclopidie. 

While xax/a occurs several times in the N.T., caxo/Oeva 
occurs but once, namely in St. Paul’s long and terrible 
catalogue of the wickednesses with which the heathen 
world was filled (Rom. i. 29) ; but some four or five times 
in the Books of the Maccabees (3 Mace. iii. 22; vii. 3; 
4 Macc. i. 4; lil. 4); xaxoxOns there as well (4 Mace. i. 25; 
il. 16); never in the Septuagint. We have translated it 
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‘malignity.” When, however, we take it in this wider 
meaning, which none would deny that it very often has 
(Plato, Rep. i. 384 d; Kenophon, De Ven. xiii. 16), or in 
that wider still which Basil the Great gives it (Reg. Brev. 
Int. 77: xaxonOeva pév oti, os royitouar, adbth 4 morn 
kal Kexpuppévn xaxia Tod HOous), making it, as he thus does, 
exactly to correspond to the ‘ill nature’ of our early 
divines (see my Select Glossary, s. v.), just as the author 
of the Third Maccabees (iii. 22) speaks of some TH cupdite 
kaxonOeia TO Kadov atwcdpevot, Sinvexds d8 eis TO haddov 
éxvevovtes, when, I say, its meaning is so far enlarged, it 
is very difficult to assign to it any domain which will not 
have been already preoccupied either by xax/a or trovnpia. 
I prefer therefore to understand xaxo7jOea here in the 
more restricted meaning which it sometimes possesses. 
The Geneva Version has so done, rendering it by a peri- 
phrasis, “taking all things in the evil part; ” which is 
exactly Aristotle’s definition, to whose ethical terminology 
the word belongs (Rhet. ii. 13): rte yap xaxonOeva TO ert 
7) xeipov imokapBdvev dmavta: or, as Jeremy Taylor 
calls it, ‘a baseness of nature by which we take things by 
the wrong handle, and expound things always in the 
worst sense ;’! the ‘ malignitas interpretantium’ of Pliny 
(Ep. v. 7);? being exactly opposed to what Seneca (De 
Tré, ii. 24) so happily calls the ‘benigna rerum esti- 
matio.’ For precisely such a use of caxonfws see Josephus, 
Antt. vii. 6. 1; ef. 2 Sam. x. 3. This giving to all words 
and actions of others their most unfavorable interpreta- 
tion Aristotle marks as one of the vices of the old, in that 
mournful, yet for the Christian most instructive, passage, 
which has been referred to just now; they are caxonOe.s 
and Kxayvmomrot. We shall scarcely err then, taking 

1 Grotius: ‘Cum que possumus in bonam partem interpretari, in 
pejorem rapimus, contra quam exigit officium dilectionis.’ 

2 How striking, hy the way, this use of ‘ interpretor,’ as ‘to interpret 


awry, in Tacitus (himself not wholly untouched with the vice), Pliny, 
and the other writers of their age. 
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xaxonOea, at Rom. i. 29, in this narrower meaning; the 
position which it occupies in that dread catalogue of sins 
entirely justifying us in treating it as that peculiar form 
of evil which manifests itself in a malignant interpretation 
of the actions of others, a constant attribution of them to 
the worst imaginable motives. 

Nor should we take leave of xaxonOeaa without noticing 
the deep psychological truth attested in this secondary 
meaning which it has obtained, namely, that the evil 
which we trace in ourselves makes us ready to suspect and 
believe evil in others. The xaxonjOns, being himself of an 
evil moral habit, projects himself, and the motives which 
actuate him, into others round him, sees himself in them ; 
for, according to our profound English proverb, ‘ Ill doers 
are ill deemers ;’ or, as it runs in the monkish line, ‘ Au- 
tumat hoc in me quod novit perfidus in se;’” and just as 
Love on the one side, in those glorious words of Schiller, 


‘delightedly believes 
Divinities, being itself divine ;” 

so that which is itself thoroughly evil finds it impossible 
to believe anything but evil in others (Job i. g-11; ii. 4, 5). 
Thus the suitors in the Odyssey, at the very time when 
they are laying plots for the life of Telemachus, are per- 
suaded that he intends at a banquet to mingle poison with 
their wine, and so to make an end of them all (Odyss. ii. 
329, 330). Iago evidently believes the world to be peopled 
with Iagoes, can conceive of no other type of humanity 
but his own. Well worthy of notice here is that remark- 
able passage in the Republie of Plato (iii. 409 a, b), where 
Socrates, showing the profit that it is for physi¢ians to 
have been chiefly conversant with the sick, but not for 
teachers and rulers with the bad, explains how it comes to 
pass that young men, as yet uncorrupted, are ed7jOevs rather 
than KaxonBes, dre ob« Zyovtes év éavtois mapadelypata 
opotomabh rots rovypois. 
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§ xll. dyamrdo, piréo. 


WE have made no attempt to discriminate between these 
words in our English Version. And yet there is often a 
difference between them, well worthy to have been noted 
and reproduced, if this had lain within the compass of our 
language; being very nearly equivalent to that between 
‘diligo’ and ‘amo’ in the Latin. To understand the 
exact distinction between these, will help us to understand 
that between those other which are the more immediate 
object of our inquiry. For this we possess abundant 
material in Cicero, who often sets the words in instructive 
antithesis to one another. Thus, writing to one friend of 
the affection in which he holds another (Hp. Fam. xiii. 47) : 
‘Ut scires illum a me non diligi solum, verum etiam 
amart;’ and again (Ad Brut. 1): ‘L. Clodius valde me 
diligit, vel, ut gugatixwrepoy dicam, valde me amat.’ From 
these and other like passages (there is an ample collection 
of them in Déderlein’s Latein. Synon. vol. iv. pp. 98 seq.), 
we might conclude that ‘amare,’ which answers to guAciv, 
is stronger than ‘ diligere,’ which, as we shall see, corre- 
sponds to dyarav. This is true, but not all the truth. 
Ernesti has successfully seized the law of their several 
uses, when he says: ‘ Diligere magis ad judicium, amare 
vero ad intimum animi sensum pertinet.’ So that, in fact, 
Cicero in the passage first quoted is saying,—‘I do not 
esteem the man merely, but I love him; there is something 
of the passionate warmth of affection in the feeling with 
which I regard him.’ 

It will follow, that while a friend may desire rather 
‘amari’” than ‘diligi’ by his friend, there are aspects 
in which the ‘ diligi’ is more than the ‘ amari,’ the 
ayaracOa: than the ¢gursicGar. The first expresses a 
more reasoning attachment, of choice and selection 
(‘ diligere ’=‘ deligere’), from a seeing in the object upon 
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whom it is bestowed that which is worthy of regard; or 
else from a sense that such is due toward the person so 
regarded, as being a benefactor, or the like; while the 
second, without being necessarily an unreasoning attach- 
inent, does yet give less account of itself to itself; is more 
instinctive, is more of the feelings or natural affections, 
implies more passion; thus Antonius, in the funeral dis- 
course addressed to the Roman people over the body of 
Cesar: bir Hoare adtov ws Tatépa, Kal HyaT oats 
ws evepyérnv (Dion Cassius, xliv. 48). And see in Xenophon 
(Mem. ii. 7.9. 12) two passages throwing much light on the 
relation between the words, and showing how the notions 
of respect and reverence are continually implied in the 
ayarav, which, though not excluded by, are still not in- 
volved in, the ¢udetv. Thus in the second of these, ai pév 
as xndeuova epirovy, 0 b& ws wheriwovs Hydra. Out of 
this it may be explained, that while men are continually 
bidden aya7ray Tov @zov (Matt. xxii. 37; Luke x. 27; 1 Cor. 
viii. 3), and good men declared so to do (Rom. viii. 28 ; 
1 Pet.i. 8; 1 John iv. 21), the dirciv rov Ozdv is commanded 
to them never. The Father, indeed, both ayamd rov Tiov 
(John iii. 35), and also dude? Tov Tiov (John v. 20) ; with 
the first of which statements such passages as Matt. iii. 17, 
with the second such as John i. 18; Prov. viii. 22, 30, 
may be brought into connection. 

In almost all these passages of the N. T., the Vulgate, 
by the help of ‘diligo’ and ‘amo,’ has preserved a dis- 
tinction which we have let go. This is especially to be 
regretted at John xxi. 15-17; for the passing there of the 
original from one word to the other is singularly instruc- 
tive, and should by no means escape us unnoticed. In 
that threefold “ Lovest thou Me?” which the risen Lord 
addresses to Peter, He asks him first, ayaras we; At this 
moment, when all the pulses in the heart of the now peni- 
tent Apostle are beating with a passionate affection toward 
his Lord, this word on that Lord’s lips sounds far too cold; 
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to very imperfectly express the warmth of his affection 
toward Him. The question in any form would have been 
grievous enough (ver. 17); the language in which it is 
clothed makes it more grievous still. He therefore in his 
answer substitutes for the dyamds of Christ the word of a 
more personal love, @iA®@ ce (ver. 15). And this he does 
not on the first occasion only, but again upon a second. 
And now at length he has triumphed ; for when his Lord 
puts the question to him a third time, it is not dyads 
any more, but girs. All this subtle and delicate play of 
feeling disappears perforce, in a translation which either 
does not care, or is not able, to reproduce the variation in 
the words as it exists in the original. 

I observe in conclusion that zpws, gpav, gpacrys, never 
occur in the N. T., but the two latter occasionally in the 
Septuagint ; thus épdv, Esth. ii. 17; Prov. iv. 6; épacris 
generally in a dishonorable sense as ‘paramour’ (Ezek. 
Xvi. 333; Hos. ii. 5); yet once or twice (as Wisd. viii. 2) 
more honorably, not as=‘ amasius,’ but ‘amator.’? Their 
absence is significant. It is in part no doubt to be ex- 
plained from the fact that, by the corrupt use of the world, 
they had become so steeped in sensual passion, carried 
such an atmosphere of unholiness about them (see Origen, 
Prol. in Cant. Opp. tom iii. pp. 28-30), that the truth of 
God abstained from the defiling contact with them ; yea, 
devised a new word rather than betake itself to one of 
these. For it should not be forgotten that ayd7n is a 
word born within the bosom of revealed religion: it occurs 
in the Septuagint (2 Sam. xiii. 15; Cant. ii. 4; Jer. ii. 2), 
and in the Apocrypha (Wisd. ili. 9); but there is no trace 
of it in any heathen writer whatever, and as little in Philo 
or Josephus; the utmost they attain to here is ¢:\avOpwria 
and vader dia, and the last never in any sense but as the 


1 Bengel generally has the honour ‘rem acu tetigisse ;’ here he has 
singularly missed the point and is wholly astray: ‘ dyawav, amare, est 
necessitudinis et affectis; gudciv, diligere, judicii.’ 
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love between brethren in blood (cf. Cremer, W. B. d. N. T. 
Grdcitét, p. 12). But the reason may lie deeper still. 
"Epos might have fared as so many other words have 
fared, might have been consecrated anew, despite of the 
deep degradation of its past history ;! and there were ten- 
dencies already working for this in the Platonist use of it, 
namely, as the longing and yearning desire after that un- 
seen but eternal Beauty, the faint vestiges of which may 
here be everywhere traced ;? ovpdvios pws, Philo in this 
sense has called it (De Vit. Cont.2; De Vit. Mos. 1). But 
in the very fact that zpws (=o deuos tpwepos, Sophocles, 
Trach. 476), did express this yearning desire (Euripides, 
Ion, 673; Alcestis, 1101); this longing after the unpos- 
sessed (in Plato’s exquisite mythus, Symp. 203 b, “Epas is 
the offspring of Ilevéa), lay its deeper unfitness to set forth 
that Christian love, which is not merely the sense of need, 
of emptiness, of poverty, with the longing after fulness, 
not the yearning after an unattained and in this world 
unattainable Beauty ; buta love to God and to man, which 
is the consequence of God’s love already shed abroad in 
the hearts of his people. The mere longing and yearning, 
and pws at the best is no more, has given place, since the 
Incarnation, to the love which is not in desire only, but 
also in possession. That Zows is no more is well expressed 
in the lines of Gregory Nazianzene (Carm. ii. 34, 150, 151): 


Ilo@os & dpekss 4 Karav 1%) py KAXOr, 
"Epos 68 Oepyuos dSvoxabextos te ToOos. 


* On the attempt which some Christian writers had made to distinguish 
between ‘amor’ and ‘ dilectio’ or ‘caritas, see Augustine, De Civ. Det, 
xiv. 7: ‘ Nonnulli arbitrantur aliud esse dilectionem sive caritatem, aliud 
amorem. Dicunt enim dilectionem accipiendam esse in bono, amorem 
in malo,’ He shows, by many examples of ‘dilectio’ and ‘ diligo’ used 
in an ill sense in the Latin Scriptures, of ‘amor’ and ‘amo’ in a good, 
the impossibility of maintaining any such distinction. 

? I cannot regard as anevidence of such reconsecration the celebrated 
words of Ignatius, Ad Rom. 7: 6 éuds épws éoravpwra. It is far more 
consistent with the genius of these Ignatian Epistles to take gps sub- 
jectively here, ‘ My love of the world is crucified,’ #.e. with Christ ; rather 
than objectively, ‘ Christ, the object of my love, is crucified.’ 
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§ xili, Oddacca, Tédayos . 


THE connexion of @4¢d\acca with the verb tapacoe, that 
it means properly the agitated or disturbed, finds favour 
with Curtius (p. 596) and with Pott (Htym. Forsch. vol. ii. p. 
56). Schmidt dissents (vol. 1. p. 642) ; and urges that the 
predominant impression which the sea makes on the be- 
holder is not of unrest but of rest, of quietude and not of 
agitation; that we must look for the word’s primary 
meaning in quite another direction: @dAacca, he says, 
‘ist das Meer nach seiner natiirlichen Beschaffenheit, als 
grosse Salzflut, und dem Sinne nach von dem poetischen 
as durch nichts unterscheiden.’ It is according to him 
‘the great salt flood.’ But not entering further into this 
question, it will be enough to say that, like the Latin 
‘mare,’ it is the sea as contrasted with the land (Gen. i. 
10; Matt. xxiii. 15; Acts iv. 24); or perhaps more strictly 
as contrasted with the shore (see Hayman’s Odyssey, vol. 1. 
p- Xxxlii. Appendix). Iléaryos, closely allied with ha€, 
maAatus, ‘plat,’ ‘plot,’ ‘flat,’ is the vast uninterrupted level 
and expanse of open water, the ‘altum mare,’! as distin- 
guished from those portions of it broken by islands, shut 
in by coasts and headlands (Thucydides, vi. 104; vii. 49; 
Plutarch, 7Timol. 8).2 The suggestion of breadth, and not 
depth, except as an accessory notion, and as that which 
will probably find place in this open sea, lies in the word; 
thus Sophocles (Ud. Col. 659): paxpdv 76 Sedpo trédayos, 


1 It need hardly be obsorved that, adopted into Latin, it has the same 
meaning : 
‘Ut pelagus tenuere rates, nec jam amplius ulla 
Occurrit tellus, maria undique et undique celum.’ 
Virgil, Zn. v. 8. 


2 Hippias, in the Protagoras ot Plato (338 a), charges the eloquent 
sophist with a devyew eis réAayos TGV Adywr, droxpiarra yjv. This last 
idiom reappears in the French ‘noyer la terre,’ applied to a ship sailing 
out of sight of land ; as indeed in Virgil's ‘ Pheescum abscondimus arces,’ 
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ovd? TA@Sywov: so too the murmuring Israelites (Philo, 
Vit. Mos. 35) liken to a wrédayos the illimitable sand-flats 
of the desert ; and in Herodotus (ii. 92) the Nile overflow- 
ing Egypt is said wedaylSew ra media, which yet it only 
covers to the depth of a few feet; cf. ii. 97. A passage in 
the Timeus of Plato (25 a, b) illustrates well the distinc- 
tion between the words, where the title of wéXayos is re- 
fused to the Mediterranean Sea: which is but a harbour, 
with the narrow entrance between the Pillars of Hercules 
for its mouth; while only the great Atlantic Ocean be- 
yond can be acknowledged as dAnOuwds movTos, médayos 
évtws. Compare Aristotle, De Mun. 3; Meteorol. ii. 1: 
pgovoa 8 % Odratta palverar Kata tas otevdorntas [the 
Straits of Gibraltar], efzrov Ova mepiéyovcay yiv eis pixpov 
éx peyddrou cuvayeTa TENAYOS. 

It might seem as if this distinction did not hold good 
on one of the two occasions upon which wéAayos occurs 
in the N. T., namely Matt. xviii. 6: “It were better for 
him that a millstone were hanged about his neck, and that 
he were drowned in the depth of the sea” (kal catarovtic OH 
év TO Teddyer THs Oaddoons). But the sense of depth, 
which undoubtedly the passage requires, is here to be 
looked for in the catamovtic OF :—éyTos (not in the N. T.), 
being connected with SBd@os, BuOds (Exod. xv. 5), BévOos, 
perhaps the same word as this last, and implying the sea 
in its perpendicular depth, as wéXayos (=‘ equor maris’), 
the same in its horizontal dimensions and extent. Com- 
pare’ Doderlein, Lat. Syn. vol. iv. p. 75. 


§ xiv. oKdnpds, avornpés. 


In the parable of the Talents (Matt. xxv.), the slothful 
servant charges his master with being cxAnpés, “an hard 
man ” (ver. 24); while in the corresponding parable of St. 
Luke it is avornpos, “an austere man” (xix. 21), which 
he accuses him of being. It follows that the words must 
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be nearly allied in meaning ; but not that they are identi- 
cal in this. 

L«Anpos, derived from oxédAXro, cxAfvas (=‘ arefacio’), 
is properly an epithet applied.to that which through lack 
of moisture is hard and dry, and thus rough and dis- 
agreeable to the touch; or more than this, warped and 
intractable, the ‘asper’ and ‘durus’ in one. It is then 
transferred’ to the region of ethics, in which it chiefly 
moves, expressing there roughness, harshness, and intracta- 
bility in the moral nature of a man. Thus Nabal (1 Sam. 
XXV. 3) is oxAnpés, and no epithet could better express the 
evil conditions of the churl. For other company which 
the word keeps, we find it associated with avyynpés (Plato, 
Symp. 195 d); avrérumos (Theet. 155 a; Plutarch, De 
Pyth. Orac. 26); dperadorpodos (Plato, Crat. 407 d); dypsos 
(Aristotle, Hthic.iv. 8; Plutarch, Cons. ad Apoll. 3); dv7)- 
duvtos (Prec. Ger. Reip. 3); amnvys (De Vit. Pud.); avé- 
paoros (De Adul. et Am. 19); tpayvs (De Lib. Ed. 18) ; 
amaidevtos (Alex. Virt. seu Fort. Or. i. 5); dtpemros (Dio- 
genes Laértius, vii. 1. 64, I1 7)3 abnuiacrys (Philo, De 
Septen. 1); av0adns (Gen. xlix. 3); movnpos (1-Sam. xxv. 
3); wexpos. It is set over against ednOuxds (Plato, Charm. 
I 75 d); paraxos (Protag. 331 d); warOaxds (Symp. 195 d; 
Sophocles, Gdip. Col. 771). 

Avornpos, which in the N. T. appears but once (Luke 
xix. 21), and never in the Septuagint, is in its primary 
meaning applied to such things as draw together and con- 
tract the tongue, are harsh and stringent to the palate, as 
new wine not yet mellowed by age, unripe fruit, and the like. 
Thus Cowper, describing himself, when a boy, as gather- 
ing from the hedgerows ‘sloes austere,’ uses ‘austere’ 
with exactest propriety. But just as we have transferred 
‘strict’ (from ‘stringo’) to the region of ethics, so the 
Greeks transferred avo7npos, with dn image borrowed from 
the taste, as in oxAnpés from the touch. Neither does this 
word set out anything amiable or attractive in him to 
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whom it is applied. It keeps company with andns (Plato, 
Rep. iii. 398 a); axparos and dvyduvtos (Plutarch, Prec. 
Conj. 29); avidvaros (Phoc. 5); av0éxactos! (De Adul. et 
Am. 14); moxpds (ibid. 2); ayéAaoros and avévrevetos (De 
Oup. Div. 7); abypnpos (Philo, De Pram. et Pen. 5); while 
Eudemus (Ethic. Eudem. vii. 5) contrasts the avornpds with 
the edtpdmendos, using the latter word in a good sense. 

At the same time none of the epithets with which 
avatnpos is associated imply that deep moral perversity 
which lies in many with which oxdnpds is linked; and, 
moreover, it is met not seldom in more honorable com- 
pany; thus it is joined with c@dppwr continually (Plutarch, 
Prec. Conj. 7, 29; Quest. Gr. 40); with povorxds (Symp. 
v. 2); with cwppovxos (Clemert of Alexandria, Pedag. 
ii. 4); one, otherwise yevvaios cal péyas, is avotnpos as not 
sacrificing to the Graces (Plutarch, Amat. 23) ; while the 
Stoics affirmed all good men to be austere (Diogenes 
Laértius, vii. 1.64, 117): cal avornpovs 5é paow sivas rav- 
tas Tovs o1ovdalous, TO pnTE avTovs Tpds 7dSovAV Optrety, 
pnre Tap dddwv Ta mpds Hdoviy mpoadéyecOar: cf. Plu- 
tarch, Prec. Conj. 27. In Latin, ‘austerus’ is predomi- 
nantly an epithet of honour (Déderlein, Lat. Synon. vol. 
iii. p. 232) ; he to whom it is applied is earnest and severe, 
opposed to all levity; needing, it may very well be, to watch 
against harshness, rigour, or moroseness, into which he 
might easily lapse—(‘ non austeritas ejus tristis, non dis- 
soluta sit comitas,’ Quintilian, ii. 2. 5)-—but as yet not 
chargeable with these. 

We may distinguish, then, between them thus: oxAnpds 
conveys always a reproach and a grave one, indicates a 
character harsh, inhuman, and (in the earlier use of that 
word) uncivil; in the words of Hesiod, dddyavros zywv 

* In Plutarch this word is used in an ill sense, as self-willed, joined 
by him to d@reyxros, that is, not to be moulded and fashioned like moist 
clay, in the hands of another, ‘eigensinnig;’ being one of the many 


which, in all languages, beginning with a good sense (Aristotle, Ethic. 
Nic. iv. 7), have ended with a bad. 
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xpatepodpova Oupdy. It is not so with avornpés. This 
epithet does not of necessity convey a reproach at all, any 
more than the German ‘streng,’ which is very different 
from ‘hart;” and even where it does, yet conveys one of 
far less opprobrious a kind; rather the exaggeration of a 
virtue pushed too far, than an absolute vice. 


’ , @ ¢ 
§ xv. eix@v, opolwars, opolwpa. 


THERE is a twofold theological interest attending the 
distinction between eixcwv and the two words which are 
here brought into comparison with it; the first belonging 
to the Arian controversy, and turning on the fitness or 
unfitness of the words before us to set forth the relation 
of the Son to the Father; while the other is an interest 
that, seeming at first sight remote from any controversy, 
has yet contrived to insinuate itself into more than one, 
namely, whether there be a distinction, and if so, what it 
is, between the ‘image’ (eixav) of God, in which, and the 
‘likeness’ (opolwats) of God, after which, man was created 
at the beginning (Gen. i. 26). 

I need hardly remind those who will care to read this 
volume of the distinction drawn between the words during 
the course of the long Arian debate. Some there may be 
who are not acquainted with Lightfoot’s note on Col.i. 15 
in his Commentary on the Colossians. Them I must refer to 
his discussion on the words eixa@v Tod @eod. It is evident 
that cixev (from exw, Zovxa) and opolwpa might often be 
used as equivalent, and in many positions it would be in- 
different whether one or the other were employed. Thus 
they are convertibly used by Plato (Phedr. 250 b), ouorw- 
para and eixdves alike, to set forth the earthly copies and 
resemblances of the archetypal things in the heavens. 
When, however, the Church found it necessary to raise up 
bulwarks against Arian error and equivocation, it drew a 
strong distinction between these two, one not arbitrary, 

E 
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but having essential difference in the words themselves for 
its ground. Eixwy (=‘imago’=‘imitago ’=dreducpa), 
and used in the same intention of the Logos by Philo (Leg. 
Alleg. iii. 31), always assumes a. prototype, that which it 
not merely resembles, but from which it is drawn, a wapd- 
Sevypa (Philo, ibid.) ; itis the German ‘ Abbild,’ which in- 
variably presumes a ‘ Vorbild ;’ thus Gregory Nazianzene 
(Orat. 36): airy yap eixovos Picts, wlunpua elvar Tod dpye- 
tuov. Thus, the monarch’s head on the coin is eixov 
(Matt. xxii. 20) ; the reflection of the sun in the water is 
eixov (Plato, Phedo, 99 d); the statue in stone or other 
material is eixwv (Rev. xiii. 14) ; and, coming nearer to the 
heart of the matter than by any of these illustrations 
we have done, the child is gupvyos eixodv of his parents. 
But in the opolwpa or opolwors, while there is resemblance, 
it by no means follows that it has been acquired in this 
way, that it is derived: it may be accidental, as one egg is 
like another, as there may exist a resemblance between two 
men in no way akin to one another. Thus, as Augustine 
in an instructive passage brings out (Quesé. lxxxiii. 74), the 
‘jmago ’ (+e/xwv) includes and involves the ‘ similitudo,’ 
but the ‘similitudo’ (=oyelwors) does not involve the 
‘imago.’ The reason will at once be manifest why eixdy 
is ascribed to the Son, as representing his relation to the 
Father (2 Cor. iv. 4; Col. i. 15; cf. Wisd. vii. 26); while 
among all the words of the family of duo.os, not merely 
none are so employed in the Scripture, but they have all 
been expressly forbidden and condemned by the Church; 
that is, so soon as ever this has had reason to suspect that 
they were not used in good faith. Thus Hilary, address- 
ing an Arian, says, “I may use them, to exclude Sabellian 
error; but I will not suffer you to do so, whose intention is 
altogether different’ (Con. Constant. Imp. 17-21). 

Eixoy, in this its augustest application, like yapaxrmp 
and atatvyacpa (Heb. i. 3), with which theologically it ir 
nearly allied, like Zcomtpov, dtpls, dméppoia (Wisd. v. 2 
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26), like oxud (Philo, Leg. Alleg. iii. 31 ; but not Heb. x. 1); 
which are all remoter approximations to the same truth, 
is indeed inadequate ; but, at the same time, it is true 
as far as it goes; and in human language, employed for 
the setting forth of truths which transcend the limits of 
human thought, we must be content with approximate 
statements, seeking for the complement of their inade- 
quacy, for that which shall redress their insufficiency, from 
some other quarter. Hach has its weak side, which must be 
supported by strength derived from elsewhere. Eixayp is 
weak ; for what image is of equal worth and dignity with the 
prototype from which it is imaged? But it has also its 
strong side; it implies an archetype from which it has 
been derived and drawn; while oyoworys, opolwois, and 
words of this family, expressing mere similarity, if they 
did not actually imply, might yet suggest, and if they 
suggested, would seem to justify, error, and that with no 
compensating advantage. Exactly the same considera- 
tions were at work here, which, in respect of the verbs 
yevvav and xrifew, did in this same controversy lead the 
Church to allow the former and to condemn the latter. 
The student who would completely acquaint himself with 
all the aspects of the great controversy to which these 
words, in their relation to one another, gave rise, above all, 
as to the exact force of eixév as applied to the Son, will 
find the materials admirably prepared to his hand by 
Petavius, De Trin. ii. 11; iv. 6; vi. 5,6; while Gfrdrer 
(Philo, vol. i. p. 261 sqq.) will give him the very interest- 
ing, but wholly inadequate, speculations of the Alexandrian 
theosophists on the same subject. 

The second interest in the discrimination of these words 
lies in the question, which has often been discussed, 
whether in that great fiat announcing man’s original con- 
stitution, “Let us make man in our image (xar’ eixova, 
LXX., Do¥ Heb.), after our likeness” (xa? ouolwow, LXX.. 
min Heb.), anything different was intended by the second 


EBE2 
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from the first, or whether the second is merely to be 
regarded as consequent upon the first, “in our image,” 
and therefore “after our likeness.” Both the eixov and 
dpolwars are claimed for man in the N. T.: the eixov, 
1 Cor. xi. 7; the opolwors, Jam.iii.9. The whole subject 
is discussed at large by Gregory of Nyssa in a treatise which 
he has devoted exclusively to the question (Opp. 1638, vol. 
ii. pp. 22-34), but mainly in its bearing on controversies 
of hisown day. He with many of the early Fathers, as also 
of the Schoolmen, affirmed a real distinction. Thus, the 
great Alexandrian theologians taught that the eicav was 
something im which men were created, being common to 
all, and continuing to man as much after the Fall as 
before (Gen. ix. 6), while the oyolwo1s was something 
toward which man was created, that he might strive after 
and attain it; Origen (De Prin. iii. 6): ‘Imaginis digni- 
tatem in prima conditione percepit, similitudinis vero per- 
fectio in consummatione servata est;’ cf. im Joan. tom. xx. 
20; Ireneus, v. 16. 2; Tertullian, De Bapt. 5. Doubtless 
the Platonist studies and predilections of the illustrious 
theologians of Alexandria had some influence upon them 
here, and on this distinction which they drew. It is well 
known that Plato presented the ouovdc0ar Té O26 xara rd 
Suvarév (Theet. 176 a) as the highest scope of man’s life ; 
and indeed Clement (Strom. ii. 22) brings the great passage 
of Plato to bear upon this very discussion. The School- 
men, in like manner, drew a distinction, although it was 
not this one, between ‘these two divine stamps upon man.’ 
Thus Anselm, Medit. 1"; Peter Lombard, Sent. ii. 
dist. 16; H. de 8. Victore, De Animd, ii. 25; De Sac. i. 
6. 2: ‘Imago secundum cognitionem veritatis, similitudo 
secundum amorem virtutis;’ the first declaring the in- 
tellectual, as the second the moral, preéminence in which 
man was created. 

Many, however, have refused to acknowledge these, or 
any other distinctions, between the two declarations ; as 
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Baxter, for instance, who, in his interesting reply to 
Elliott the Indian Missionary’s inquiries on the subject, 
rejects them all as groundless conceits, though himself in 
general only too anxious for distinction and division (Life 
and Times, by Sylvester, vol. ii. p. 296). They were scarcely 
justified in this rejection. The Alexandrians, I believe, 
were very near the truth, if they did not grasp it altogether. 
There are portions of Scripture, in respect of which the 
words of Jerome; originally applied to the Apocalypse, ‘quot 
verba tot sacramenta,’ hardly contain an exaggeration. 
Such an eminently significant part is the history of man’s 
creation and his fall, all which in the first three chapters 
of Genesis is contained. We may expect to find mysteries 
there; prophetic intimations of truths which it might 
require ages upon ages todevelop. And, without attempt- 
ing to draw any very strict line between eixév and opolwcts, 
or their Hebrew counterparts. we may be bold to say that 
the. whole history of man, not only in his original creation, 
but also in his after restoration and reconstitution in the 
Son, is significantly wrapped up in this double statement; 
which is double for this very cause, that the Divine Mind 
did not stop at the contemplation of his first creation, but 
looked on to him as “renewed in knowledge after the 
image of Him that created him” (Col. iii, 10, on which 
see Lightfoot in loco); because it knew that only as par- 
taker of this double benefit would he attain the true end 
for which he was ordained. 


§ xvl. dowrla, acéryea. 


Ir is little likely that he who is dowzos will not be avexyis 
also; but for all this dowria and aoédyea are not iden- 
tical in meaning; they will express different aspects of 
his sin, or at any rate contemplate it from different points 


of view. 
’Acwtia, a word in which heathen ethics said much 
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more than they intended or knew, occurs thrice in the 
N. T. (Ephes. v. 18; Tit. i. 6; 1 Pet. 4); once in the 
Septuagint (Prov. xxviii. 7) and once in the Apocrypha, 
being there joined with x@pou (2 Mace. vi. 4). We have 
further the adverb dcotws, at Luke xv. 13; and dowrtos 
once in the Septuagint (Prov. vii. 11). At Ephes. v. 18 
we translate it ‘excess ;’ in the other two places, ‘ riot,’ as 
tav dootos, “in riotous living ;” the Vulgate always by 
‘luxuria’ and ‘luxuriose,’ words implying in medieval 
Latin a loose and profligate habit of living which is strange 
to our ‘luxury’ and ‘ luxuriously’ at the present: see my 
Select Glossary, s. vv. in proof. “Acwtos is sometimes 
taken in a passive sense, aS =daoworos (Plutarch, Alcib. 3); 
one who cannot be saved, o@fecOar pu) Suvdpevos, as 
Clement of Alexandria (Pedag. ii. 1) explains it, ‘ per- 
ditus’ (Horace, Sat.1. 2. 15), ‘heillos, or as we used to 
say, a ‘losel,’ a ‘hopelost’ (this noticeable word is in 
Grimeston’s Polybwus) ; Grotius: ‘Genus hominum ita im- 
mersorum vitiis, ut eorum salus deplorata sit ;’ the word 
being, so to speak, prophetic of their doom to whom it 
was applied.'. This, however, was quite the rarer use ; 
more commonly the dowres is one who himself cannot 
save, or spare,= ‘ prodigus ;’ or, again to use a good old 
English word more than once employed by Spenser, but 
which we have now let go, a ‘scatterling.’ This extra- 
vagant squandering of means Aristotle notes as the proper 
definition of dowtla (Hthic. Nic. iv. 1. 3): dowrla éoriv 
virepBory mepl ypnuata. The word forms part of his 
ethical terminology ; the érevOgpios, or the truly liberal 
man, keeps the golden mean between the two dxpa, namely, 

’ Thus in the Adelphi of Terence (vi. 7), one having spoken of a youth 
“Juxu perditum,’ proceeds : 


‘ipsa si cupiat Salus, 
Servare prorsus non potest hanc familiam.’ 


No doubt in the Greek original there was a threefold play here on dowros, 
cornpia, and o@ev, which the absence of a corresponding group of words 
in Latin has hindered Terence from preserving. 
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acwtia (=‘effusio’) on one side, and dvedevOepia, or ig- 
noble stinginess ( = ‘ tenacitas,’ Augustine, Ep. 167. 2), 
on the other. It is in this view of dowrla that Plato (Rep. 
viii. 560 e), when he names the various catachrestic terms, 
according to which men call their vices by the names of 
the virtues which they caricature, makes them style their 
acwria, weyadorpéreca : compare Quintilian (Inst. viii. 36): 
‘Pro luxuria liberalitas dicitur.’ It is at this stage of its 
meaning that Plutarch joins with it aoAurévea ‘De Apoph. 
Cat. 1); and Menander dooros with vodvreAns (Meineke, 
Fragm. Com. p. 994). 

But it is easy to see that one who is dow ros in this 
sense of spending too much, of laying out his expenditure 
on a more magnificent scheme than his means will war- 
rant, slides easily, under the fatal influence of flatterers, 
and of all those temptations with which he has surrounded 
himself, into a spending on his own lusts and appetites 
of that with which he parts so freely, laying it out for the 
gratification of his own sensual desires. Thus the word 
takes a new colour, and indicates now not only one of a too 
expensive, but also and chiefly, of a dissolute, debauched, 
profligate manner of living; the German ‘liederlich.’ 
Aristotle has noted this (Ethic. Nic. iv. 1. 36): 816 xat 
axonractot avTav [Tav acoTwv] cic oi TOANOL* Edyepas yap 
avarloKovtes Kal is Tas dxoNaclas Sarravnpol ict, cal dia Td 
pn mpos TO Kadrov Env, mpos Tas ndovas aroxdivevawv. Here 
he explains a prior statement: tovds dxpareis wal sis dxada- 
clay Sarravnpods aowtouvs Kadovpev. 

In this sense dcwria is used in the N. T.; as we find 
aowtiavand kpavmdaAat joined elsewhere together (Herodian, 
ii. 5). The two meanings will of course run often into 
one another, nor will it be possible to keep them strictly 
asunder. Thus the several examples of the dcwzos, and of 
acwrtia, which Athenzus (iv. 59-67) gives, are sometimes 
rather of one kind, sometimes of the other. The waster 
of his goods will be very often a waster of everything 
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besides, will lay waste himself—his time, his faculties, his 
powers; and, we may add, uniting the active and passive 
meanings of the word, will be himself laid waste ; he at 
once loses himself, and is lost. In the Tabula of Cebes, 
’Acwrtia, one of the courtesans, the temptresses of Her- 
cules, keeps company with ’Axpacia, ’Am\notia and Konda- 
ela. 

The etymology of acé\yeva is wrapped in obscurity ; 
some going so far to look for it as to Selge, a city of 
Pisidia, whose inhabitants were infamous for their vices; 
while others derive it from Oédyew, probably the same 
word as the German ‘ schwelgen:’ see, however, Donald- 
son, Cratylus, 3rd edit. p. 692. Of more frequent use than 
acaria in the N. T., it is in our Version generally rendered 
‘lasciviousness’ (Mark vii. 22; 2 Cor. xil. 21; Gal. v. 19; 
Ephes. iv. 29; 1 Pet. iv. 3; Jude 4); though sometimes 
‘wantonness’ (Rom. xiii. 13; 2 Pet. ii. 18); as in the 
Vulgate now ‘impudicitia,’ and now ‘ luxuria ;’ even as it 
is defined in the Etymologicon Magnum as éroiuorns mpos 
macav noovnv. If our Translators or the Latin had im- 
purities and lusts of the flesh exclusively in their eye, they 
have certainly given to the word too narrow a meaning. 
"Acédyeva, which, it will be observed, is not grouped with 
such in the catalogue of sins at Mark. vii. 21, 22, is best 
described as wanton lawless insolence; being somewhat 
stronger than the Latin ‘ protervitas,’ though of the same 
quality, more nearly ‘ petulantia,’ Chrysostom (Hom. 37 
in Matt.) joining itaporns with it. It is defined by Basil 
the Great (Reg. Brev. Int. 67) as dudbeows uyhs wn Eyovoa 
) un pépovea adryos aOXntixov. The acedyijs, a8 Passow 
observes, is very closely allied to the t8pictixds and 
axoXacTos, being one who acknowledges no restraints, 
who dares whatsoever his caprice and wanton petulance 
may suggest.' None would deny that doédyeva may dis- 


1 Thus Witsius (Melet. Led. p. 465) observes: ‘doédyeav dici posse 
omnem tam ingenii, quam morum proterviam, petulantiam, lasciviam 
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play itself in acts of what we call ‘ lasciviousness ;’ for 
there are no worse displays of é8pis than in these; but 
still it is their petulance, their insolence, which this 
word, linked by Polybius (v. 111) with Bia, expresses. Of 
its two renderings in our Version, ‘ wantonness’ is the 
best, standing as it does in a remarkable ethical con- 
nexion with doé\yea, and having the same duplicity of 
meaning. 

In a multitude of passages the notion of lasciviousness 
is altogether absent from the word. In classical Greek it 
is defined (Bekker’s Anecdota, p. 451) 7) pet’ arnpeacpod Kal 
Opacitnros Bia. Thus, too, Demosthenes in his First Philip- 
pic, 42, denounces the doéAyea of Philip ; while elsewhere 
he characterizes the blow which Meidias had given him, as 
in keeping with the known doéAyeva of the man, joining 
this and dSpus together (Cont. Meid. 514); linking elsewhere 
dcerxyas with decrrotixes (Or. xvii. 21),and with rpomeras 
(Or. lix. 46). As adcédyera Plutarch characterizes a similar. 
outrage on the part of Alcibiades, committed against an 
honorable citizen of Athens (Alcib. 8) ; indeed, the whole 
picture which he draws of Alcibiades is the full-length 
portrait of an adceAy7js. Aristotle notices dnwaywyav acér- 
yevav as a frequent cause of revolutions (Pol. v. 4). Josephus 
ascribes doéAyera and pavia to Jezebel, daring, as she did, 
to build a temple of Baalin the Holy City itself (Antt. 
viii. 13. I); and the same to a Roman soldier, who, being 
on guard at the Temple during the Passover, provoked by 
an act of grossest indecency a tumult, in which many lives 
were lost (xx. 5. 3). Other passages, helpful to a fixing of 
the true meaning of the word, are 3 Mace. 11. 26; Polybius, 
vili. 14. 13; Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. v. 1. 26; and see the 
quotations in Wetstein, vol. i. p. 588. ’"Acédyeva, then, and 
acwria are clearly distinguishable; the fundamental notion 


que ab Aischine opponitur ry perpidrnts Kai codpociry.’ There is a 
capital note, but too long to quote, on all that dcvé\yera includes in Coc- 


ceius on Gal. v. § 136. 
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of dcwrla being wastefulness and riotous excess; of doéd- 
ryeva, lawless insolence and wanton caprice. 


§ xvii. Ovyyavo, drropat, Wnraddw. 


An accurate synonymous distinction will sometimes cause 
us at once to reject as untenable some interpretation of 
Scripture, which might, but for this, have won a certain 
amount of allowance. Thus, many interpreters have ex- 
plained Heb. xii. 18: “ For ye are not come unto the 
mount that might be touched” (pnradwopév spet), by Ps. 
civ. 32: “He toucheth the hills, and they smoke;” and 
call in aid the fact that, at the giving of the Law, God 
came down upon mount Sinai, which “was altogether on 
a smoke, because the Lord descended upon it” (Exod. 
xix. 18). But decisively forbidding this is the fact that 
nado never expresses the so handling of an object as 
to exercise a moulding, modifying influence upon it, but 
at most a feeling of its surface (Luke xxiv. 39: 1 Johni.1); 
this, it may be, with the intention of learning its composi- 
tion (Gen. xxvii. 12, 21, 22); while not seldom it signifies 
no more than a feeling for or after an object, without any 
actual coming in contact with it at all. It continually ex- 
presses a groping in the dark (Job v. 14); or of the blind 
(Isai. lix. 10; Gen. xxvii. 12; Deut. xxviii. 29; Judg. 
xvi. 26);. tropically sometimes (Acts xvii. 27) ; compare 
Plato (Phed. 99 b), Wradpdvtes Gomep év axdrer; Aris- 
tophanes, Pax, 691; Hecles. 345, and Philo, Quis Rer. 
Div. Her. 51. Nor does the eradopevov dpos, to which 
reference was just made, the ‘mons palpabilis,’ or ‘ trac- 
tabilis,’ as the Vulgate has it, mean anything else: ‘Ye 
are not come,’ the Apostle would say, ‘to any material 
mountain, like Sinai, capable of being touched and 
handled; not, in this sense, to the mountain that might 
be fell, but to the heavenly Jerusalem, ta a vanrdv, not to 
an aig@nrdy, dpos.’ Thus Knapp. (Script, Var. Argum, p. 
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264): ‘ Videlicet 76 yyraddpevor idem est, quod aicOnrov, 
vel quidquid sensu percipitur aut investigatur quovis 
modo; plane ut Tacitus (Ann. iii. 12) ocwlis contrectare 
dixit, nec dissimili ratione Cicero ( Tuse. iii. 15) mente con- 
trectare. Kt Sina quidem mons ideo aicOnrés appellatur, 
quia Sioni opponitur, quo in monte, que sub sensus 
cadunt, non spectantur ; sed ea tantum, que mente atque 
animo percipi possunt, vonta, mvevpatixd, Oud. Appo- 
site ad h. ]. Chrysostomus (Hom. 32 in Ep. ad Hebr.): 
mwadvTa Towuv TOTE aicOnTd, Kal des, Kal pwval’ TavTa 
vonta Kal ddpara vo v.’ 

The so handling of any object as to exert a modifying 
influence upon it, the French ‘ manier,’ as distinguished 
from ‘ toucher,’ the German ‘betasten,’ as distinguished 
from ‘berithren,’ would be either adareaOas' or Buyyavew. 
These words may be sometimes exchanged the one for the 
other, as at Exod. xix. 12 they are; and compare Aristotle, 
De Gen. et Corrupt. 1. 8, quoted by Lightfoot with other 
passages at Coloss. 11. 21; but in the main the first is 
stronger than the second ; éwteqOaz (= ‘ contrectare ’) than 
Ovyyavew (Ps. civ. 15; 1 John v. 18), as appears plainly in 
a passage of Xenophon (Cyr. i. 3. 5), where the child Cyrus, 
rebuking his grandfather’s delicacies, says: dts ce ope, 
Stay ev TOD apTou arn, Eis avdav THY XElpa aTroWrapevon, bTav 
d8 rovTav Twos Olyns, evO0s atroxabaipyn THY yElpa sis TA 
xetpopaxtpa, ws mavu ayOopevos. It is, indeed, so much 
stronger that it can be used, which certainly Ovyydvew 
could not, of the statuary’s shaping of his materials (Pla- 
tarch, Max. cum Principibus, 1); the self-conscious effort, 
which is sometimes present to this, being always absent 
from the other. Our Version, then, has exactly reversed 
the true order of the words, when, at Col. ii. 21, it trans- 
lates pn dayn, undé yevon, pndé Oiyns, “ Touch not, taste 
not, handle not.” The first and iast prohibitions should 

1 In the passage alluded to already, Ps. civ. 32, the words of the Sep- 


tuagint are, 6 dardpevos Tay dpéwy Kal Karvifovrat, 
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change places, and the passage read, “ Handle not, taste 
not, touch not; ” just as in the Latin Versions ‘ tangere,’ 
which now stands for érrecOa, and ‘attaminare,’ or ‘ con- 
trectare,’ for @uyetv, should be transposed. How much 
more vividly will then come out the ever ascending scale 
of superstitious prohibition among the false teachers at 
Colosse. To abstain from ‘handling’ is not sufficient ; 
they forbid to ‘taste,’ and, lastly, even to ‘ touch,’ those 
things from which, according to their notions, uncleanness 
might be contracted. Beza has noted this well: ‘ Verbum 
Oiyew a verbo drtecOar sic est distinguendum, ut decres- 
cente semper oratione intelligatur crescere superstitio.’ 
The verb yavew does not once occur in the N. T., nor in 
the Septuagint. There is, I may observe in conclusion, 
a very careful study on this group of words in Schmidt’s 
Synonymik, vol. 1., pp. 224-243. 


§ xvlil. maduyyeveria, avaxaivwots. 


Iladvyyevecia is one among the many words which the 
Gospel found, and, so to speak, glorified; enlarged the 
borders of its meaning; lifted it up into a higher sphere ; 
made it the expression of far deeper thoughts, of far 
mightier truths, than any of which it had been the vehicle 
before. It was, indeed, already in use; but as the Chris- 
tian new-birth was not till after Christ’s birth ; as men 
were not new-born, till Christ was born (John i. 12) ; ‘as 
their regeneration did not go before, but only followed 
his generation ; so the word could not be used in this its 
highest, most mysterious sense, till that great mystery of 
the birth of the Son of God into our world had actually 
found place. And yet it is exceedingly interesting to 
trace these its subordinate, and, as they proved, prepara- 
tory uses. There are passages (as, for instance, in Lucian, 
(Musce Hncom. 7) in which it means revivification, and 
nothing more. In the Pythagorean doctrine of the trans- 
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migration of souls, their reappearance in new bodies was 
called their wadvyyevecia (Plutarch, De Hsu Car. i. 7; 
ii. 6: De Isid. ef Osir. 35: ’Ocipidos ai dvaBidces Kab 
manoyyeveria: De Hi ap. Delp. 9: amoBiwoes xal raduy- 
yeveoiar: De Def. Orac. 51: petaBoral ab maduyyeveciat). 
For the Stoics the word set forth the periodic renovation 
of the earth, when, budding and blossoming in the spring- 
time, it woke up from its winter sleep, and, so to speak, 
revived from its winter death: which revival therefore 
Marcus Antoninus calls (ii. 1) t9v aepvodienv maduyyeve- 
alav Tév drwy. Philo also constantly sets forth by aid of 
madiyyeveola the phenix-like resurrection of the material 
world out of fire, which the Stoics taught (De Incorr. Mun. 
17, 21; De Mun. 15); while in another place, of Noah 
and those in the Ark with him, he says (De Vit. Mos. ii. 
12): maduyyevecias éyévovto iyepoves, kal Sevtépas apyn- 
yérat trepiddov. Basil the Great (Hexaém. Hom. 3) notes 
some heretics, who, bringing old heathen speculations 
into the Christian Church, dzeipovs @Oopas Kdcpov Kal 
manuyyeverias eicdyovow. Cicero (Ad Attic. vi. 6) calls 
his restoration to his dignities and honours, after his 
return from exile, ‘hance wadeyyeveciay nostram,’ with 
which compare Philo, Leg. ad Cat. 41. Josephus (Antté: 
xi. 3. 9) characterizes the restoration of the Jewish nation 
after the Captivity, as tHv avd«rnow Kal Tadvyyeveriav Ths 
matploos (= fworolnow, Ezra ix. 8,9). And, to cite one 
passage more, Olympiodorus, a later Platonist, styles 
recollection or reminiscence, which must be carefully dis- 
tinguished from memory,!' the wadvyyevecia of knowledge 


1 The very purpose of the passage in Olympiodorus is to bring out 
the old Aristotelian and Platonic distinction between ‘memory’ (uvjun, 
Gedichtniss) and ‘recollection ’ or ‘reminiscence ’ (dvduvnots, Heb. x. 3; 
Wiedererinnerung), the first being instinctive, and common to beasts 
with men, the second being the reviving of faded impressions by a distinct 
act of the will, the reflux, at the bidding of the mind, of knowledge 
which has once ebbed (Plato, Philebus, 34 6; Legg. v. 732 6: dvdpynots 
3 dori emippon ppovyaews drodurovans : cf. Philo, Cong. Erud. Grat. 8), 
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(Journal des Savans, 1834, p. 488): waduyyeveria Tijs 
YVOTEOS ETTLY 1) aVapVnats. 

Tladvyyevecia, which has thus in heathen and Jewish 
Greek the meaning of a recovery, a restoration, a revival, 
yet never reaches, or even approaches, there the depth of 
meaning which it has acquired in Christian language. 
The word does not once occur in the O. T. (but wdAw 
yivecOat at Job xiv. 143 cf. Josephus, Con. Apion. ii. 
30), and only twice in the New (Matt. xix. 28; Tit. iii. 
5); but on these two occasions (as is most remarkable), 
with meanings apparently different. In our Lord’s own 
words there is evident reference to the new-birth of the 
whole creation, the doxardetacis mavtwv (Acts iii. 21), 
which shall be when the Son of Man hereafter comes in his 
glory ; while “the washing of regeneration ” whereof St. 
Paul speaks, has to do with that new-birth, not of the 
whole travailing creation, but of the single soul, which is 
now evermore finding place.. Is then traduyyeveola used 
in two different senses, with no common bond binding the 
diverse uses of it together? By no means: all laws of 
language are violated by any such supposition. The fact 
is, rather, that the word by our Lord is used in a wider, 
by his Apostle in a narrower, meaning. They are two 
circles of meaning, one comprehending mere than the 
other, but their centre is the same. The wadsyyeveria 
which Scripture proclaims begins with the puxpdxocpos 
of single souls.; but it does not end with this ; it does not 
cease its effectual working till it has embraced the whole 
paxpoxocpos of the universe. The primary seat of the 
manuyyeverta is the soul of man; itis of this that St. Paul 
speaks ; but, having established its centre there, it extends 
in ever-widening circles; and, first, to his body; the day 
of resurrection being the day of wanduyyevecia for it. It 


and as such proper only to man (Aristotle, De Hist. Anim. i. 1. 15; 
Brandis, Aristoteles, pp. 1148-53). It will at once be seen that of this 
latter only Olympiodorus could say, that it is radvyyevecia ris yrooeas. 
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follows that those Fathers had a certain, though only a 
partial, right, who at Matt. xix. 28 made qraduyyevecia 
equivalent to dvdoracis, and themselves continually used 
the words as synonymous (Husebius, Hist. Hecl. v. 1. 58; 
ill. 23; Euthymius: wadvyyeveriav Asyer THY 2x vexpaov 
avactacw os tradwlwiav; see Suicer, s. v.). Doubtless 
our Lord there implies, or presupposes, the resurrection, 
but he also includes much more. Beyond the day of 
resurrection, or, it may be, contemporaneous with it, a 
day will come when all nature shall put off its soiled work- 
day garments, and clothe itself in its holy-day attire, “the 
times of restitution of all things” (Acts iii. 21); of what 
Plutarch, reaching out after this glorious truth, calls the 
petaxoopnats (De Fac. in Orbe Lune, 13); of ‘the new 
heaven and the new earth’ (Rev. xxi. 1; Isai. Ixv. 17; lxvi. 
22; 2 Pet. iii. 13); a day by St. Paul regarded as one in 
the labour-pangs of which all creation is groaning and 
travailing until now (Rom. viii. 21-23).! Man is the pre- 
sent subject of the manuyyeveria, and of the wondrous 
change which it implies; but in that day it will have 
included within its limits that whole world of which man 
is the central figure: and here is the reconciliation of the 
two passages, in one of which it is contemplated as_per- 
taining to the single soul, in the other to the whole re- 
deemed creation. These refer both to the same event, but 
at different epochs and stages of its development. ‘ Palin- 
genesia,’ as Delitzsch sayé concisely and well (Apologetck, 


1 Parallels from heathen writers are very often deceptive, none are 
more likely to prove so than those which Seneca offers; on which see 
Lightfoot in an Appendix to his Commentary on St. Paul’s Eyustle to the 
Golatians, p. 268, sqq. ; and also Aubertin, Sur les Rapports supposés entre 
Sénéque et S. Paul. And yet, with the fullest admission of this, the 
words which follow must be acknowledged as remarkable (Zp. 102): 
*Quemadmodum novem mensibus nos tenet_maternus uterus, et preparat 
non sibi sed illi loco in quem videmur emitti, jam idonei spiritum trahere, 
et in aperto durare, sic per hoc spatium quod ab infantia patet in senectu- 
tem, in alium natures sumimur partum, alta ortgo nos expectat, alius rerum 
status.’ 
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p- 213), ‘ist kurzer Ausdruck fiir die Wiedergeburt oder 
Verklirung der menschlichen Leiblichkeit und der ausser- 
menschlichen Gesammtnatur.? Compare Engelhardt, 
Weltverkliirung und Welternewerung in the Zeitschrift fir 
Inther. Theol. 1871, p. 48, sqq. 

’ Avayévynows, @ word common enough with the Greek 
Fathers (see Suicer, 8s. v.), nowhere occurs in the N. T., 
although the verb dvayevydw twice (1 Pet. i. 3, 23). Did 
we meet it there, it would constitute a closer synonym 
to maduyyevecia than avaxalvwois can do; davayévyno.s 
(=regeneratio) bringing out the active operation of Him 
who is the author of the new-birth; while wanuyyevecla 
(=renascentia) is that same new-birth itself. But not 
urging this further, we have now to speak of dvaxalvwots 
(=renovatio), of the relations in which it stands to 7advy- 
yeveola, and the exact limits to the meaning of each. 

And first it is worth observing that while the word 
maduyysvecia is drawn from the realm of nature, dvaxatl- 
voows is derived from that of art. A word peculiar to the 
Greek of the N. T., it occurs there only twice—once in 
connexion with zradvyyeveocia (Tit. iii. 5), and again at 
Rom. xii. 2; but we have the verb dvaxaivdw, which also 
is exclusively a N. T. form, at 2 Cor. iv. 16; Col. iii. 10; 
and the more classical dvaxaivifw, Heb. vi. 6, from which 
the nouns, frequent in the Greek Fathers, dvaxawiopos 
and dvaxaivmots,! are more immediately drawn ; we have 
also dvavedw at Ephes. iv. 23; allin similar uses. More 
on these words will be found in § lx. Our Collect for 
Christmas day expresseg excellently well the relation in 
which the wadeyyeveola and the avaxalywors stand to each 
other; we there pray, ‘that we being regenerate,’ in other 
words, having been already made the subjects of the 
manuyyeverta, ‘may daily be renewed by the Holy Spirit,’ 


1 Thus Gregory of Nazianzus (Orat. 10): dvapéve rod ovpavod pera- 
oxNpaTiC psy, THs Ys peTaToinoty, THY TaV GToLyelwy EAeVOepiay, TOD Kiopov 
mavros avakaivioty, 
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may continually know the dvaxaivwois Uvetparos ‘Aryiov. 
In this Collect, uttering, as do so many, profound theolo- 
gical truth in forms at once the simplest and the most ac- 
curate, the new-birth is contemplated as already past, as 
having found place once for all, while the ‘renewal?’ or 
‘renovation’ is daily proceeding—being as it is that 
gradual restoration of the Divine image, which is ever 
going forward in him who, through the new-birth, has 
come under the transforming! powers of the world to 
come. Itis called ‘the renewal of the Holy Ghost,’ inas- 
much as He is the efficient cause, by whom alone this 
putting on of the new man, and putting off the old, is 
brought about. 

These two then are bound by closest ties to one another; 
the second the following up, the consequence, the consum- 
mation of the first. The waduyyeveria is that free act of 
God’s mercy and power, whereby He causes the sinner to 
pass out of the kingdom of darkness into that of light, 
out of death into life; it is the dvwOev yevyvnO hvac of John 
ili. 3; the yevvnOAvac 2x Ozod of 1 John v. 43 the Ozoyevecia 
of Dionysius the Areopagite and other Greek theologians ; 
the yevynOjvar éx omopas apOdptov of 1 Pet. i. 23; in 
it that glorious word begins to be fulfilled, i600 xawa 
mow Ta mavta (Rev. xxi. 5). In it,—not,in the prepara- 
tions for it, but in the act itself,—the subject of it is 
passive, even as the child has nothing to do with its own 
birth. With the dvaxaivwoy;s it is otherwise. This is the 
gradual conforming of the man more and more to that 
new spiritual world into which he has been introduced, 
and in which he now lives and moves; the restoration of 
the Divine image; and in all this, so far from being 


1 Merauoppovabe TH avaxawacet Tod vods (Rom. xii. 2). The striking 
words of Seneca (Ep. 6): ‘Intelligo me emendari non tantum, sed trans- 
figurari, are far too big to express any benefits which he could have 
indeed gotten from his books and schools of philosophy ; they reach out 
after blessings to be obtained, not in the schools of men, but only in the 
Church of the living God. 
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passive, he must be a fellow-worker with God. That was 
‘regeneratio,’ this is ‘ renovatio ;’ which two must not be 
separated, but as little may be confounded, as Gerhard 
(Loce. Theoll. xxi. 7. 113) has well declared: ‘ Renovatio, 
licet a regeneratione proprie et specialiter accepta di- 
stinguatur, individuo tamen et perpetuo nexu cum ea est 
conjuncta.’ What infinite perplexities, conflicts, scan- 
dals, obscurations of God’s truth on this side and on that, 
have arisen now from the confusing, and now from the 
separating, of these two ! . 


§ xix. aicyivn, aidds, évtpory. 

THERE was a time when aides occupied that whole domain 
of meaning afterwards divided between it and aioytvy. 
It had then the same duplicity of meaning which is latent 
in the Latin ‘pudor,’ in our own ‘shame;’ and indeed 
retained a certain duplicity of meaning till the last 
(Euripides, Hippol. 387-389). Thus Homer, who does 
not know aicyuvyn, sometimes, as at Il. v. 787, uses aids, 
where aicyvvyn would, in later Greek, have certainly been 
employed; but elsewhere in that sense which, at a later 
period, it vindicated as exclusively its own (Il. xiii. 122; 
cf. Hesiod, Op. 202). And even Thucydides, in a difficult 
and doubtful passage where both words occur (i. 84), is by 
many considered to have employed them as equipollent 
and convertible (Donaldson, Cratylus, 3rd ed. p. 545). So 
too in a passage of Sophocles, where they occur close to- 
gether, aidws joined with $o8os, and aioybvn with déos (Ajaz, 
1049, 1052), it is very difficult, if not impossible, to draw 
any distinction between them. Generally, however, in the 
Attic period of the language, they were not accounted syn- 
onymous. Ammonius formally distinguishes them in a 
philological, as the Stoics (see Plutarch, De Vit. Pud. 2) 
in an ethical, interest; and almost every passage in 
which either occurs attests a real difference existing 
between them. 
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This distinction has not always been seized with a 
perfect success. Thus it has been sometimes said that 
aides is the shame, or sense of honour, which hinders one 
from doing an unworthy act; aicyvvn is the disgrace, out- 
ward or inward, which follows on having done it (Luke 
xiv. 9). This distinction, while it has its truth, yet is 
not exhaustive; and, if we were thereupon to assume that 
aicxtvn was thus only retrospective, the conscious result 
of things unworthily done, it would be an erroneous one: ! 
seeing that aicydvyn continually expresses that feeling 
which leads to shun what is unworthy out of a prospective 
anticipation of dishonour. Thus in the Definitions ascribed 
to Plato (416) it is poBos ert mpocdoxia adokias: Aristotle 
including also the future in his comprehensive defini- 
tion (Rhet. 11. 6): 2oTw 89 aicyivn, ATH Tis Kal Tapay? 
mTepl Ta eis adokiav pawopeva PépEy TOV KAKOY, 7) TapdYTOD, 
Hh yeyovorav, 7} wedrovtwov: cf. Hthic. Nic. iv. 9. 1. In this 
sense, as ‘ fuga dedecoris,’ it is used Ncclus. iv. 21; by 
Plato (Gorg. 492 a); and by Xenophon (Anab. iii. I. 10): 
poBovpevor 52 Tov oddv Kal dKovTEs Gums ot TOAAOl Ov aicyvvnv 
Kal addnrov Kal Kipov cvvnxorotvOncav: Xenophon imply- 
ing here that while he and others, for more reasons than 
one, were disinclined to go forward with Cyrus to assail 
his brother’s throne, they yet were now ashamed to draw 
back. 

This much of truth the distinction drawn above pos- 
sesses, that aids ( =‘ verecundia,’ which is defined by Cicero, 
Rep. vi. 4: ‘ quidam vituperationis non injustee timor’’) 


1 There is the same onesidedness, though exactly on the other side, in 
Cicero’s definition of ‘pudor,’ which he makes merely prospective : 
‘Pudor, metus rerum turpium, et ingenua quedam timiditas, dedecus 
fugiens, laudemque consectans ; ’ but Ovid writes, 


‘Irruit, et nostrum vulgat clamore pudorem,’ 


2 In the Latin of the silver age, ‘ verecundia’ had acquired a sense of 
false shame ; thus Quintilian, xii. 5, 2: ‘ Verecundia est timor quidam 
reducens animum ab eis que facienda sunt.’ It is the dvzemia, on the 
mischiefs of which Plutarch has written such a graceful little essay. 

F 2 
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is the nobler word, and implies the nobler motive: in it is 
involved an innate moral repugnance to the doing of the 
dishonorable act, which moral repugnance scarcely or not 
at all exists in the aicydvn. Let the man who is restrained 
by it alone be insured against the outward disgrace which 
he fears his act will entail, and he will refrain from it 
no longer. It is only, as Aristotle teaches, wep! ddoklas 
gavtacia: or as South, ‘The grief a man conceives from 
his own imperfections considered with relation to the world 
taking notice of them; and in one word may be defined, 
grief upon the sense of disesteem;’? thus at Jer. 11. 26 we 
have aicyvvn Krértov 6tav ado. Neither does the defini- 
tion of ‘ shame’ which Locke gives (Of Human Under- 
standing, ii. 20) rise higher than this. Its seat, therefore, 
as Aristotle proceeds to show, is not properly in the moral 
sense of him that entertains it, in his consciousness of a 
right which has been, or would be, violated by his act, 
but only in his apprehension of other persons who are, or 
who might be, privy to its violation. Let this apprehension 
be removed, and the aicyivn ceases ; while aids finds its 
motive in itself, implies reverence for the good as good 
(see Aristophanes, Nubes, 994), and not merely as that to 
which honour and reputation are attached; on which 
matter see some admirable remarks in Gladstone’s Studies 
on Homer, vol. ii. p. 4313 and again in his Primer on 
Homer, p. 112. Thus it is often connected with evrAdBea 
(Heb. xii. 28; if indeed this reading may stand); the 
reverence before God, before his majesty, his holiness, 
which will induce a carefulness not to offend, the German 
‘Scheu’ (Plutarch, Ows. 14; Prac. Conj. 47; Philo, Leg. 
ad Cat. 44); often also with d¢os (Plato, Huthyd. 126c); 
with evxoopuia (Xenophon, Cyrop. viii. 1. 33); with edratia 
and xoopidrns (Plutarch, Cws. 4); with ceuvorns (Prec. 
Conj. 26). To sum up all, we may say that aides would 
always restrain a good man from an unworthy act, while 
aioyvvn would sometimes restrain a bad one. 
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‘Evtporn, occurring only twice in the N. T. (1 Cor. vi. 
53 xv. 34), 1s elsewhere found in connection now with 
atoyvvn, and now with aides, with the first, Ps. xxxiv. 26, 
ef. Ps. lxix. 3; Ezek. xxxv. 32; with the second in Iam- 
blichus (quoted by Rost and Palm). It too must be 
rendered ‘shame,’ but has something in it which neither 
aids nor aicytvyn has. Nearly related to évtpéra, évtpé- 
Topuat, it conveys at least a hint of that change of con- 
duct, that return of aman upon himself, which a wholesome 
shame brings with it in him who is its subject. This 
speaks out in such phrases as traidela évtpors (Job xx. 3) ; 
and assuredly it is only to such shame that St. Paul seeks 
to bring his Corinthian converts in the two passages re- 
ferred to already; cf. Tit. ii. 8; and 2 Thess. iii. 14, iva 
évtpamy, Which Grotius paraphrases rightly, ‘ ut pudore 
tactus ad mentem meliorem redeat.’ Pott (Htym. Forsch. 
vol. v. p. 138) traces well the successive meanings of 
the words: ‘ éytpéTo, umwenden, umkehren, umdrehen. 
Uebertr. einen in sich kehren, zu sich bringen, machen, 
dass er in sich geht... évtpowy das Umkehren; 2. das in 
sich Gehn. Beschamung, Scham, Scheu, Riicksicht, Ach- 


tung, wie aidds.’ 
§ xx. aides, cwppoovrn. 


THESE two are named together by St. Paul (1 Tim. ii. 9; 
cf. Plato, Phedrus, 253 d) as constituting the truest adorn- 
ment of a Christian woman; cwdpocvvy occurs only on 
two other occasions (Acts xxvi. 25: 1 Tim! ii. 15). Ifthe 
distinction which has been drawn in § 19 be correct, then 
that which Xenophon (Cyrop. viii. I. 31) puts into the 
mouth of Cyrus cannot stand: diypeu dé aida Kal cwhpoovyny 
THO, WS TOS mév AiOovpeVOUS* TA ev TO havepw aicypa 
pevyovtas, Tous 6& cwppovas kal Ta ev TH ddavei. It is 
faulty on both sides; on the one hand aids does not 
merely shun open and manifest baseness, however ai- 
oxvvn may do this; on the other a mere accident of ow. 
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dpoctvn is urged as constituting its essence. The etymology 
of cadpoctvn, as calovoa tiv ppdvnow (Aristotle, Ethic. 
Nic. vi. 5), or cwrnpla ris ppovycews (Plato, Crat. 411 e; 
cf. Philo, De Fort. 3), must not be taken as seriously in- 
tended; Chrysostom has given it rightly: cwdppooivn 
AéyeTar ATO TOD GHas Tas Ppévas zyew. Set over against 
axoracla (Thucydides, iii. 37; Aristotle, Rhet. i. 9; Philo, 
Mund. Opif. 16b), and adxpacia (Xenophon, Mem, iv. 5), 
the mean between dowtia and dedwdla (Philo, De Prem. 
et Pen. 918b), it is properly the condition of an entire 
command over the passions and desires, so that they re- 
ceive no further allowance than that which the law and 
right reason admit and approve (éruxpatera Tov érvOupiar, 
4 Mace. i. 31; ef. Tit. ii. 12)3 cf. Plato (Symp. 196c): 
civar yap oporoyeitar cwoppoctvy TO Kpateiv iSovav Kai érvOu- 
pov: his Charmides being dedicated throughout to the 
investigation of the exact force of the word. Aristotle 
(Rhet. i. 9): apern Sv tv mpos Tas HdSovas TOU c@paTos OUTwS 
Zyoval, Ws 0 vowos Kerever: Plutarch (De Ourios. 14; De 
Virt. Mor. 2; and Gryll. 6): Bpayutns tis éotiv ériOupiov 
Kal TAELs, avarpovoa pév Tas éTELoaKTOUS Kal TEPLTTAS, KALP@O 
58 Kal peTploTnTe Koopodca Tas dvayKxaias: Philo (De Im- 
mut. Det, 316 e): péon pabuyias d2 éxxexvpévns Kal pedo- 
Alas avenevOEpov, cwppocvry : cf. Diogenes Laértius, iii. 57. 
91; and Clement of Alexandria, Strom. ii. 18. In Jeremy 
Taylor’s words (The House of Feasting): ‘It is reason’s 
girdle, and passion’s bridle. . ... it is poun wuyqs, as 
Pythagoras calls it; xpymls aperfs, so Socrates; Kkdcpos 
ayabav ravtov ; so Plato; aodddeva tov KarrMorov Fewr, 
so Tamblichus.’ We find it often joined to xoopudrns 
(Aristophanes, Plut. 563, 564); to evtakia (2 Macc. iv. 37)S 
to xaptepia (Philo, De Agric. 22); dyveia (Clement of 
Rome, 1 Cor. § 58). No single Latin word exactly repre- 
sents it; Cicero, as he himself avows ( Tusc. iii. 8 ; cf. v. 14), 
rendering it now by ‘temperantia,’ now by ‘moderatio,’ 
now by ‘modestia;’ and giving this account of it: ‘ejus 
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enim videtur esse proprium motus animi appetentes regere 
et sedare, semperque adversantem libidini, moderatam in 
omni re servare constantiam.’ Lwdpoctvn was a virtue 
which assumed more marked prominence in heathen ethics 
than it does in Christian (Sépnwa cdddorov Gedy, as Euri- 
pides, Med. 632, has called it); not because more value 
was attached to it there than with us; but partly because 
there it was one of a much smaller company of virtues, 
each of which therefore would singly attract more atten- 
tion; but also in part because for as many as are “led by 
the Spirit,” this condition of self-command is taken up 
and transformed into a condition yet higher still, in which 
a man does not order and command himself, which, so 
far as it reaches, is well, but, which is better still, is 
ordered and commanded by God. 

At 1 Tim. ii. 9 we shall best distinguish between aides — 
and cwd¢poctvn, and the distinction will be capable of 
further application, if we affirm of aides that it is that 
‘shamefastness,’! or pudency, which shrinks from over- 
passing the limits of womanly reserve and modesty, as 
well as from the dishonour which would justly attach 


1 It is a pity that ‘shamefast’ (Kcclus. xli. 16) and ‘ shamefastness ’ 
by which our Translators rendered cadPpocvrn here, should have been 
corrupted in modern use to ‘shamefaced,’ and ‘ shamefacedness.’ The 
words are properly of the same formation as ‘steadfast,’ ‘ steadfastness,’ 
‘soothfast,’ ‘soothfastness, and those good old English words, now lost to 
us, ‘rootfast,’ and ‘rootfastness:’ to which add ‘masterfast, engaged to 
a master ; ‘ footfast,’ captive; ‘bedfast,’ bedridden; ‘ handfast,’ aftianced ; 
‘weatherfast,’ weatherbound. As by ‘rootfast’ our fathers understcod 
that which was firm and fast by its root, so by ‘shamefast’ that which 
was established and made fast by (an honorable) shame. To change 
this into ‘shamefaced ’ is to allow all the meaning and force of the word 
to run to the surface, to leave us ethically a far poorer word. It is inex- 
cusable that all modern reprints of the Authorized Version should have 
given in to thiscorruption. So long as the spelling does notaflect the life 
of a word, this may very well fallin with modern use ; we do not want 
“sonne’ or‘ marveile,’ when everybody now spells ‘son’ and ‘marvel.’ 
But where this life is assailed by later alterations, corruptions in fact of the 
spelling, and the word in fact changed into another, there the edition of 
1611 should be exactly adhered to, and considered authoritative and 
exemplary for all that followed 
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thereto; of cwdpoctvn that it is that habitual inner self- 
government, with its constant rein on all the passions and 
desires, which would hinder the temptation to this from 
arising, or at all events from arising in such strength 
as should overbear the checks and barriers which aides 
opposed to it. 


§ xxi. cvpo, éKvo. 

THESE words differ, and the difference between them is 
not theologically unimportant. We best represent this 
difference in English, when we render cdpev, ‘to drag,’ 
Ed«vew, ‘to draw.’ In odpevy, as in our ‘ drag,’ there lies 
always the notion of force, as when Plutarch (De Lib. Ed. 
8) speaks of the headlong course: of a river, mavta ctpev 
Kal TavTa Tapapépwv : and it will follow, that where per- 
sons, and not merely things, are in question, ovpew will 
involve the notion of violence (Acts viii. 3; xiv. 19; xvil. 63 
ef. xatactpew, Luke xii. 58). But in ércvew this notion 
of force or violence does not of necessity lie. It may be 
there (Acts xvi. 19; xxi. 30; Jam. 11.6; cf. Homer, Jl. xi. 
258; xxiv. 52, 417; Aristophanes, Hquit. 710; Euripides, 
Troad.70: Aias eitxe Kacdvdpay Bia); but not of necessity 
(thus Plato, Rep. vi. 494e: éav EXxnTaL pds dirocodiar: 
cf. vii. 538 d), any more than in our ‘ draw,’ which we use 
of a mental and moral attraction, or in the Latin ‘ traho’ 
(‘ trahit sua quemque voluptas’). 

Only by keeping in mind the difference which thus 
exists between these, can we vindicate from erroneous 
interpretation two doctrinally important passages in the 
Gospel of St. John. The first is xii. 32: “I,if I be lifted 
up from the earth, will draw all men [rdvras E\xicw] unto 
Me.” But how does a crucified, and thus an exalted, 
Saviour draw allmen unto Him? Not by force, for the will 
is incapable of force, but by the divine attractions of his 
love. Again (vi. 44): “No man can come to Me, except 
the Father which hath sent Me draw him” (éd«ton adtov). 
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Now as many as feel bound to deny any such ‘gratia 
irresistibilis ? as turns man into a machine, and by which, 
willing or unwilling, he is dragged to God, must at once 
allow, must indeed assert, that this &\x’on can mean no 
more than the potent allurements, the allective force of 
love, the attracting of men by the Father to the Son; 
compare Jer. xxxi. 3, “ With loving-kindness have I drawn 
thee”? (efAxuod oe), and Cant. i. 3, 4. Did we find ovpEw 
on either of these occasions (not that this would be 
possible), the assertors of a ‘ gratia irresistibilis’! might 
then urge the declarations of our Lord as leaving no 
room for any other meaning but theirs; but not as they 
now stand. 

In agreement with all this, in écdew is predominantly 
the sense of a drawing to a certain point, in cdpew merely 
of dragging after one; thus Lucian (De Merc. Cond. 3), 
likening a man to a fish already hooked and dragged 
through the water, describes him as cupdmevoy Kal mpos 
avaykny ayouevov. Not seldom there will lie in cvpew the 
notion of this dragging being upon the ground, inasmuch 
as that will trail upon the ground (cf. ctppa, cvpdnv, and 
Tsai. iii. 16), which is forcibly dragged along with no will 
of its own; a dead body, for example (Philo, In Flac. 21). 
We may compare John xxi. 6, 11 with ver. 8 of the same 
chapter, in confirmation of what has just been affirmed. 
At ver. 6 and 11 édKvew is used; for there a drawing of 


1 The excellent words of Augustine on this last passage, himself some- 
times adduced as an upholder of this, may be here quoted (In Ev. Joh. 
Tract. xxvi. 4): ‘Nemo venit ad me, nisi quem Pater adtraxerit. Noli 
te cogitare invitum trahi; trahitur animus et amore. Nec timere debe- 
mus ne ab hominibus qui verba perpendunt, et a rebus maxime divinis 
intelligendis longe remoti sunt, in hoc Scripturarum sanctarum evan- 
gelico verbo forsitan reprehendamur, et dicatur nobis, Quomodo voluntate 
credo, si trahor? Ego dico: Parum est voluntate, etiam voluptate tra- 
heris. Porro si poéte dicere licuit, Trahit sua quemque voluptas; non 
necessitas, sed voluptas; non obligatio, sed delectatio; quanto fortius 
nos dicere debemus, trahi hominem ad Christum, qui delectatur veritate, 
delectatur beatitudine, delectatur justitia, delectatur sempiterna vita, 
‘quod totum Christus est ?’ 
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the net to a certain point is intended; by the disciples to 
themselves in the ship, by Peter to himself upon the shore. 
But at ver. 8 édxvew gives place to cvpew: for nothing is 
there intended but the dragging of the net, which had 
‘been fastened to the ship, after it through the water. 
Our Version has maintained the distinction; so too the 
German of De Wette, by aid of ‘ziehen’ (=éd«vew) and 
‘nachschleppen’ (=cvpewv) ; but neither the Vulgate, nor 
Beza, both employing ‘ traho’ throughout. 


§ xxii. OoAdKANpos, TEAELOS, APTLOS. 


‘OdoKAnpos and rédevos occur together, though their order 
is reversed, at Jam. i. 4,—“ perfect and entire”’ (cf. Philo, 
De Sac. Ab. et Cain. 33: Zumdea wal ohoKAnpa Kal Tédeva: 
Dio Chrysostom, Orat. 12, p. 203); oAdKAnpos only once 
besides in the N. T. (1 Thess. v. 23) ; oAoxAnp/a also, but 
in a physical not an ethical sense, once (Acts il. 16; cf. 
Isai. i. 6). “OddKAnpos signifies first, as its etymology 
declares, that which retains all which was allotted to it at 
the first (Ezek. xv. 5), being thus whole and entire in all 
its parts (oAdKAnpos Kal TavTedns, Philo, De Mere. Meret. 1) ; 
with nothing necessary for its completeness wanting. Thus 
Darius would have been well pleased not to have taken 
Babylon if only Zopyrus, who had maimed himself to 
carry out the stratagem by which it fell, were odAd«dnpos 
still (Plutarch, Reg. et Imper. Apoph.). Again, unhewn 
stones, as having lost nothing in the process of shaping 
and polishing, are oAdKAnpes (Deut. xxvii. 6; 1 Mace. iv. 
47); perfect weeks are éBdouddes oXdKANpor (Lev. xxiii. 15) ; 
and aman év oX\oKAjpw Sépware is ‘in a whole skin’ (Lucian, 
Philops. 8). We next find odrc«dnpos expressing that in- 
tegrity of body, with nothing redundant, nothing deficient 
(cf. Lev. xxi. 17-23), which was required of the Levitical 
priests as a condition of their ministering at the altar, 
which also might not be wanting in the sacrifices they 
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offered. In both these senses Josephus uses it (Antt. iii. 
12. 2); as does Philo continually. It is with him the 
standing word for this integrity of the priests and of the 
sacrifice, to the necessity of which he often recurs, seeing 
in it, and rightly, a mystical significance, and that these 
are oNOKAnpoL Ovala oroKANPw Oe@ (De Vict. 2; De Vict. 
Off. 1, oNOKAnpov Kal TavTEhos LOpov auétoyov: De Agricul. 
29; De Cherub. 28; cf. Plato, Legg. vi. 759¢). Tédevos is 
used by Homer (Il. 1. 66) in the same sense. 

It is not long before oddxAnpos and oroxKAnpia, like the 
Latin ‘ integer’ and ‘integritas,’ are transferred from 
bodily to mental and moral entireness (Suetonius, Claud. 
4). The only approach to this in the Apocrypha is Wisd. 
KV. 3, OAdKANpos Sixavocvvy: but in an interesting and im- 
portant passage in the Phedrus of Plato (250c¢; ef. Tum. 
44.C), oNOKANpos expresses the perfection of man before the 
Fall; I mean, of course, the Fall as Plato contemplated 
it; when to men, as yet orAdKAnpor Kal arrabeis Kaxdv, were 
vouchsafed ordKAnpa Pdcpara, as contrasted with those 
weak partial glimpses of the Eternal Beauty, which are 
all that to most men are now vouchsafed. That person 
then or thing is odéKAnpos, which is ‘ omnibus numeris 
absolutus,’ or év pndevi Nevrropevos, as St. James himself 
(i. 4) explains the word. 

The various applications of ré)eos are all referable to 
the téAos, which is its ground. In a natural sense the 
Tédevot are the adult, who, having attained the full limits 
of stature, strength, and mental power within their reach, 
have in these respects attained their ré)os, as distinguished 
from the véov or qaides, young men or boys (Plato, Legg. 
xi. 929¢; Xenophon, Cyr. viii. 7.6; Polybius, v. 29. 2). 
This image of full completed growth, as contrasted with 
infancy and childhood, underlies the ethical use of réAevou 
by St. Paul, he setting these over against the vii. év 
Xpior@ (1 Cor. ii. 6; xiv. 20; Ephes. iv. 13, 143 Phil. 
iii. 15; Heb. v. 14; cf. Philo, De Agricul. 2); they cor- 
respond in fact to the marépes of 1 John ii. 13, 14, as dis- 
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tinct from the veavicxo: and maidia. Nor is this ethical 
use of rédevos confined to Scripture. The Stoics distin- 
guished the tédevos in philosophy from the zpoxorrtor, just 
as at 1 Chron. xxv. 8 the réAevos are set over against the 
pavOdvoytes. With the heathen, those also were réAévou 
who had been initiated into the mysteries ; for just as the 
Lord’s Supper was called 7d rédgcov (Bingham, Christ. 
Antiquities, i. 4. 3), because there was nothing beyond it, 
no privilege into which the Christian has not entered, so 
these réXecor of heathen initiation obtained their name as 
having been now introduced into the latest and crowning 
mysteries of all. : 
It will be seen that there is a certain ambiguity in our 
word ‘ perfect,’ which, indeed, it shares with r¢Xevos itself ; 
this, namely, that they are both employed now in a rela- 
tive, now in an absolute sense; for only so could our 
Lord have said, “ Be ye therefore perfect (réNevou), as 
your Heavenly Father is perfect’ (réXevos), Matt. vse 48; 
ef. xix. 21. The Christian shall be ‘perfect,’ yet not in 
the sense in which some of the sects preach the doctrine 
of perfection, who, as soon as their words are looked into, 
are found either to mean nothing which they could not 
have expressed by a word less liable to misunderstanding ; 
or to mean something which no man in this life shall 
attain, and which he who affirms he has attained is 
deceiving himself, or others, or both. The faithful man 
shall be ‘ perfect,’ that is, aiming by the grace of God to 
be fully furnished and firmly established in the knowledge 
and practice of the things of God (Jam. iii. 2; Col,iv.42: 
Téhelos Kal TEeTAnpopopnuévos) ; NOt a babe in Christ to the 
end, ‘not always employed in the elements, and infant 
propositions and practices of religion, but doing noble 
actions, well skilled in the deepest mysteries of faith-and 
holiness.’! In this sense St. Paul claimed to be ténezos, 
‘ On the sense in which ‘perfection’ is demanded of the Christian, 


there is a discussion at large by Jeremy Taylor, Doctrine and Practice 
of Repentance, i. 3. 40-56, from which this quotation is drawn. 
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even while almost in the same breath he disclaimed the 
being tereXevmpévos (Phil. iii. 12, 15). 

The distinction then is plain. The 6Ad«dnpos is one who 
has preserved, or who, having once lost, has now regained, 
his completeness: the réXecos is one who has attained his 
moral end, that for which he was intended, namely, to be 
a man in Christ ; however it may be true that, having 
reached this, other and higher ends will open out before 
him, to have Christ formed in him more and more.! In 
the orAdxAnpos no grace which ought to be in a Christian 
man is deficient; in the ré\evos no grace is merely in its 
weak imperfect beginnings, but all have reached a certain 
ripeness and maturity. “Ondoredjs, occurring once in the 
N.T..(1 Thess. vy. 23; cf..Plutarch, De Plac. Phil. v. 21), 
forms a connecting link between the two, holding on to 
oAoKAnpos in its first half, to réAevos in its second. 

"A ptvos, occurring only once in the N. T. (2 Tim. iii. 17), 
and there presently explained more fully as 2&nptucpévos, 
approximates in meaning more closely to oAd«dnpos, with 
which we find it joined by Philo (De Plant. 29), than to 
téXstos. It is explained by Calvin, ‘ in quo nihil est mu- 
tilum,’—see further the quotation from Theodoret in Sui- 
cer, S.v.,—and is found opposed to ywdos (Chrysostom), to 
kodoBes (Olympiodorus), to dvdmnpos (Theodoret). Vulcan 
in Lucian (Sacrif. 6) is ov« dptios To mode. If we ask 
ourselves under what special aspects completeness is con- 
templated in dptuos, it would be safe to answer that it is 
not as the presence only ofall the parts which are necessary 
for that completeness, but involves further the adaptation 
and aptitude of these parts for the ends which they were 
designed to serve. The man of God, St. Paul would say 
(2 Tim. iii. 17), should be furnished and accomplished 
with all which is necessary for the carrying out of the 
work to which he is appointed. 


1 Seneca (Ep. 120) says of one, ‘Habebat perfectum animum, ad 
summam sui adductus.’ 
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§ xxiii. orépavos, duddnpa. 


WE must not confound these words because our English 
‘crown’ stands for them both. I greatly doubt whether 
anywhere in classical literature orépavos is used of the 
kingly, or imperial, crown. It is the crown of victory in 
the games, of civic worth, of military valour, of nuptial 
joy, of festal gladness—woven of oak, of ivy, of parsley, 
of myrtle, of olive, or imitating in gold these leaves or 
others—of flowers, as of violets or roses (see Atheneus, 
xv. 9-33); the ‘wreath,’ in fact, or the ‘garland,’ the 
German ‘Kranz’ as distinguished from ‘ Krone;’ but 
never, any more than ‘corona’ in Latin, the emblem 
and sign of royalty. The d:ddnua was this Bacrrelas 
yvepicpa, as Lucian calls it (Pose. 35; cf. Xenophon, Cyr. 
vill. 3.133 Plutarch, De Frat. Am. 18); being properly a 
white linen band or fillet, ‘tenia’ or ‘ fascia’ (Curtius, 
iii. 3), encircling the brow; so that no language is more 
common than repitievar Siddnuwa to indicate the assump- 
tion of royal dignity (Polybius, v. 57.4; 1 Mace. i.9; 
xl. 133 xili. 32; Josephus, Anti. xii. 10, I), even as in 
Latin in like manner the ‘ diadema’ alone is the ‘insigne 
regium’ (Tacitus, Annal. xv. 29). With this agree Sel- 
den’s opening words in his learned discussion on the 
distinction between ‘crowns’ and ‘diadems’ (Titles of 
Honour, ¢. 8, § 2): ‘ However those names have been from 
antient time confounded, yet the diadem strictly was a 
very different thing from what a crown now is or was; 
and it was no other than only a fillet of silk, linen, or 
some such thing. Nor appears it that any other kind of 
crown was used for a royal ensign, except only in some 
kingdoms of Asia, but this kind of fillet, until the be- 
ginning of Christianity in the Roman Empire.’ 

A passage in Plutarch brings out very clearly the dis- 
tinction here affirmed. The kingly crown which Antonius 
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offers to Cesar the biographer describes as 8145nypya 
otepdve Sddvns wepureTreypévov (Coes. 61). Here the 
orépavos is the garland or laureate wreath, with which 
the diadem proper was enwoven; indeed, according to 
Cicero (Phil. ii. 34), Caesar was already ‘ coronatus’ 
(=éorepavwpévos), this he would have been as Consul, 
when the offer was made. It is by keeping this distinc- 
tion in mind that we explain a version in Suetonius (Ces. 
79) of the same incident. One places on Casar’s statue 
‘coronam lauream candida fascia preligatam’ (his statues, 
Plutarch also informs us, were dvadjpacw dvadedepévos 
Baovnrtxots) ; on which the tribunes command to be re- 
moved, not the ‘corona,’ but the ‘fascia ;’ this being the 
diadem, in which alone the traitorous suggestion that he 
should suffer himself to be proclaimed king was con- 
tained. Compare Diodorus Siculus, xx. 24, where of one 
he says, Suddnwa pév ovx Expwev Eyew, eoper yap asl ore- 
pavov. 

How accurately the words are discriminated in the 
Septuagint and in the Apocrypha may be seen by com- 
paring in the First Maccabees the passages in which 
Siddnua is employed (such as 1.9; vi. 153 viii. 145 xi. 
13, 543 Xil. 39; xili. 32), and those where oréfavos ap- 
pears (iv. 573 X.293 Xi. 353 Xlll. 395 cf. 2 Mace. xiv. 4). 
Compare Isai. Ixii. 3, where of Israel it is said that it 
shall be orédavos kdddovs, but, as it is added, duddnpya 
Bacwnelas. 

In the N. T. it is plain that the orépavos whereof St. 
Paul speaks is always the conqueror’s, and not the king’s 
(1 Cor. ix. 24-26; 2 Tim. ii. 5); it is the same in what passes 
for the Second Epistle of Clement, §7. If St. Peter’s allu- 
sion (1 Pet. v. 4) is not so directly to the Greek games, 
yet he too is silently contrasting the wreaths of heaven 
which never fade, the dpapdvtwos otépavos ths ddéns, 
with the garlands of earth which lose their beauty and 
freshnessso soon. At Jam.i. 12; Rev. ii. 103 ili. 11; iv. 
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4, it is little probable that a reference, either near or 
remote, is intended to these Greek games; the alienation 
from which, as idolatrous and profane, reached so far 
back, was so deep on the part of the Jews (Josephus, Antt. 
xv. 8. 1-4; 1 Macc. i.14; 2 Mace. iv. 9,12); and no doubt 
also of the Jewish members of the Church, that imagery 
drawn from the prizes of these games would have rather 
repelled than attracted them. Yet there also the orédavos, 
or the crépavos rhs fwhs, is the emblem, not of royalty, 
but of highest joy and gladness (cf. orépavos dyaddd- 
patos, Heelus. vi. 31), of glory and immortality. We may 
the more confidently conclude that with St. John it was 
so, from the fact that on three occasions, where beyond a 
doubt he does intend kingly crowns, he employs dvadnyua 
(Rev. xii. 3; xiii. 1 [cf. xvii. 9, 10, at érta Kefaral.. . 
Baoinrets rtd ciow]; xix. 12). In this last verse it is 
sublimely said of Him who is King of kings and Lord of 
lords, that “on his head were many crowns” (S:adnpata 
mond) 3 an expression, with all its magnificence, difficult 
to realize, so long as we picture to our mind’s eye such 
crowns as at the present monarchs wear, but intelligible 
at once, when we contemplate them as ‘ diadems,’ that is, 
narrow fillets encircling the brow. These “ many dia- 
dems ”’ will then be the tokens of the many royalties— 
of earth, of heaven, and of hell (Phil. ii. 10)—which are 
his; royalties once usurped or assailed by the Great Red 
Dragon, the usurper of Christ’s dignities and honours, 
who has therefore his own seven diadems as well (xiii. 1), 
but now openly and for ever assumed by Him whose 
rightfully they are; just as, to compare earthly things 
with heavenly, when Ptolemy, king of Egypt, entered 
Antioch in triumph, he set two ‘ crowns,’ or ‘diadems’ 
rather (S:adjaTa), on his head, the ‘diadem’ of Asia, 
and the ‘diadem’ of Egypt (1 Mace. xi. 13); or as in 
Diodorus Siculus (i. 47) we read of one 2yovcav Tpéts 
Bacirslas eri ths Keharjs, the context plainly showing 
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that these are three diadems, the symbols of a triple 
royalty, which she wore. - 

The only occasion on which créfavos might seem to 
be used of a kingly crown is Matt. xxvii. 29; cf. Mark xv. 
17; John xix. 2; where the weaving of the crown of 
thorns (orépavos axdv@wos), and placing it on the Saviour’s 
head, is evidently a part of that blasphemous masquerade 
of royalty which the Roman soldiers would fain compel 
Him to enact. But woven of such materials as it was, 
probably of the juncus marinus, or of the lyctwm spinosum, 
it is evident that d:a5yya could not be applied to it; and 
the word, therefore, which was fittest in respect of the 
material whereof it was composed, takes the place of that 
which would have been the fittest in respect of the pur- 
pose for which it was intended. On the whole subject of 
this § see The Dictionary of the Bible, s. vv. Crown and 
Diadem; and Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, art. Coro- 
nation, p. 464. 


§ xxlv. deoveEla, pidrapyupia. 


BretweEeEN these words the same distinction exists as be- 
tween our ‘covetousness’ and ‘avarice,’ as between the 
German ‘ Habsucht’ and ‘Geiz.’? I\eove&la, primarily 
the having more, and then in a secondary and more usual 
sense, the desire after the having more, is the more active 
sin, dvAapyupia the more passive: the first, the ‘ amor 
sceleratus habendi,’ seeks rather to grasp what it has not; 
the second, to retain, and, by accumulating, to multiply 
that which it already has. The first, in its methods of 
acquiring, will be often bold and aggressive; even as it 
may, and often will, be as free in scattering and squander- 
ing, as it was,eager and unscrupulous in getting: the 
mreovéxtns will be often ‘rapti largitor,’ as was Catiline ; 
characterizing whom Cicero demands (Pro Cel. 6): ‘ Quis in 
rapacitate avarior ? quis in largitione effusior?’ even as 
the same idea is very boldly conceived in the Sir Giles 
G 
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Overreach of Massinger. Consistently with this, we find 
mreovéxtns joined with dpmat (1 Cor. v. 10); mdeovegia 
with Baptrns (Plutarch, Arist. 3) ; 1? eoveEiar with KNoTral 
(Mark vii. 22); with déu«lav (Strabo, vii. 4. 6); with 
diroverxiat (Plato, Legg. iii. 677 6); and the sin defined by 
Theodoret (in Ep. ad Rom. i. 30): 4 Tod mAélovos Epecis, 
Kal TOV ov TpoonKdvT@Y 7 dptrayn: with which compare 
the definition, whosesoever it may be, of ‘avaritia’ as 
‘ injuriosa appetitio alienorum’ (ad Herenn. iv. 25); and 
compare further Bengel’s note (on Mark vii. 22) : ‘ wAeove- 
E/a, comparativum involvens, denotat medium quiddam 
inter furtum et rapinam; ubi per varias artes id agitur 
ut alter per se, sed cum lesione sui, inscius vel invitus, 
offerat, concedat et tribuat, quod indigne accipias.’ It is 
therefore fitly joined with aioypoxepdela (Polybius, vi. 46. 
3). But, while it is thus with wdzoveEla, didapyvpia, on 
the other hand, the miser’s sin (it is joined with puxpo- 
royla, Plutarch, Quom. Am. ab Adul. 36) will be often 
cautious and timid, and will not necessarily have cast off 
the outward shows of uprightness. The Pharisees, for 
example, were diddpyvpo. (Luke xvi. 14): this was not 
irreconcilable with the maintenance of a religious profes- 
sion, which the weoveEla would have manifestly been. 
Cowley, in the delightful prose which he has inter- 
spersed with his verse, draws this distinction strongly and 
well (Essay 7, Of Avarice), though Chaucer had done the 
same before him (see his Persones Tale; and his descrip- 
tion severally of Covetise and Avarice in The Romaunt 
of the Rose, 183-246). ‘ There are,’ Cowley says, ‘ two 
sorts of avarice; the one is but of a bastard kind, and 
that is the rapacious appetite for gain; not for its own 
sake, but for the pleasure of refunding it immediately 
through all the channels of pride and luxury; the other 
is the true kind, and properly so called, which is a rest- 
less and unsatiable desire of riches, not for any further 
end or use, but only to hoard and preserve, and per- 
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petually increase them. The covetous man of the first 
kind is like a greedy ostrich, which devours any metal, 
but it is with an intent to feed upon it, and, in effect, it 
makes a shift to digest and excern it. The second is like 
the foolish chough, which loves to steal money only to 
hide it.’ 

There is another point of view in which wyeovetla 
may be regarded as the larger term, the genus, of which 
pirapyupia is the species; this last being the love of 
money, while w\eoveEia is the drawing and snatching by 
the sinner to himself of the creature in every form and 
kind, as it lies out of and beyond himself; the ‘ indigentia’ 
of Cicero (‘indigentia est libido inexplebilis:’ Tusc. iv. 
g. 21); compare Dio Chrysostom, De Avarit. Orat. 17 ; 
Augustine, Hnarr. in Ps. cxvili. 35, 36; and Bengel’s pro- 
found explanation of the fact, that, in the enumeration of 
sins, St. Paul so often associates wAcoveE/a with sins of the 
flesh ; asat 1 Cor.v.11; Ephes. v. 3, 5; Col. iii. 5: ‘ Solet 
autem jungere cum impuritate w)eoveflav, nam homo 
extra Deum querit pabulum in creatura materiali, vel per 
voluptatem, vel per avaritiam: bonum alienum ad se 
redigit.’ But, expressing much, Bengel has not expressed 
all. The connection between these two provinces of sin 
is deeper and more intimate still; and this is witnessed 
in the fact, that not merely is wAeoveEia, as signifying 
covetousness, joined to sins of impurity, but the word is 
sometimes used, as at Ephes. v. 3 (see Jerome, in loc.), and 
often by the Greek Fathers (see Suicer. Thes. s.v.: and 
Hammond’s excellent note on Rom. i. 29), to designate 
these sins themselves ; even as the root out of which they 
alike grow, namely, the fiercer and ever fiercer longing 
of the creature which has forsaken God, to fill itself 
with the lower objects of sense, is one and the same. 
The monsters of lust among the Roman emperors were 
monsters of covetousness as well (Suetonius, Calig. 38-41). 
Contemplated under this aspect, wAeovefia has a much 

G2 
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wider and deeper sense than ¢uAapyupia. Plato (Gorg. 493), 
likening the desire of man to the sieve or. pierced vessel of 
the Danaids, which they were ever filling, but might never 
fill,! has implicitly a sublime commentary on the word ; 
nor is it too much to say, that in it is summed up that 
ever defeated longing of the creature, as it has despised 
the children’s bread, to stay its hunger with the husks of 
the swine. 


§ xxv. PodcKo, romaivo. 


WHILE Bocxkew and trotpaivey are both often employed 
in a figurative and spiritual sense in the O.T. (1 Chron. 
xi. 2; Ezek. xxxiv. 3; Ps. lxxvii. 72; Jer. xxiii. 2), and 
moipatve in the New; the only occasions in the latter, on 
which Rocke is so used, are John xxi. 15,17. There our 
Lord, giving to St. Peter that thrice-repeated commission 
to feed his “lambs” (ver. 15), his “‘sheep”’ (ver. 16), and 
again his “sheep” (ver. 17), uses first Booxe, then secondly 
motpawe, returning to Boone at the last. This return, on 
the third and last repetition of the charge, to the word 
employed on the first, has been a strong argument with 
some for an absolute identity in the meaning of the 
words. They have urged, with some show of reason, that 
Christ could not have had progressive aspects of the 
pastoral work in his intention here, else He would not 
have come back in the end to the Bocxe, with which He 
began. Yet I cannot ascribe to accident the variation of 
the words, any more than the changes, in the same verses, 
from dyarrav to pirsiv (see p. 41), from dpvia to rpdBara. 
It is true that our Version, rendering Booxe and Tolmawe 
alike by “Feed,” as the Vulgate by “Pasce,” has not 
attempted to follow the changes of the original text, nor 


1 Itis evident that the same comparison had occurred to Shakespeare : 


‘ The cloyed will, 
That satiate yet unsatisfied desire, 
That tub both filled and running,’ 


Cymbeline, Acti. Sc. 7. 
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can I perceive any resources of language by which either 
our own Version or the Latin could have helped itself 
here. ‘Tend’ for sroiwawwe is the best suggestion which I 
could make. The German, by aid of ‘weiden’ (= Bdcxew) 
and ‘ hiiten’ (=7roiwaivew), might do it; but De Wette 
has ‘ weiden’ throughout. 

The distinction, notwithstanding, is very far from 
fanciful. Booxew, the Latin ‘ pascere,’ is simply ‘to feed:’ 
but vocuaivewy involves much more; the whole office of the 
shepherd, the guiding, guarding, folding of the flock, as 
well as the finding of nourishment for it. Thus Lampe: 
‘Hoc symbolum totum regimen ecclesiasticum compre- 
hendit ;’ and Bengel: ‘ Booxew est pars Tod trotpaivet.’ 
The wider reach and larger meaning of vrowpaivew makes 
itself felt at Rev. ii. 27; xix. 15; where at once we are 
conscious how impossible it would be to substitute Bockew; 
and compare Philo, Quod Det. Pot. Insid. 8. 

There is a fitness in the shepherd’s work for the setting 
forth of the highest ministries of men for the weal of 
their fellows, out of which the name, shepherds of their 
people, has been continually transferred to those who are, 
or should be, the faithful guides and guardians of others 
committed to their charge. Thus kings in Homer are 
moimeves Nav: cf.2 Sam.v. 2; vil. 7; Ps. lxxviil. 71, 72. 
Nay more, in Scripture God Himself is a Shepherd (Isai. 
xl. 11; Ezek. xxxiv. 11-31; Ps. xxili.); and God manifest 
in the flesh avouches Himself as 0 cowunv o xanros (John 
x. II); He is the dpyirouujy (1 Pet. v. 4); 0 wéyas rou 
Tov mpoBatwv (Heb. xiii. 20); as such fulfilling the pro- 
phecy of Micah (v. 4). Compare a sublime passage in 
Philo, De Agricul. 12, beginning: otto pévtot TO Trotpaivew 
gorly ayabov, Bote od Bacirevat povov Kal codois avdpdor, 
Kal ypuyais Tédeva Kexabappévats, GAA Kal Oso TO Tavyye- 
pove Sixaiws avariberas, with the three §§ preceding. 

But it may very naturally be asked, if vrowwatvew be thus 
so much the more significant and comprehensive word, and 
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if on this account the zoduawe was added to the Bocxe in 
the Lord’s latest instruction to his Apostle, how account 
for his going back to Bdcxe again, and concluding thus, 
not as we should expect with the wider, but with the 
narrower charge, and weaker admonition? In Dean Stan- 
ley’s Sermons and Essays on the Apostolic Age, p. 138, the 
answer is suggested. The lesson, in fact, which we learn 
from this is a most important one, and one which the 
Church, and all that bear rule in the Church, have need 
diligently to lay to heart ; this namely, that whatever else 
of discipline and rule may be superadded thereto, still, the 
feeding of the flock, the finding for them of spiritual 
food, is the first and last; nothing else will supply the 
room of this, nor may be allowed to put this out of 
that foremost place which by right it should occupy. 
How often, in a false ecclesiastical system, the preaching 
of the Word loses its preeminence; the Socxew falls into 
the background, is swallowed up in the roiaivew, which 
presently becomes no true zrowwatvew, because it is not a 
Bookew as well, but such a ‘shepherding’ rather as God’s 
Word by the prophet Ezekiel has denounced (xxxiv. 2, 3, 
8, 10; ef. Zech. xi. 15-17; Matt. xxiii.) 


§ xxvi. Aros, dOovos. 


THESE words are often joined together; they are so by 
St. Paul (Gal. v. 20, 21) ; by Clement of Rome (1 Ep. § 3), 
4,5; and virtually by Cyprian in his little treatise, De 
Zelo et Invore: by classical writers as well; by Plato (Phil. 
47 e; Legg. iii. 679 ¢; Menex. 242 a); by Plutarch, Coriol. 
19; and by others. Still, there are differences between 
them; and this first, that fjXos is a pécor, being used 
sometimes in a good (as John ii. 17; Rom. x. 2; 2 Cor. 
ix. 2), sometimes, and in Scripture oftener, in an evil sense 
(as Acts v. 17; Rom. xiii. 13; Gal. v. 20; Jam. iii. 14, in 
which last place, to make quite clear what Eros is meant, 
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it is qualified by the addition of wixpés, and is linked with 
épl0ea): while ¢oves, incapable of good, is used always 
and only in an evil, signification. When {os is taken in 
good part, it signifies the honorable emulation,! with the 
consequent imitation, of that which presents itself to the 
mind’s eye as excellent: jos trav apiotwy (Lucian, Adv. 
Indoct. 17): Gijxos Tod BeXriovos (Philo, de Prem. et Pen. 
3) 3 prroriuia Kat Shros (Plutarch, De Alex. Fort. Or. ii. 6; 
An Sena Resp. Ger. 25); SHros kal wlunows (Herodian, ii. 4) ; 
EnroTHs Kal puyentys (vi. 8). It is the Latin ‘zemulatio,’ 
in which nothing of envy is of necessity included, however 
such in it, as in our ‘ emulation,’ may find place; the 
German ‘Nacheiferung,’ as distinguished from ‘ Hifer- 
sucht.’ The verb ‘emulor,’ I need hardly observe, finely 
expresses the difference between worthy and unworthy 
emulation, governing an accusative in cases where the 
first, a dative where the second, is intended. South here, 
as always, expresses himself well: ‘We ought by all 
means to note the difference between envy and emulation ; 
which latter is a brave and a noble thing, and quite of 
another nature, as consisting only in a generous imitation 
of something excellent; and that such an imitation as 
scorns to fall short of its copy, but strives, if possible, to 
outdo it. The emulator is impatient of a superior, not 
by depressing or maligning another, but by perfecting 
himself. So that while that sottish thing envy sometimes 
fills the whole soul, as a great dull fog does the air; this, 
on the contrary, inspires it with a new life and vigour, 
whets and stirs up all the powers of it to action. And 
surely that which does so (if we also abstract it from those 
heats and sharpnesses that sometimes by accident may 


1 "Epis, which ‘often in the Odyssey, and in the later Greek (not, I 
believe, in the Iiiad), very nearly resembled ¢qAos in this its meaning of 
emulation, was capable in like manner of a nobler application ; thus Basil 
the Great defines it (Reg. Brev. Tract. 66): pis pév eorw, drav tis, Urep 
Tov pt) €AdTTwY Pavqvai Tivos, oMovddly Trovety Tt. 
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attend it), must needs be in the same degree lawful and 
laudable too, that it is for a man to make himself as use- 
ful and accomplished as he can’ (Works, London, 1737, 
vol. vy. p. 403; and compare Bishop Butler, Works, 1836, 
vol. i. p. 15). 

By Aristotle {jos is employed exclusively in this 
nobler sense, as that active emulation which grieves, not 
that another has the good, but that itself has it not; and 
which, not pausing here, seeks to supply the deficiencies 
which it finds in itself. From this point of view he con- 
trasts it with envy (Rhet. 2. 11): gore SpNos AUtrN Tis emt 
dawonevy tapovala ayabav évtipwv ... . ody dtu adAr@, 
GAN Ort ody) Kal avT@ gore: 816 Kal eeixés éotw Oo FAros, 
Kat émckav' To S& POovelv, padrov, Kal datrAwv. The 
Church Fathers follow in his footsteps. Jerome (Exp. in 
Gal. v. 20): ‘ &ros et in bonam partem accipi potest, 
quum quis nititur ea que bona sunt emulari. Invidia 
vero alien felicitate torquetur;’ and again (in Gal. iv. 
17): ‘ Aimulantur bene, qui cum videant in aliquibus esse 
gratias, dona, virtutes, ipsi tales esse desiderant.’ Cicu- 


> 


menius : Zors Cpros klynows >ruyts svOovatwdns eri T1, peta 
Twos Apomolmoews Tod Tpos 6  omovdn gore: cf. Plutarch, 
Pericles, 2. Compare the words of our English poet : 


‘ Envy, to which the ignoble mind’s a slave, 
Is emulation in the learned and brave.’ 


But it is only too easy for this zeal and honorable 
rivalry to degenerate into a meaner passion; the Latin 
‘ simultas,’ connected (see Déderlein, Lat. Synon. vol. iii. 
p- 72), not with ‘ simulare,’ but with ‘ simul,’ attests the 
fact: those who together aim at the same object, who are 
thus competitors, being in danger of being enemies as 
well; just as @uiAXa (which, however, has kept its more 
honorable use, see Plutarch, Anim. an Corp. App. Pej. 3), 
is connected with dua; and ‘rivales? meant no more 
at first than occupants of the banks of the same river 
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(Pott, Htym. Forsch. ii.2. 191). These degeneracies which 
wait so near upon emulation, and which sometimes cause 
the word itself to be used for that into which it degene- 
rates (‘pale and bloodless emulation,’ Shakespeare), may 
assume two shapes: either that of a desire to make war 
upon the good which it beholds in another, and thus to 
trouble that good, and make it less; therefore we find 
fjros and zpus continually joined together (Rom. xiii. 13 ; 
2 Cor. xii. 20; Gal. v. 20; Clement of Rome, 1 Ep. § 3, 
36): Gros and giroverxia (Plutarch, De Cap. Inim. Util. 
I): or, where there is not vigour and energy enough to 
attempt the making of it less, there may be at least the 
wrshing of it less ; with such petty carping and fault-finding 
as it may dare to indulge in—d?@dvos and papos being 
joined, as in Plutarch, Prec. Reg. Reip. 27. And here in 
this last fact is the point of contact which {ros has with 
PO6vos (thus Plato, Menew. 2420: mp@tov pév Eidos, aro 
Ejrov 62 dOdvos: and Aischylus, Agamem. 939: 6 8 adOo- 
vntos ovx éemiftnros médet); the latter being essentially 
_ passive, as the former is active and energic. We do not 
find $@ovos in the comprehensive catalogue of sins at 
Mark vii. 21, 22; but this envy, dvc¢pwv ios, as Aischylus 
(Agam. 755) has called it, onpeiov picews ravtdtraci 
movnpas, as Demosthenes (499, 21), mac@v peylorn TOV ev 
avOpa@rows voocos, a8 HKuripides has done, and of which 
Herodotus (iii. 80) has said, dpynGev gupverar avOporo, 
could not, in one shape or other, be absent; its place is 
supplied by a circumlocution, 6¢0arpos rovnpos (cf. Ec- 
clus. xiv. 8, 10), but one putting it in connexion with 
the Latin ‘ invidia,’ which is derived, as Cicero observes 
(Tusc. ili. 9), ‘a nimis intuendo fortunam alterius ;’ cf. 
Matt. xx. 15; and 1 Sam. xviii. 9: “ Saul eyed,” 7. e. 
envied, “David.” The ‘ urentes oculi’ of Persius (Sat. i. 
34), ‘the ‘mal’ occhio’ of the Italians, must receive the 
same explanation. édvos is the meaner sin,—and there- 
fore the beautiful Greek proverb, o @dvos Fw Tod Gelov 
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xopov,—being merely displeasure at another’s good ;' 
AUvTn er addAoTpios ayabois, as the Stoics defined it 
(Diogenes Laértius, vii. 63, 111), Avan THs ToD wAnoioV 
evTpaylas, as Basil (Hom. de Invid.), ‘ egritudo suscepta 
propter alterius res secundas, quee nihil noceant invidenti,’ 
as Cicero (Tusc. iv. 8; cf. Kenophon, Mem. iii. 9. 8), 
‘odium felicitatis aliens,’ as Augustine (De Gen. ad Lit. 
11-14),? with the desire that this good or this felicity may 
be less: and this, quite apart from any hope that thereby 
its own will be more (Aristotle, Rhet. ii. 10); so that it is 
no wonder that Solomon long ago could describe it as 
‘the rottenness of the bones’ (Prov. xiv. 30). He that is 
conscious of it is conscious of no impulse or longing to 
raise himself to the level of him whom he envies, but only 
to depress the envied to his own. When the victories of 
Miltiades would not suffer the youthful Themistocles to 
sleep (Plutarch, Them. 3), here was jXos in its nobler 
form, an emulation which would not let him rest, till he 
had set a Salamis of his own against the Marathon of his 
ereat predecessor. But it was $@dvos which made that 
Athenian citizen to be weary of hearing Aristides evermore 
styled ‘The Just’ (Plutarch, Arist, 7); an envy which 
contained no impulses moving him to strive for himself 
after the justice which he envied in another. See on this 
subject further the beautiful remarks of Plutarch, De Prof. 
Virt. 14; and on the likenesses and differences between 
pioos and dOovos, his graceful essay, full of subtle analysis 
of the human heart, De Invidid et Odio. Backavia, a word 
frequent enough in later Greek in this sense of envy, 
nowhere occurs in the N. T.; Bacxaivew only once 
(Gal. iii. 1). 


' Aucustine’s definition of péovos (Zap. in Gal. v. 21) introduces 
into it an ethical element which rarely if at all belongs to it: ‘ Invidia 
dolor animi est, cum ¢éndignus videtur aliquis assequi etiam quod non 
appetebas.’ This would rather be véweors and veweoay in the ethical ter- 
minology of Aristotle (Zthic. Mie. ii. 7,15; Zhet. ii. 9). 

3 «Sick of a strange disease, another’s health.’—Phineas Fletcher. 
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§ xxvil. [fo7, Bios. 


Tue Latin language and the English not less are poorer 
than the Greek, in having but one word, the Latin < vita,’ 
the English ‘ life,’ where the Greek has two. There 
would, indeed, be no comparative poverty here, if Sw and 
Bios were merely duplicates. But, contemplating life as 
these do from very different points of view, it is inevitable 
that we, with our one word for both, must use this one in 
very diverse senses; and may possibly, through this equi- 
vocation, conceal real and important differences from our- 
selves or from others; as nothing is so effectual for this 
as the employment of equivocal words. 

The true antithesis of wx is Oavatos (Rom. viii. 38; 
2 Cor. v. 4; Jer. viii. 3; Ecclus. xxx. 17; Plato, Legg. xii. 
944¢), as of Cv, aroOvnoKew (Luke xx. 38; 1 Tim. v. 6; 
Rey. i. 18; cf. Il. xxiii. 70; Herodotus, i. 31; Plato, 
Phedo, 71 d; ov évavtiov dis TO Sav 1O teOvavar eivat 3) ; 
fw, as some will have it, being nearly connected with 
aw, ant, to breathe the breath of life, which is the neces- 
sary condition of living, and, as such, is involved in like 
manner in 7vedpwa and wWvy7, in ‘spiritus’ and ‘ anima.’ 

But, while {7 is thus life intensive (‘ vita qua vivimus’), 
Bios is life eatensive (‘ vita quam vivimus’), the period or 
duration of life; and then, in a secondary sense, the means 
by which that life is sustained ; and thirdly, the manner 
in which that life is spent; the ‘line of life,’ ‘ profession,’ 
career. Hxamples of Bios in all these senses the N. T. 
supplies. Thus it is used as— 

a. The period or duration of life; thus, ypovos tod Biou 
(1 Pet. iv. 3): cf. Blos rod ypovov (Job x. 20): whjxos Biou 
Kal 27m Cons (Prov.. iii. 2): Plutarch (De Inb. Ed. 17), 
ortuypn xpovou Tas 6 Blos got: again, Blos THs Sans (Cons. 
ad Apoll. 25); and fw cali Bios (De Plac. Phil. v. 18). 

8. The means of life, or ‘living,’ A.V.; Mark xii. 44; 
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Luke viii. 43; xv. 12; 1 John iii. 17, rév Blov rod Kocpov: 
ef. Plato, Gorg. 486d; Legg. xi.936c; Aristotle, Hist. An. 
ix. 23. 2; Euripides, Jon, 329; and often, but not always, 
these means of life, with an under sense of largeness and 
abundance. 

y. The manner of life; or life in regard of its moral 
conduct, having such words as rpé7ros, 40, mpagéis for its 
equivalents, and not seldom such epithets as Kxoopuos, 
xpnoTos, cHppev, joined to it 1; Tim. ii. 2; so Plato (Rep. 
i. 344), Blov duaywyn: Plutarch, dfavta cal Bios (De Virt. et 
Vit. 2): and very nobly (De Is. et Os. 1), Tod 8% ywookew 
Ta bvTa Kat dpovely adpaipebévtos, ob Biov adrAA yYpOVvOV 
[otwau] etvar THY aOavaciay: and De Lib. Hd. 7, retaypévos 
Bios: Josephus, Att. v. 10.13; with which compare Augus- 
tine (De Trin. xii. 11): ‘ Cujus vite sit quisque ; id est, 
quomodo agat hec temporalia, quam vitam Greci non Sony 
sed Biov vocant.’ 

In Bios, thus used as manner of life, there is an ethical 
sense often inhering, which, in classical Greek at least, So7 
does not possess. Thus in Aristotle (Politics, i. 13. 13), 
it is said that the slave is xowwvds fais, he lives with the 
family, but not xowwvos Blov, he does not share in the 
career of his master; cf. Hthic. Nic. x. 6. 8; and he draws, 
according to Ammonius, the following distinction: Bios 
goTl Noyixy Swi: Ammonius himself affirming Bios to be 
never, except incorrectly, applied to the existence of plants 
or animals, but only to the lives of men.’ I know not 
how he reconciled this statement with such passages as 
these from Aristotle, Hist. Anim. i. 1. 153 ix. 8. 13 un- 
less, indeed, he included him in his censure. Still, the 
distinction which he somewhat too absolutely asserts (see 
Stallbaum’s note on the Timeus of Plato, 44d), is a real 
one: it displays itself with singular clearness in our words 
‘zoology’ and ‘ biography ;’ but not in ‘biology,’ which, 

* See on these two synonyms, Vémel, Synon. Worterbuch, p. 168, sq. ; 


and Wyttenbach, Animad. in Plutarchum, vol. iii. p. 166. 
14 
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as now used, is a manifest misnomer.! We speak, on one 
side, of ‘ zoology,’ for animals (fa) have the vital prin- 
ciple; they live, equally with men, and are capable of being 
classed and described according to the different workings 
of this natural life of theirs: but, on the other hand, we 
speak of ‘biography ;’ for men not merely live, but they 
lead lives, lives in which there is that moral distinction 
between one and another, which may make them worthy 
to be recorded. They are 277 Sis, but 6502 Blov (Prov. 
iv. 10); cf. Philo, De Carié. 4, where of Moses he says 
that at a certain epoch of his mortal course, jp£ato pera- 
Barxrew é« Ovntis Cos eis aOavartov Biov. 

From all this it ;will follow, that, while Oavaros and fw7 
constitute, as observed already, the true antithesis, yet 
they do this only so long as life is physically contemplated ; 
thus the Son of Sirach (xxx. 17): xpelocwv Oavaros imp 
Conv wikpav 7 appeotnua Eupovov. But so soon as amoral 
element is introduced, and ‘life’ is regarded as the oppor- 
tunity for living nobly or the contrary, the antithesis is 
not between Odvatos and fon, but Oavaros and Bios: thus 
compare Xenophon (De Rep. Lac. ix. 1): aipetérepov sivar 
Tov Kadov OdvaTov avtl Tod aicypod Biov, with Plato 
(Legg. xii. 944 d): Swnv aioypav apvipevos peta Tayous, 
parrov %) wet’ avdpelas Karov Kal evdaimova Odvatrov. A 
reference to the two passages will show that in the latter 
it is the present boon of shameful life, (therefore fw7,) 
which the craven soldier prefers to an honorable death ; 
while in the former, Lycurgus teaches that an honorable 
death is to be chosen rather than a long and shameful 
existence, a Bios &B.os (Hmpedocles, 326); a Blos aBiwros 
(Xenophon, Mem. iv. 8. 8; cf. Meineke, Fragm. Com. Grec. 
142); a Blos ov Bwwros (Plato, Apol. 38a); a ‘ vita non 

1 The word came to us from the French. Gottfried Reinhart Trevi- 
sanus, who died in 1837, was its probable inventor in his book, Biologie, 
ou la Philosophie dela Nature vivante, of which the first volume appeared 


in 1802. Some flying pages by Canon Field, of Norwich, Biology und 
Social Science, deal well with this blunder. 
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vitalis;’ from which all the ornament of life, all the 
reasons for living, have departed. The two grand chap- 
ters with which the Gorgias of Plato concludes (82, 83) 
constitute a fine exercise in the distinction between the 
words themselves, as between their derivatives no less; 
and Herodotus, vii. 46, the same. 

But all this being so, and Sios, not Leo the ethical word 
of classical Greek, a thoughtful reader of Scripture might 
not unnaturally be perplexed with the fact that all is there 
reversed ; forno one will deny that m7 is there the nobler 
word, expressing as it continually does all of highest and 
best which the saints possess in God; thus oréfavos tijs 
fons (Rev. ii. 10), EvAov THs Swis (ii. 7), BiBAos THs Sus 
(lil. 5), Bdwp Cwohs (xxi. 6), Sawn wal evozBeva (2 Pet. i. 3), 
fon Kai apOapoia (2 Tim. i. 10), $7 Tod @eod (Ephes. iv. 
18), Swi aiovios (Matt. xix. 16; Rom. ii. 7),' fa axara- 
Autos (Heb. vii. 16) ; 2) dvtws Sw (1 Tim. vi. 19); or some- 
times w7 with no further addition (Matt. vii. 14; Rom. 
v.17, and often); all these setting forth, each from its 
own point of view, the highest blessedness of the creature. 
Contrast with them the following uses of Bios, 7doval tod 
Biov (Luke viii. 14), mpayuaretas tod Biov (2 Tim. ii. 4), 
drabloveta Tod Blov (1 John ii. 16), Bios tod Kdcpov (iii. 17), 
pepluvar Siwtixat (Luke xxi. 34). How shall we explain 
this ? 

A little reflection will supply the answer. Revealed 
religion, and it alone, puts death and sin in closest con- 
nexion, declares them the necessary correlatives one of 
the other (Gen. i.—iii.; Rom. v. 12); and, as an involved 
consequence, in like manner, life and holiness. It is God’s 
word alone which proclaims that, wherever there is death, 
it is there because sin was there first; wherever there is 
no death, that is, life, this is there, because sin has never 
been there, or having once been, is now cast out and ex- 


1 Zon aidmvos occurs once in the Septuagint (Dan. xii. 2; cf. fom 
dévaos, 2 Macc. vii. 36), and in Plutarch. De Je, et Os, 1, 
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pelled. In revealed religion, which thus makes death to 
have come into the world through sin, and only through 
sin, life is the correlative of holiness. Whatever truly 
lives, does so because sin has never found place in it, or, 
having found place for a time, has since been overcome 
and expelled. So soon as ever this is felt and understood, 
fon at once assumes the profoundest moral significance ; 
it becomes the fittest expression for the very highest 
blessedness. Of that whereof we predicate absolute Sw, 
we predicate absolute holiness of the same. Christ affirm- 
ing of Himself, 2yo ei we Son (John xiv. 6; cf. 1 John 
i. 2; Ignatius, ad Smyrn. 4: Xpuotos 1d adnOwov pov 
fv), implicitly affirmed of Himself that He was absolutely 
holy ; and in the creature, in like manner, that alone truly 
lives, or triumphs over death, death at once physical and 
spiritual, which has first triumphed over sin. No wonder, 
then, that Scripture should know of no higher word than 
fwn to set forth the blessedness of God, and the blessedness 
of the creature in communion with God. 

It follows that those expositors of Ephes. iv. 18 are in 
error, who there take dmndXoTpimpévor ths Swans Tod Ocod, 
as ‘alienated from a divine life,’ that is, ‘ from a life lived 
according to the will and commandments of God’ (‘ remoti a 
vita illa que secundum Deum est:’ as Grotius has it), 
Con never signifying this. The fact of such alienation was 
only too true; but the Apostle is not affirming it here, but 
rather the miserable condition of the heathen, as men 
estranged from the one fountain of life (apa ol rnyn 
fwns, Ps. xxxv. 10); as not having life, because separated 
from Him who only absolutely lives (John v. 26), the living 
God (Matt. xvi. 16; 1 Tim. iii. 15), in fellowship with 
whom alone any creature has life. Another passage, 
namely Gal. v. 25, will always seem to contain a tautology, 
until we give to fw7 (and to the verb jv as well) the force 
which has been claimed for it here. 
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eos Ig 
§ xxviii. xvptos, Sermons. 


A MAN, according to the later Greek grammarians, was 
Seo7rorns in respect of his slaves (Plato, Legg. vi. 756e), 
therefore ofcodeorérns, but cvpsos in regard of his wife and 
children ; who in speaking either to him or of him, would 
give him this title of honour; “as Sara obeyed Abraham, 
calling him lord” (kvpsov avrov Kanrodca, 1 Pet. ill. 6; 
ef. 1 Sam. i. 8; cf. Plutarch, De Virt. Mul. s. vv. Mixa 
xa Meyioro). There is a certain truth in this distinction. 
Undoubtedly there lies in xdpsos the sense of an authority 
owning limitations—moral limitations it may be; it is 
implied too that the wielder of this authority will not 
exclude, in wielding it, a consideration of their good over 
whom it is exercised; while the deo7odrns exercises a more 
unrestricted power and absolute domination, confessing no 
such limitations or restraints. He who addresses another 
as déo7ora, puts an emphasis of submission into his 
speech, which «vpse would not have possessed ; therefore 
it was that the Greeks, not yet grown slavish, refused this 
title of Seomérns to any but the gods (Euripides, Hippol. 
88: dvaf, Oeovds yap SeaoTdtas Kare ypeov); while 
our own use of ‘despot,’ ‘ despotic,’ ‘ despotism,’ as set over 
against that of ‘lord,’ ‘ lordship,’ and the like, attests 
that these words are coloured for us, as they were for those 
from whom we have derived them. 

Still, there were influences at work tending to break 
down this distinction. Slavery, or the appropriating, 
without payment, of other men’s toil, however legalized, 
is so abhorrent to men’s innate sense of right, that they 
seek to mitigate, in word at least, if not in fact, its 
atrocity; and thus, as no southern Planter in America 
willingly spoke of his ‘slaves,’ but preferred some other 
term, so in antiquity, wherever any gentler or more hu- 
mane view of slavery obtained, the antithesis of Seomdrns 
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and dodA0s would continually give place to that of xdpuos 
and dSodAos. The harsher antithesis might still survive, but 
the milder would prevail side by side with it. We need 
not look further than to the writings of St. Paul, to see 
how little, in popular speech, the distinction of the gram- 
marians was observed. Masters are now «vpsou (Hphes. vi. 
9; Col. iv. 1), and now deororae (1 Tim. vi. 1,2; Tit. ii. 
9; cf. 1 Pet. ii. 18), with him; and compare Philo, Quod 
Omn. Prob. Lib. 6. 

But, while all experience shows how little sinful man 
can be trusted with unrestricted power over his fellow, 
how certainly he will abuse it—a moral fact attested in 
our use of ‘ despot’ as equivalent with ‘ tyrant,’ as well as 
in the history of the word ‘ tyrant’ itself—it can only be 
a blessedness for man to regard God as the absolute Lord, 
Ruler, and Disposer of his life; since with Him power is 
never disconnected from wisdom and from love: and, as 
we saw that the Greeks, not without a certain sense of 
this, were well pleased to style the gods deo7drar, however 
they might refuse this title to any other; so, within the 
limits of Revelation, deo7érns, no less than xvpios, is ap- 
plied to the true God. Thus in the Septuagint, at Josh. 
v. 143 Prov. xxix. 25; Jer. iv. 10; in the Apocrypha, at 
2 Mace. v. 17, and elsewhere; while in the N.T. on these 
occasions: Luke ii. 29; Acts iv. 24; Rev. vi. 10; 2 Pet. ii. 
1;'Jude 4. In the last two it is to Christ, but to Christ 
as God, that the title is ascribed. Erasmus, indeed, out 
of that latent Arianism, of which, perhaps, he was scarcely 
conscious to himself, denies that, at Jude 4, dsa7rorns is to 
be referred to Christ; attributing only xdpvos to Him, and 
Seométns to the Father. The fact that in the Greek text, 
as he read it, @edv followed and was joined to deo7érnp, 
no doubt really lay at the root of his reluctance to ascribe 
the title of Seo7orns to Christ. It was for him not a phi- 
lological, but a theological difficulty, however he may have 


sought to persuade himself otherwise. 
H 
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This Seo7rorns did no doubt express on the lips of the 
faithful who used it, their sense of God’s absolute disposal 
of his creatures, of his autocratic power, who “doeth ac- 
cording to his will in the army of heaven and among the 
inhabitants of the earth” (Dan. iv. 35), more strongly 
than xvpios would have done. So much is plain from 
some words of Philo (Quis Rer. Div. Her. 35), who finds 
evidence of Abraham’s etAdBea, of his tempering, on one 
signal occasion, boldness with reverence and godly fear, in 
the fact that, addressing God, he forsakes the more usual 
xbpve, and substitutes. d¢o7ora in, its room; for decrorns, 
as Philo proceeds to say, is not xvpios only, but poBepos 
xvptos, and implies, on his part who uses it, a more entire 
prostration of self before the might and majesty of God 
than xvpios would have done. 


§ xxix. dhralwr, trrepipavos, tBpiotis. 


THESE words occur all of them together at Rom. i. 30, 
though in an order exactly the reverse from that in which 
I have found it convenient to take them. They constitute 
an interesting subject for synonymous discrimination. 
’Aralov, occurring twice in the Septuagint (Hab. ii. 5 ; 
Job xxviii. 8), is found as often in the N.T. (here and at 
2 Tim. iii. 27); while aXafovela, of which the Septuagint 
knows nothing, appears four times in the Apocrypha 
(Wisd. v. 8; xvil. 7; 2 Macc. ix. 8; xv. 6), and in the 
N. T. twice (Jam. iv. 16; 1 John ii. 16). Derived from 
ad, ‘ a wandering about,’ it designated first the vagabond 
mountebanks (‘ marktschreyers’), conjurors, quacksalvers, 
or exorcists (Acts xix. 13; 1 Tim. v. 13); being joined 
with yons (Lucian, Revivise. 29); with évaé (Aristo- 
phanes) ; with xevos (Plutarch, Quom. in Virt. Prof. 10) ; 
full of empty and boastful professions of cures and other 
feats which they could accomplish; such as Volpone in 
The Fox of Ben Jonson (Act ii. Se. 1). It was from them 
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transferred to any braggart or boaster (dXafov Kal wrép- 
avxos, Philo, Cong. Hrud. Grat. § 8; while for other in- 
different company which the word keeps, see Aristophanes, 
Nub. 445-452) ; vaunting himself in the possession of skill 
(Wisd. xvii. 7), or knowledge, or courage, or virtue, oF 
riches, or whatever else it might be, which were not truly 
his (Plutarch, Qué quis Rat. Laud. 4). He is thus the exact 
antithesis of the eipwy, who makes less of himself and his 
belongings than the reality would warrant, in the same 
way as the adrafov makes more (Aristotle, Hihic. Nic. ii. 7. 
12). In the Definitions which pass under Plato’s name, 
analoveia is defined as &£1s mpoomointixy ayabav ph) bTap- 
xovrwy: while Xenophon (Cyr. ii. 2. 12) describes the 
aralov thus: o piv yap adalov Emwouye Soxet dvowa Keio bar 
éml Tols TpocTroLoupévols Kal TAOVTLWTEpOLS Eivat } ELoL, Kal 
avOpELlorepors, KQL TOLNCELY, & 17) txavol Etot, UTLIKVOVLEVOLS * 
Kal TadTa, pavepols yiyvopévots, 6te TOD NaBeiv Tr Evexa Kal 
Kepdavat Trovodow: and Aristotle (Hthic. Nic. iv. 7.2): doxet 
5) 6 pev adalav mpoorroimtixos Tov evd0Ewv sivas, Kat pwn 
brapyovTav, Kal welover } vdpyer: cf. Theodoret on Rom. 
i. 30: adralovas Karel Tovs oddeuiav piv Eyovtas Tpdpacw 
eis dpovnuatos oyKov, waTnv S& pvotwpévous. As such he 
is likely to be a busybody and meddler, which may explain 
the juxtaposition of ddafoveia and rodvtpaypoc bn (Hp. ad 
Diognetum, 4). Other words with which it is joined are 
Braxeia (Plutarch, De Rect. Aud. 18); topos (Clement of 
Rome, 1 Ep. § 13); ayepwyia (2 Mace. ix. 7); amalevola 
(Philo, Migrat. Abrah. 24): while in the passage from 
Xenophon, which was just now quoted in part, the arafoves 
are distinguished from the doretou and evyapites. 

It is not an accident, but of the essence of the aralar, 
that in his boastings he overpasses the limits of the.truth 
(Wisd. ii. 16, 17); thus Aristotle sees in him not merely 
one making unseemly display of things which he actually 
possesses, but vaunting himself in those which he does 


~ not possess; and sets over against him the adyGevtixos Kai 
H2 
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+6 Bio Kal TS Royo: cf. Rhet. ii. 6: 1o Ta addOTpLa adTod 
pacKew, adatovelas onusiov: and Xenophon, Mem. i. 7; 
while Plato (Rep. viii. 560 c) joins yevdets with adaloves 
Aéyou: and Plutarch (Pyrrh. 19) ddafev with xopros. We 
have in the same sense a lively description of the adralov 
in the Characters (23) of Theophrastus; and, still better, 
of the shifts and evasions to which he has recourse, in the 
treatise, Ad Herenn. iv. 50, 51. While, therefore ‘ boaster ’ 
fairly represents arafév (Jebb suggests ‘ swaggerer,’ Cha- 
racters of Theophrastus, p. 193), ‘ ostentation’ does. not 
well give back addafovela, seeing that a man can only be 
ostentatious in things which he really has to show. No word 
of ours, and certainly not ‘pride’ (1 John ii. 16, E. V.), 
renders it all so adequately as the German ‘< prahlerei.’ 
For the thing, Falstaff and Parolles, both of them ‘ un- 
scarred braggarts of the war,’ are excellent, though mar- 
vellously diverse, examples; so too Bessus in Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s King and no King; while, on the other hand, 
Marlowe’s Tamburlaine, despite of all his big vaunting 
words, is no adafev, inasmuch as there are fearful reali- 
ties of power by which these his peydAns yA@oons Komtrot 
are sustained and borne out. This dealing in braggadocio 
is a vice sometimes ascribed to whole nations; thus an 
Zudutos adafovela to the Aitolians (Polybius, iv. 3; ef. 
Livy, xxxiii. 11); and, in modern times, to the Gascons; 
out of which these last have given us ‘ gasconade.’ The 
Vulgate, translating adafoves, ‘elati’? (in the Rhemish, 
‘haughty ’), has not seized the central meaning as suc- 
cessfully as Beza, who has rendered it ‘ gloriosi.’ ! 

A distinction has been sometimes drawn between the 
aratov and the épzrepos [1) aydrn od meprepeveras, 1 Cor. 

1 We formerly used ‘glorious’ in this sense. Thus, in North’s Plu- 
tarch, p. 183: ‘Some took this for a glorious brag; others thought he 
[Alcibiades] was like enough to have done it.’ And Milton (The Reason 
of Church Government, i. 5): ‘He [Anselm] little dreamt then that the 


weeding hook of Reformation would, after two ages, pluck up his gloré- 
ous poppy [prelacy] from insulting over the good corn [presbytery]. 
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xiii. 4], that the first vaunts of things which he has 
not, the second of things which, however little this his 
boasting and bravery about them may become him, he 
actually has. The distinction, however, cannot be main- 
tained (see Polybius, xxxii. 6. 5: xl. 6. 2);. both are liars 
alike. 

But this habitual boasting of our own will hardly fail 
to be accompanied with a contempt for that of others. If 
it did not find, it would rapidly generate, stich a tendency ; 
and thus the ddafev is often avOadns as well (Prov. xxi. 
24) ; adalovela is nearly allied to izepoyia: they are used 
as almost convertible terms (Philo, De Carit. 22-24). But 
from irepowia to imepndpavia there is but a single step; 
we need not then wonder to meet izrepHpavos joined with 
arafov: cf. Clement of Rome, 1 Hp. § 16. The places in 
the N. T. where it occurs, besides those noted already, are 
Luke i. 51; Jam. iv. 6; 1 Pet. v. 5; wrepndavia at Mark 
vii. 22. A picturesque image serves for its basis: the 
vrepnpavos, from vmép and datvowar, being one who shows 
himself above his fellows, exactly as the Latin ‘superbus’ 
is from ‘super; ’ as our ‘ stilts’ is connected with ‘ Stolz,’ 
and with ‘ stout’ in its earlier sense of ‘ proud,’ or ‘ lifted 
up.’ Deyling (Obss. Sac. vol. v..p. 219): ‘ Vox proprie 
notat hominem capite super alios eminentem, ita ut, quem- 
admodum Saul, pre ceteris sit conspicuus, I Sam. ix. 2.’ 
Compare Horace (Carm. i. 18. 15): ‘Ht tollens vacuum 
plus nimio Gloria verticem.’ 

A man can show himself a\afov only when in company 
with his fellow-men ; but the proper seat of the i7repnpavia, 
the German ‘ hochmuth,’ is within. He that is sick of this 
sin compares himself, it may be secretly or openly, with 
others, and lifts himself above others, in honour preferring 
himself; his sin being, as Theophrastus (Charact. 34) 
describes it, xatadpovnols tis THY avTod THY adrOV: 
joined therefore with tmepoyria (Demosthenes, Orat. xxi. 
247); with éovdévwors (Ps. xxx. 19); drepipavos with 
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avOdadns (Plutarch, Alctb. c. Cor. 4). The bearing of the 
itrepnpavos toward others is not of the essence, is only the 
consequence, of his sin. His ‘ arrogance,’ as we say, his 
claiming to himself of honour and observance (i7epndavia 
is joined with d:AodoE/a, Esth. iv. 10); his indignation, 
and, it may be, his cruelty and revenge, if these are with- 
held (see Esth. iii. 5,6; and Appian, De Reb. Pun. viii. 
118: pa cal brepipava), are only the outcomings of this 
false estimate of himself; it is thus that isepydavos and 
éridOovos (Plutarch, Pomp. 24), trepjpavor and Bapéis 
(Qu. Rom. 63), brepnpavia and ayepwyla (2 Mace. ix. 7), 
are joined together. In the isepidavos we may have the 
perversion of a nobler character than in the adafev, the 
melancholic, as the adafwv is the sanguine, the tBpicrrs 
the choleric, temperament; but because nobler, therefore 
one which, if it falls, falls more deeply, sins more fear- 
fully. He is one whose “heart is lifted up” (iWnroxdp- 
duos, Prov. xvi. 5); one of those ta wpndd dpovodvtes 
(Rom. xii. 16), as opposed to the ramewol TH Kapdia: he 
is TruPwOe/s (1 Tim. iii. 6) or tetupwpévos (2 Tim. iii. 4), 
besotted with pride, and far from all true wisdom (Hcclus. 
xv. 8); and this lifting up of his heart may be not merely 
against man, but against God; he may assail the very 
prerogatives of Deity itself (1 Mace. i. 21, 24; Heclus. x. 
12, 13; Wisd. xiv.6: trrepndavos yeyavtes). Theophylact 
therefore does not go too far, when he calls this sin axpd- 
Tos KAK@Y : Nor need we wonder to be thrice reminded, 
in the very same words, that ‘God resisteth the proud ” 
(urepnpavors avtitacoetar: Jam. iv. 6; 1 Pet. v. 5; Prov. 
ill. 34) ; sets Himself in battle array against them, as they 
against Him. 

It remains to speak of t8prerns, which, by its deriva- 
tion from vS8prs, which is, again, from t7ép (so at least 
Schneider and Pott; but Curtius, Grundziige, 2nd edit. 
p- 473 doubts), and as we should say, ‘ uppishness,’ 
standg in a certain etymological relation with tirepnpavos 
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(see Donaldson, New Cratylus, 3rd ed. p. 552). “YTBpus is 
insolent wrongdoing to others, not out of revenge, or any 
other motive except the mere pleasure which the infliction 
of the wrong imparts. So Aristotle (Rhet. ii. 2): fore yap 
bBpis, To Bradrrew kal rAvTEIv, ef’ ols aicyivy sori TO Tdo- 
Nove, pn wa Te yévntat adT@ Addo, 7) Ore éyévero, GAN bras 
no Oi of yap avtimrovobytes ovy UBpiSovaw, Ga TywpodvTaL. 
What its flower and fruit and harvest shall be, the dread 
lines of Aischylus (Pers. 822) have told us. ‘“T8picris 
occurs only twice in the N.T.; Rom. i. 30 (‘despiteful,’ 
EK. V.), and 1 Tim. i. 13 (‘ injurious,’ E.V.; a word seldom 
now applied except to things; but preferable, as it seems, 
to ‘insolent,’ which has recently been proposed; in the 
Septuagint often ; being at Job xl. 6, 7; Isai. ii. 12, asso- 
ciated with baepyidpavos (cf. Prov. viii. 13); as the two, in 
like manner, are connected by Aristotle (Rhet. li. 16). 
Other words whose company it keeps are a&ypios (Homer, 
Od. vi. 120); dtdo@anos (Ib. xxiv. 282); ai€wyv (Sophocles, 
Ajax, 1061); dvopos (Id. Trachin. 1076); Blavos (De- 
mosthenes, Orat. xxiv. 169); mdpowos, ayvapmwv, miKpos 
(Id. Orat. liv. 1261); dduxos (Plato, Legg. i. 6306) 3 axo- 
ractos (Apol. Socr. 26); addpwv (Phil. 45); treporrns 
(Aristotle, Ethic. Nic. iv. 3. 21); Opacds (Clement of 
Alexandria, Strom. li. 5); dadros (Plutarch, Def. Orac. 
45); piroyérws (Id. Symp. 8. 5; but here in a far milder 
sense). In his Lucullus, 34, Plutarch speaks of one as 
avnp wBpuotys, Kal wecTos OMuywplas ardons Kat OpaciTnTOoS. 
Its exact antithesis is céppwv (Xenophen, Apol. Soc. 19 ; 
Ages. x. 2; cf. mpgi@upos, Prov. xvi. 19). The b8puarns is 
contumelious; his insolence and contempt of others break 
forth in acts of wantonness and outrage. Menelaus is 
iBpiotns when he would fain have withheld the rites of 
burial from the dead body of Ajax (Sophocles, Ajax, 1065). 
So, too, when Hanun, king of Ammon, out short the gar- 
ments of king David’s ambassadors, and shaved off half 
their beards, and so sent them back to their master 
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(2 Sam. x.), this was vBpis. St. Paul, when he persecuted 
the Church, was d8puoryjs (1 Tim. i. 13; ef. Acts viii. 3), 
but himself t8picGels (1 Thess. ii. 2) at Philippi (see Acts 
xvi. 22, 23). Our blessed Lord, prophesying the order of 
his Passion, declares that the Son of Man tSpicOjcetar 
(Luke xviii. 32); the whole blasphemous masquerade of 
royalty, in which it was sought that He should sustain the 
principal part (Matt. xxvii. 27~—30), constituting the ful- 
filment of this prophecy. ‘ Pereuntibus addita ludibria’ 
are the words of Tacitus (Annal. xv. 44), describing the 
martyrdoms of the Christians in Nero’s persecution; they 
died, he would say, pe’ UBpews. The same may be said 
of York, when, in Shakespeare’s Henry VI., the paper 
crown is set upon his head, in mockery of his kingly pre- 
tensions, before Margaret and Clifford stab him. In like 
manner the Spartans are not satisfied with throwing down 
the Long Walls of Athens, unless they do it to the sound 
of music (Plutarch, Lys. §15). Prisoners in a Spanish 
civil war are shot in the back. And indeed all human story 
is full of examples of this demoniac element lying deep 
in the heart of man; this evil for evil’s sake, and ever 
begetting itself anew. 

Cruelty and lust are the two main shapes in which 
vBprs will display itself; or rather they are not two ;—for, 
as the hideous records of human wickedness have too often 
attested, the trial, for example, of Gilles de Retz, Marshal 
of France, in the fifteenth century, they are not two sins 
but one ; and Milton, when he wrote, “lust hard by hate,” 
saying much, yet did not say all. Out of a sense that in 
vBps both are included, one quite as much as the other, 
Josephus (Ant.i. 11. 1) characterizes the men of Sodom as 
vBpiorai to men (cf. Gen. xix. 5), no less than ac<Bets to 
God. He uses the same language (Ib. v. 10. 1) about the 
sons of Hi (cf. 1 Sam. ii. 22); on each occasion showing 
that by the #Spis which he ascribed to those and these, 
he intended an assault on the chastity of others (cf. Eu- 
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ripides, Hipp. 1086). Critias (quoted by lian, V. H. x. 
13) calls Archilochus Nayvos nal iBpiorjs: and Plutarch, 
comparing Demetrius Poliorcetes and Antony, gives this 
title to them both (Com. Dem. cum Anton. 3; cf. Demet. 
243 Lucian, Dial. Deor. vi. 1; and the article "T8pews 
dicen in Pauly’s Encyclopédie). 

The three words, then, are clearly distinguishable, 
occupying three different provinces of meaning: they pre- 
sent to us an ascending scale of guilt; and, as has been 
observed already, they severally designate the boastful in 
words, the proud and overbearing in thoughts, the insolent 
and injurious in acts. 


§ xxx. dytiypiotos, yrevdoxpiortos. 


THE word dytiypicros is peculiar to the Epistles of St. 
John, occurring five times in them (1 Ep. i. 18, bis; ii. 
22; iv. 3; 2 Ep. 7); and nowhere else in the N.T. But 
if he alone has the word, St. Paul, in common with him, 
designates the person of this great adversary, and the 
marks by which he shall be recognized ; for all expositors 
of weight, Grotius alone excepted, are agreed that St. 
Paul’s dvOpwiros tis dpaptias, his vios ths amonelas, his 
dvouos (2 Thess. ii. 3, 8), is identical with St. John’s ayri- 
xpioros (see Augustine, De Civ. Det, xx. 19. 2); and, 
indeed, to St. Paul we are indebted for our fullest instruc- 
tion concerning this arch-enemy of Christ and of God. 
Passing by, as not relevant to our purpose, many discus- 
sions to which the mysterious announcement of such a 
coming foe has given rise, whether, for example, the Anti- 
christ is a single person or a succession of persons, a person 
or a system, we occupy ourselves here with one question 
only ; namely, what the force is of av7/ in this composi- 
tion. Is,it such as to difference dvtiypicros from wevdd- 
xpistos ? does dvtiypiotos imply one who sets himself up 
against Christ, or, like yrevdoypioros, one who sets himself 
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up in the stead of Christ? Does he proclaim that there is 
no Christ? or that he is Christ ? 

There is no settling this matter off-hand, as some are 
so ready to do; seeing that ayri, in composition, has both 
these forces. For a subtle analysis of the mental processes 
by which it now means ‘instead of,’ and now ‘ against,’ 
see Pott, Htymol. Forschungen, 2nd edit. p. 260. It often 
expresses substitution ; thus, avtiBacinevs, he who is instead 
of the king, ‘ prorex,’ ‘ viceroy ;’ dv@vqaros, ‘ proconsul ;’ 
avrisevtvos, one who fills the place of an absent guest ; 
avtipuyos, one who lays down his life for others (Josephus, 
De Macc. 17; Ignatius, Ephes. 21); avridvrpov, the ransom 
paid instead of a person. "But often also it implhes opposi- 
tion, as in avtTiroyla (‘ contradiction’), avTiOzous, avTiKel- 
peevos : and, still more to the point, as expressing not merely 
the fact of opposition, but the very object against which the 
opposition is directed, in avtiopta (see Suicer, Thes. s. v.), 
opposition to law; avrixep, the thumb, not so called, 
because equivalent in strength to the whole hand, but as 
set over against the hand; dvtididocogos, one of opposite 
philosophical opinions; davticatwy, the title of a book 
which Cesar wrote against Cato; avT/@eos—not indeed in 
Homer, where, applied to Polyphemus (Od.i. 70), and to 
the Ithacan suitors (xiv. 18; cf. Pindar, Pyth. ii. 88) ; it 
means ‘ godlike,’ that is, in strength and power;—but yet, 
in later use, as in Philo; with whom avriOeos voids (De Conf. 
Ting. 19 ; De Somn. ii. 27) can be only the ‘ adversa Deo 
mens ;’ and so in the Christian Fathers; while the jests 
about an Antipater who sought to murder his father, to 
the effect that he was Pepevupyos, would be utterly point- 
less, if avr¢ in composition did not bear this meaning. I 
will not further cite ’Avtépws, where the force of dvri is 
more questionable; examples already adduced having 
sufficiently shown that dvté in composition implies some- 
times substitution, sometimes opposition. There are words 
in which it has now this force, and now that, as these 
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words are used by one writer or another. Thus avtictpa- 
tnyos is for Thucydides (vii. 86) the commander of the 
hostile army, while for later Greek writers, such as Plutarch, 
who occupy themselves with Roman affairs, it is the stand- 
ing equivalent for ‘propreetor.’ All this being so, they have 
equally erred, who, holding one view of Antichrist or the 
other, have claimed the name by which in Scripture he is 
named, as itself deciding the matter in their favour. It 
does not so; but leaves the question to be settled by other 
considerations.! 

To me St. John’s words seem decisive that resistance to 
Christ, and defiance of Him, this, and not any treacherous 
-assumption of his character and offices, is the essential 
mark of the Antichrist ; is that which, therefore, we should 
expect to find embodied in his name: thus see 1 John ii. 
22; 2 John 7; and in the parallel passage, 2 Thess, ii. 4, 
he is 6 avtuxeipevos, or ‘the opposers;”* and in this sense, 
if not all, yet many of the Fathers have understood the 
word. Thus Tertullian (De Presc. Her. 4): ‘Qui auti- 
christi, nisi Christi rebelles?’ The Antichrist is, in Theo- 
phylact’s language, égvavtios tS Xpict@, or in Origen’s 
(Con. Cels. vi. 45), Xpuor@ ata Sidpetpov évavrios, ‘ Wider- 
christ,’ as the Germans have rightly rendered it ; one who 
shall not pay so much homage to God’s word as to assert 
its fulfilment in himself, for he shall deny that word 
altogether; hating even erroneous worship, because it is 
worship at all, and everything that is called ‘ God’ 
(2 Thess. ii. 4), but hating most of all the Church’s worship 
in spirit and in truth (Dan. viii. 11) ; who, on the destrue- 
tion of every religion, every acknowledgment that man is 
submitted to higher powers than his own, shall seek to 
establish his throne; and, for God’s great truth that in 


1 Liicke (Comm. tiber die Briefe des Johannes, pp. 190-194) excellently 
discusses the word. On the whole subject of Antichrist see Schnecken- 
burger, Jahrbuch fiir Deutsche Theologie, vol. iv. p. 405 844. 
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Christ God is man, to substitute his own lie, that in 
him man is God. 

The term yevddypucros, with which we proceed to com- 
pare it, appears only twice in the N.T.; or, if we count, 
not how often it has been written, but how often it was 
spoken, only once ; for the two passages in which it occurs 
(Matt. xxiv. 24; Mark xiii. 22) are records of the same 
discourse. In ‘form it resembles many others in which 
yeddos is combined with almost any other nouns at will. 
Thus yevdardotodos (2 Cor. xi. 13), pevddderqos (2 Cor. 
xi. 26), yrevdodiddoxnanros (2 Pet. ii. 1), pevdorpopyrns (Matt. 
vii. 13; cf. Jer. xxxiii. 7), wevdoudptup (Matt. xxvi. 60; cf. 
Plato). So, too, in ecclesiastical Greek, yevdorrouunp, yrevdo- 
Natpela ; and in classical, pevddyyeros (Homer, Il. xv. 159), 
evdopavtis (Herodotus, iv. 69), and a hundred more. The 
arevdoyptoros does not deny the being of a Christ; on the 
contrary, he builds on the world’s expectations of such 
a person; only he appropriates these to himself, blas- 
phemously affirms that he is the foretold One, in whom 
God’s promises and men’s expectations are fulfilled. Thus 
Barchochab,—‘ Son of the Star,’ as, appropriating the 
prophecy of Num. xxiv. 17, he called himself—who, in ~ 
Hadrian’s reign, stirred up again the smouldering embers 
of Jewish insurrection into a flame so fierce that it con- 
sumed himself with more than a million of his fellow- 
countrymen,—was a wevddypicros: and such have been 
that long series of blasphemous pretenders and impostors, 
the false Messiahs, who, since the rejection of the true, 
have, in almost every age, fed and flattered and betrayed 
the expectations of the Jews. 

The distinction, then, is plain. The avriypioros denies 
that there is a Christ; the yevddypioros affirms himself to 
be the Christ. Both alike make war against the Christ 
of God, and would set themselves, though under different 
pretences, on the throne of his glory. And yet, while the 
words have this broad distinction between them, while 
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they represent two different manifestations of the kingdom 
of wickedness, there is a sense in which the final ‘ Anti- 
christ ’ will be a ‘ Pseudochrist ’ as well; even as it will 
be the very character of that last revelation of hell to 
gather up into itself, and to reconcile for one last assault 
against the truth, al] anterior and subordinate forms of 
error. He will not, it is true, call himself the Christ, for 
he will be filled with deadliest hate against the name and 
offices, as against the whole spirit and temper, of Jesus of 
Nazareth, the exalted King of Glory. But, inasmuch as 
no one can resist the truth by a mere negation, he must 
offer and oppose something positive, in the room of that 
faith which he will assail and endeavour utterly to abolish. 
And thus we may certainly conclude that the final Anti- 
christ will reveal himself to the world,—for he too will have 
his dmoxaduis (2 Thess. ii. 3, 8), his rapovcia (ver. 9), 
—as, in a sense, its Messiah ; not, indeed, as the Messiah 
of prophecy, the Messiah of God, but still as the world’s 
saviour; as one who will make the blessedness of as many 
as obey him, giving to them the full enjoyment of a pre- 
sent material earth, instead of a distant, shadowy, and 
uncertain heaven; abolishing those troublesome distinc- 
tions, now the fruitful sources of so much disquietude, 
abridging men of so many enjoyments, between the Church 
and the world, between the spirit and the flesh, between 
holiness and sin, between good and evil. It will follow, 
therefore, that however he will not assume the name of 
Christ, and so will not, in the letter, be a wevddypicrTos, 
yet, usurping to himself Christ’s offices, presenting him- 
self to the world as the true centre of its hopes, as the 
satisfier of all its needs and healer of.all its hurts, he, 
‘the Red Christ,’ as his servants already call him, will in 
fact take up and absorb into himself all names and forms 
of blasphemy, will be the great yevddypucros and ayri- 
xploros in one. 
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§ xxxi. podvve, pwalvo. 


We have translated both these words, as often as they 
occur in the N. T. (uordva, at 1 Cor. viii. 7; Rev. iii. 43 
xiv. 43 pwaivo, at John xviii. 28; Tit.i.15; Heb. xii. 15; 
Jude 8), by a single word ‘ defile,’ which doubtless covers 
them both. At the same time they differ in the images 
on which they severally repose ;—ponrjdvvew being properly 
“ to besmear,’ or ‘ besmirch,’ as with mud or filth, ‘ to de- 
foul;’ which, indeed, is only another form of ‘ defile ;’ thus 
Aristotle (Hist. An. vi. 17. 1) speaks of swine, 7@ rnd@ 
porvvovtes éavtovs, that is, as the context shows, crusting 
themselves over with mud (cf. Plato, Rep. vii. 535 e; 
Cant. v. 3; Ecclus. xiii. 1): while waive, in its primary 
usage, is not ‘to smear’ as with matter, but ‘ to stain’ as 
with colour. The first corresponds to the Latin ‘inquinare’ 
(Horace, Sat. i. 8. 37), ‘spurcare’ (itself probably connected 
with ‘porcus’), the German ‘besudeln;’ the second to 
the Latin ‘ maculare,’ and the German ‘ beflecken.’ 

It will follow, that while in a secondary and ethical 
sense both words have an equally dishonorable signifi- 
cation, the podvopos capxés (2 Cor. vii. 1) being no other 
than the pudocpata Tod Kocpou (2 Pet. ii. 20), both being 
also used of the defiling of women (cf. Gen. xxxiv. 5; 
Zech. xiv. 2),—this will only hold good so long as they are 
figuratively and ethically taken. So taken indeed, puai- 
vewv is in Classical Greek the standing word to express the 
profaning or unhallowing of aught (Plato, Legg. ix. 868 a; 
Tim. 69 d; Sophocles, Antig. 1031; ef. Lev. v. 3; John 
xviii. 28). In a literal sense, on the contrary, pialvew 
may be used in good part, just as, in English, we speak of 
the staining of glass, the staining of ivory (Il. iv. 1413 ef. 
Virgil, dn. xii. 67); or as, in Latin, the ‘macula’ need 
not of necessity be also a ‘labes;’ nor yet in English the 
‘spot’ be always a ‘blot.? Mondgvvew, on the other hand, 
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as little admits of such nobler employment in a literal as 
in a figurative sense.—The verb ozdobv, a late word, and 
found only twice in the N. T. (Jam. iii. 6; Jude 23), is 
in meaning nearer to waive. On it see Lobeck, Phryni- 
chus, p. 28. 


§ xxxii. adela, vovOecia. 


Ir is worth while to attempt a discrimination between 
these words, occurring as they do together at Ephes. vi. 4, 
and being often there either not distinguished at all, or 
distinguished erroneously. 

Ilase/a is one among the many words, into which re- 
vealed religion has put a deeper meaning than it knew of, 
till this took possession of it; the new wine by a wondrous 
process making new even the old vessel into which it was 
poured. For the Greek, vacde(a was simply ‘ education ;’ 
nor, in all the many definitions of it which Plato gives, is 
there the slightest prophetic anticipation of the new force 
which it one day should obtain. But the deeper appre- 
hension of those who had learned that “ foolishness is 
bound in the heart” alike “of a child” and of a man, 
while yet “the rod of correction may drive it far from 
him ” (Prov. xxii. 15), led them, in assuming the word, 
to bring into it a further thought. They felt and under- 
stood that all effectual instruction for the sinful children 
of men, includes and implies chastening, or, as we are 
accustomed to say, out of a sense of the same truth, ‘cor- 
rection.’ There must be évravopOwors, or ‘ rectification’ in 
it; which last word, occurring but once in the N. T., is there 
found in closest connexion with wavé</a (2 Tim. iii. 16).! 

1 The Greek, indeed, acknowledged, to a certain extent, the same, in 
his secondary use of dkéAacros, which, in its primary, meant simply ‘ the 
unchastised.’ Menander too has this confession : 

: 6 pn Sapels dvOparos ov maOeverat. 


And in other uses of maiSevew in profane Greek there are slight hints of 
the same: thus see Xenophon, Mem.i. 3. 5; Polybius, Hist. ii. 9. 6. 
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Two definitions of vrasde/a—the one by a great heathen 
philosopher, the other by,a great Christian theologian,— 
may be profitably compared. This is Plato’s (Legg. ii. 
659d: ratdela pev 200 1) Traidwy odKH TE Kal aywyH pos 
Tov W710 TOD vopou AOyor GpOdv eipnuévov. And this is that 
of Basil the Great (In Prov. 1): gorw 7 TwaWela dywyh Tis 
adéedipos TH WUXI; eTTLTOVMS TOAAGKLS TOV ATO KaKlas KNXI- 
Sov adtyv éxxa0alpovoa. For as many as felt and acknow- 
ledged all which St. Basil here asserts, wavdela signified, 
not simply ‘eruditio,’ but, as Augustine expresses it, 
who has noticed the changed use of the word (EHnarr. in 
Ps. exviii. 66), ‘ per molestias eruditio.” And this is quite 
the predominant use of sradela and tradevew in the Sep- 
tuagint, in the Apocrypha, and in the N. T. (Lev. xxvi. 18; 
Ps. vi. 1; Isai. lili. 5; Ecclus. iv. 17; xxii. 6, waortuyes Kal 
mavoela: 2 Mace. vi. 12; Luke xxiii. 16; Heb. xii. 5, 7,8; 
Rev. iii. 19, and often). The only occasion in the N.T. 
upon which zraidevevv occurs in the old Greek sense is Acts 
vii. 22. Instead of ‘nurture’ at Ephes. vi. 4, which is 
too weak a word, ‘ discipline’ might be substituted with 
advantage—the laws and ordinances of the Christian 
household, the transgression of which will induce correc- 
tion, being indicated by zravdela there. 

Nov@ecla (in Attic Greek vouvOer/a or vovbérnats, Lobeck, 
Phrynichus, pp. 513, 520) is more. successfully rendered, 
‘admonition ;’ which, however, as we must not forget, 
has been defined by Cicero thus: ‘Admonitio est quasi 
lenior objurgatio.” And such is vov@ecla here; it is the 
training by word—by the word of encouragement, when 
this is sufficient, but also by that of remonstrance, of 
reproof, of blame, where these may be required; as set 
over against the training by act and by discipline, which 
is maidela. Pengel, who so seldom misses, has yet missed 
the exact distinction here, having on év wavelq nal vovbeola 
this note: ‘ Harum altera occurrit ruditati; altera oblivioni 
et levitati. Utraque et sermonem et reliquam disciplinam 
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includit.? That the distinctive feature of vovOecia is the 
training by word of mouth is evidenced by such com- 
binations as these : mapawéceis nal vovOerias (Plutarch, De 
Coh. Ird, 2); vov@erixol déoyou (Xenophon, Mem. i. 2. 21) ; 
didayy Kal vovbérnats (Plato, Rep. iii. 399 b) 3 vouOerety Kal 
diddoKew (Protag. 323 d). 

Relatively, then, and by comparison with crade/a, vov- 
Qecia is the milder term; while yet its association with 
maoela teaches us that this too is a most needful element 
of Christian education; that the waidela without it would 
be very incomplete; even as, when years advance, and 
there is no longer a child, but a young man, to deal with, 
it must give place to, or rather be swallowed up in, the 
vovlecta altogether. And yet the vouvOecla itself, where 
need is, will be earnest and severe enough; it is much 
more than a feeble Eli-remonstrance: ‘‘ Nay, my sons, for 
it is no good report that I hear” (1 Sam. ii. 24); indeed, 
of Eli it is expressly recorded, in respect of those sons, 
ovK évovéres avtovs (iii. 13). Plutarch unites it with 
poeprbis (Cony. Prec. 13); with yoyos (De Virt. Mor. 12; De 
Adul. et Am. 17); Philo with cwdpovcpos (Losner, Obss. 
ad N.T. e Philone, p. 427) ; while vou@ereiv had continually, 
if not always. the sense of admonishing with blame (Plu- 
tarch, De Prof. m Virt. 11; Conj. Prec. 22). Jerome, then, 
has only partial right, when he desires to get rid, at Ephes. 
vi. 4, and again at Tit. iii. 10, of ‘correptio’ (still retained 
by the Vulgate), on the groynd that in vov@ecla no rebuke 
or austerity is implied, as in ‘ correptio’ there certainly is: 
“Quam correptionem nos legimus, melius in Greco dicitur 
vovlecia, que admonitionem magis et eruditionem quam 
austeritatem sonat. Undoubtedly, in vovOecla such is not 
of necessity involved, and therefore ‘correptio’ is not its 
happiest rendering; but it does not exclude, nay implies 
this, whenever it may be required: the derivation, from 
voos and r/Onu, affirms as much: whatever is needed to 
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cause the monition to be taken home, to be laid to heart, 
is involved in the word. 

In claiming for it, as discriminated from crasde/a, that 
it is predominantly what our Translators understand it, 
namely, admonition by word, none would deny that both 
it and vovGereiv are employed to express correction by 
deed; only we affirm that the other—the appeal to the 
reasonable faculties—is the primary and prevailing use of 
both. It will follow that in such phrases as these, paSdou 
vovOérnaots (Plato, Legg. ii. 700 c), wAnyats vouberety (Legg. 
ix. 879d; cf. Rep. vill. 560 a), the words are employed in 
a secondary and improper, but therefore more emphatic, 
sense. The same emphasis lies in the statement that 
Gideon “took thorns of the wilderness and briers, and 
with them he taught the men of Succoth ” (Judg. viii. 16). 
No one on the strength of this language would assert that 
the verb ‘to teach’ had not for its primary meaning the 
oral communicating of knowledge. On the relations be- 
tween vovGereiv and dvddoxew see Lightfoot, on Col.i. 28. 


ee ” , 
§ Xxxill. adeows, Tapeots. 


"Ageois is the standing word by which forgiveness, or 
remission of sins, is expressed in the N. T. (see Vitringa, 
Obss. Sac. vol. i. pp. 909-933); though, remarkably 
enough, the LXX. knows nothing of this use of the word, 
Gen. iv. 13 being the nearest approach to it. Derived from 
agvévat, the image which underlies it is that of a releasing, 
as of a prisoner (Isai. ]xi. 1), or letting go, as of a debt 
(Deut. xv. 3). Probably the year of jubilee, called con- 
stantly ros, or évvauTos, THs apéoews, or simply addecus (Lev. 
XXV. 31, 40; xxvii. 24), the year in which all debts were 
forgiven, suggested the higher application of the word, 
which is frequent in the N. T., though more frequent in 
St. Luke than in all the other books of the New Covenant 
put together. On a single occasion, however, the term 
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Tapects TOV dwapTnuatov occurs (Rom. iii. 25). Our Trans- 
lators have noticed in the margin, but have not marked 
in their Version, the variation in the Apostle’s phrase, 
rendering 7rdpeots here by ‘remission,’ as they have rendered 
apeors elsewhere; and many have since justified them in 
this ; whilst others, as I cannot doubt, more rightly affirm 
that St. Paul of intention changed his word, wishing to say 
something which wdpecis would express adequately and 
accurately, and which ddeors would not; and that our 
Translators should have reproduced this change which he 
has made. 

It is familiar to many, that Cocceius and those of his 
school found in this text one main support for a favourite 
doctrine of theirs, namely, that there was no remission of 
sins, in the fullest sense of these words, under the Old 
Covenant, no tersiwors (Heb. x. 1-4), no entire abolition 
of sin even for the faithful themselves, but only a present 
pretermission (apeows), a temporary dissimulation, upon 
God’s part, in consideration of the sacrifice which was 
one day to be; the dvduvnows Tov duaptiov remaining the 
meanwhile. On this matter a violent controversy raged 
among the theologians of Holland at the end of the 
sixteenth and beginning of the following century, which 
was carried on with an unaccountable acrimony; and fora 
brief history of which see Deyling, Obss. Sac. vol. v. p. 209 ; 
Vitringa, Obss. Sac. vol. iv. p. 3; Venema, Duss. Sac. p. 72; 
while a full statement of what Cocceius did mean, and 
in his own words, may be found in his Commentary on the 
Romans, in loc. (Opp. vol. v. p. 62); and the same more 
at length defended and justified in his treatise, Utilitas 
Distinctionis dworum Vocabulorum Scripture, wapécews et 
adbéoews (vol. ix. p. 121, sq.) Those who at that time 
opposed the Cocceian scheme denied that there was any 
distinction between addeovs and mdpeows; thus see Wit- 
sius, Gicon. Fed. Det, iv. 12. 36. But in this they erred ; 
for while Cocceius and his followers were undoubtedly 

12 
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wrong, in saying that for the faithful, so long as the 
Old Covenant subsisted, there was only a mdpeous, and 
no adects,. duaptnuatov, in applying to them what was 
asserted by the Apostle im respect of the world; they were 
right in maintaining that mdpeovs was not entirely equi- 
valent to adeots. Beza, indeed, had already drawn at- 
tention to the distinction. Having in his Latin Ver- 
sion, as first published in 1556, taken no notice of it, he 
acknowledges at a later period his error, saying, ‘ Hec 
duo plurimum inter se differunt;’ and now rendering 
mapeows by ‘ dissimulatio.’ 

In the first place, the words themselves suggest a 
difference of meaning. If ddeovs is remission, ‘ Loslas- 
sung,’ mdapeovs, from trapinws, will be naturally ‘ preter- 
mission,’ ‘ Vorbeilassung,’—the mdpeois duaptnuatov, the 
pretermission or passing by of sins for the present, leaving 
it open in the future either entirely to remit, or else 
adequately to punish them, as may seem good to Him 
who has the power and right to do the one or the other. 
Fritzsche is not always to my mind, but here he speaks 
out plainly and to the point (Ad Rom. vol. i. p. 199): 
‘Conveniunt in hoc [apeous et mapecis] quod sive iila, sive 
hec tibi obtigerit, nulla peccatorum tuorum ratio habetur ; 
discrepant eo, quod, hac data, facinorum tuorum pcenas 
nunquam pendes; illa concess4, non diutius nullas pec- 
catorum tuorum pcenas lues, quam ei in iis connivere pla- 
cuerit, cui in delicta tua animadvertendi jus sit.’ And 
the classical usage both of wapiévar and of wdpeous bears 
out this distinction. Thus Xenophon (Hipp. 7. 10): 
dpapTnuata ov vpn Tapiévat axodacta: while of Herod 
Josephus tells us, that being desirous to punish a certain 
offence, yet for other considerations he passed it by (Antt. 
XV. 3. 2): mwaphxe Tv duapriav. When the Son of Sirach 
(Ecclus. xxiii. 2) prays that God would not “pass by ” his 
sins, he assuredly does not use od pu») maph as=od pu) adh, 
but only asks that he may not be without a wholesome 
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chastisement following close on his transgressions. On the 
other side, and in proof that mdpeois = ddeors, the following 
passage from Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Antt. Rom. vii. 
37), 1s adduced: tTHv pév OLooyeph wapecw ody ebpovto, THY 
2 eis ypovov bcov HEiovy avaBoryny ExaBov.! Not wapeors, 
however, here, but odocyepis mdpeois, is equal to adects, 
and no doubt the historian added that epithet, feeling that 
mwapeois would have insufficiently expressed his meaning 
without it. 

Having seen, then, that there is a strong primd facte 
probability that St. Paul intends something different by 
the mdpeois auaptnudtwv, in the only place where he 
employs this phrase, from that which he intends in the 
many where he employs d¢eous, that passage itself, namely 
Rom. iil. 25, may now be considered more closely. It 
appears in our Version: “ Whom God hath set forth to 
be a propitiation through faith in his blood, to declare 
his righteousness for the remission of sins that are past, 
through the forbearance of God.” I would venture to 
render it thus: ‘Whom God hath set forth as a propitia- 
tion, through faith in his blood, for a manifestation of 
his righteousness because of the preetermassion [dua tiv 
mapeow, not dua THs mapécews], in the forbearance of God, 
of the sins done aforetime;’ and his exact meaning I 
take to be this—‘ There needed a signal manifestation of 
the righteousness of God, on account of the long preter- 
mission or passing over of sins, in his infinite forbearance, 
with no adequate expression of his wrath against them, 
during all those long years which preceded the coming of 
Christ ; which manifestation of God’s righteousness found 
place, when He set forth no other and no less than his 
own Son to be the propitiatory sacrifice for sin” (Heb. ix. 


1 Still more unfortunate is a passage to which Lésner ( Obss. e Philone, 
p- 249) refers from Philo (Quod Det. Pot. Ins. 47) in proof that mapeots 
=adpeois. A glance at the actual words is sufficient to show that Losner, 
through some inadvertence, has misunderstood its meaning altogether. 
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15, 22). During long ages God’s extreme indignation 
against sin and sinners had not been pronounced ; during 
all the time, that is, which preceded the Incarnation. Of 
course, this connivance of God, this his holding of his 
peace, was only partial; for St. Paul has himself just 
before declared that the wrath of God was revealed from 
heaven against all unrighteousness of men (Rom. i. 18) ; 
and has traced in a few fearful lines some ways in which 
this revelation of his wrath displayed itself (i. 24-32). 
Yet for all this, it was the time during which He suffered 
the nations to walk in their own ways (Acts xiv. 16); they 
were “the times of ignorance ” which “God winked at ” 
(Acts xvii. 30), in other words, times of the avoyy tod 
God, this avoyy being the correlative of mdpecis, as yapes 
is of dpeows: so that the finding of avoyy here is a strong 
confirmation of that view of the word which has been just 
maintained. 

But this position in regard of sin could, in the very 
nature of things, be only transient and provisional. With 
aman, the preetermission of offences, or ‘ preeterition,’ as 
Hammond would render it (deducing the word, but 
wrongly, from wdpewe, ‘ preetereo’), will often be identical 
with the remission, the wdpeovs will be one with the ddeaus. 
Man forgets ; he has not power to bring the long past into 
judgment, even if he would; or he has not righteous energy 
enough to will it. But with an absolutely righteous God, 
the wapeovs can only be temporary, and must always find 
place with a looking on tow final settlement; forbearance is 
no acquittance ; every sin must atlast either be absolutely 
forgiven, or adequately avenged; for, as the Russian proverb 
tells us, ‘God has no bad debts.’? But in the meanwhile, 
so long as these are still uncollected, the wdpeous itself 
might seem to call in question the absolute righteousness 
of Him who was thus content to pass by and to connive. 
God held his peace, and it was only too near to the evil 
thought of men to think wickedly that He was such a one 
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as themselves, morally indifferent to good and to evil. 
That such with too many was the consequence of the 
avoxn Tov cod, the Psalmist himself declares (Ps. 1. 21; 
cf. Job xxii. 13; Mal. ii. 17; Ps. lxxiii. 11). But now (é 
T® vov Katp@) God, by the sacrifice of his Son, had ren- 
dered such a perverse misreading of his purpose in the 
past dissimulation of sin for ever impossible. Bengel: 
‘ Objectum preetermissionis [rapécews], peccata; tolerantice 
[avoxns], peccatores, contra quos non est persecutus Deus 
jus suum. Et hec et illa quamdiu fuit, non ita apparuit 
justitia Dei: non enim tam vehementer visus est irasci 
peccato, sed peccatorem sibi relinquere, dedeiv, negligere, 
Heb. viil. 9. At in sanguine Christi et morte propitiatoria 
ostensa est Dei justitia, cum vindicté adversus peccatum 
ipsum, ut esset ipse justus, et cum zelo pro peccatoris 
liberatione, ut esset ipse justificans.’ Compare Hammond 
(im loc.), who has seized with accuracy and precision the 
true distinction. between the words; and Godet, Comm. 
sur P Bpitre aua Rom. iii. 25, 26, who deals admirably with 
the whole passage. 

He, then, that is partaker of the ddeous, has his sins 
forgiven, so that, unless he bring them back upon himself 
by new and further disobedience (Matt. xviii. 32, 34; 
2 Pet. i. 9; ii. 20), they shall not be imputed to him, or 
mentioned against him any more. The wdpeous, differing 
from this, is a benefit, but a very subordinate one; it is 
the present passing by of sin, the suspension of its punish- 
ment, the not shutting up of all ways of mercy against the 
sinner, the giving to him of space and helps for repentance, 
as it is said at Wisd. xi. 24: twapopds duaptnpata avOporwv 
eis petavocay: cf. Rom. ii. 3-6. If such repentance follow, 
then the wdpeocs will lose itself in the apeovs, but if not, 
then the punishment, suspended, but not averted, in due 
time will arrive (Luke xiii. 9). 
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§ xxxiv. pwporoyla, aicyporoyia, evTpaTrenia. 


Aut these designate sins of the tongue, but with a differ- 
ence. 

Mwporoyla, employed by Aristotle (Hist. Anim. i. 11), 
but of rare use till the later Greek, is rendered well in the 
Vulgate, on the one occasion of its occurrence (Ephes. v. 4), 
by ‘ stultiloquium,’ a word which Plautus may have coined 
(Mil. Glor. ii. 3. 25) ; although one which did not find more 
favour and currency in the after language of Rome, than did 
the ‘ stultiloquy’ which Jeremy Taylor sought to introduce 
among ourselves. Not merely the ray fjya apyov of our 
Lord (Matt. xii. 36), but in good part also the was Xoyos 
campos of his Apostle (Ephes. iv. 29), will be included in 
it; discourse, as everything else in the Christian, needing 
to be seasoned with the salt of grace, and being in danger 
of growing first insipid, and then corrupt, without it. Those 
who stop short with the dpya pjwara, as though pwporoyia 
reached no further, fail to exhaust the fulness of its mean- 
ing. Thus Calvin too weakly: ‘ Sermones inepti ac inanes, 
nulliusque frugis ;” and even Jeremy Taylor (On the Good 
and Evil Tongue, Serm. xxxii. pt. 2) fails to reproduce the 
full force of the word. ‘That,’ he says, ‘which is here 
meant by stultiloquy or foolish speaking is the “ lubricum 
verbi,” as St. Ambrose calls it, the “slipping with the 
tongue” ‘which prating people often suffer, whose dis- 
courses betray the vanity of their spirit, and discover 
“the hidden man of the heart.”’ In heathen writings 
pwporoyia may very well pass as equivalent to ddorecyia, 
‘random talk,’ and pwpodoyetv to Xnpeiv (Plutarch, De Garr. 
4); but words obtain a new earnestness when assumed 
into the ethical terminology of Christ’s school. Nor, in 
seeking to enter fully into the meaning of this one, ought 
we to leave out of sight the greater emphasis which the 
words ‘ fool,’ ‘ foolish,’ ‘folly,’ obtain in Scripture, than 
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elsewhere they have, or can have. There is the positive 
of folly as well as the negative to be taken account of, 
when we are weighing the force of pwporoylia: it is that 
‘ talk of fools,’ which is foolishness and sin together. 

Aioyporoyia, which also is of solitary use in the N. T. 
(Col. iii. 8), must not be confounded with aicyporns 
(Ephes. v. 4). By it the Greek Fathers (see Suicer, Thes. 
s. v.), whom most expositors follow, have understood ob- 
scene discourse, ‘ turpiloquium,’ ‘ filthy communication’ 
(E.V.), such as ministers to wantonness, éynua ropveias, 
as Chrysostom explains it. Clement of Alexandria, in a 
chapter of his Pedagogus, rept aicypodoyias (ii. 6), recog- 
nizes no other meaning but this. Now, beyond a doubt, 
aicyporoyla has sometimes this sense predominantly, or 
even exclusively (Xenophon, De Rep. Lac. v. 6; Aristotle, 
Pol. vii.15; Epictetus, Man. xxxiii. 16; see, too, Becker, 
Charikles, 1st ed. vol. ii. p. 264). But more often it in- 
dicates all foul-mouthed abusiveness of every kind, not 
excluding this, one of the most obvious kinds, readiest to 
hand, and most offensive, but including, as in the well- 
known phrase, aicyponroyia é¢’ lepotis, other kinds as well. 
Thus, too, Polybius (vili. 13. 83, Xi]. 135 33 XXX1.'10. 4): 
aicxporoyia Kal dodopla Kata tod Baowdéws: while the 
author of a treatise which passes under Plutarch’s name 
(De Inb. Ed. 14), denouncing all aioyporoyia as unbecom- 
ing to youth ingenuously brought up, includes therein 
every license of the ungoverned tongue employing itself 
in the abuse of others, all the wicked condiments of saucy 
speech (7d0cpata Trovnpa THs Tappyaias); nor can I doubt 
that St. Paul intends to forbid the same, the context and 
company in which the word is used by him going far to 
prove as much; seeing that all other sins against which 
he is here warning are outbreaks of a loveless spirit toward 
our neighbour. 

Evtparenia, a finely selected word of the world’s use, 
which, however, St. Paul uses not in the world’s sense, 
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like its synonyms, occurs only once in the N. T. (Ephes. 
v. 4). Derived from ed and tpéreoOar (sdtpdrredot, olov 
evtporrot,, Aristotle, Eth. Nic. iv. 8. 43; cf. Pott, Etym. 
Forsch. vol. v. p. 136), that which easily turns, and in this 
way adapts, itself to the shifting circumstances of the 
hour, to the moods and conditions of those with whom at 
the instant it may deal;1 it had very slightly and rarely, 
in classical use, that evil signification which, as used by 
St. Paul and the Greek Fathers, is the only one which it 
knows. That St. Paul could be himself ettpdzedos in 
the better sense of the word, he has given illustrious 
proof (Acts xxvi. 29). Thucydides, in that panegyric of 
the Athenians which he puts into the mouth of Pericles, 
employs evtpamrédos (ii. 41) as=evdxuvyjtos, to characterize 
the ‘ versatile ingenium’ of his countrymen; while-Plato 
(Rep. viii. 563 a) joins edtpamredia with yapievticpds, as do 
also Plutarch (De Adul. et Am. 7) and Josephus (Antt. xii. 
4. 3); Isocrates (Or. xv. 316) with diroroyia ; Philo (Leg. 
ad Cai. 45) with ydpis. For Aristotle, also, the eitpaenos 
or émdéEvos (Hthic. Nic. ii. 73 iv. 8; compare Brandis, 
Aristoteles, p. 1415) is one who keeps the happy mean 
between the Bwporoyos and the dypuos, aypoikos, or 
oxdnpds. He is no mere yéedAwrtorrosds or buffoon; but, 
in whatever pleasantry or banter he may allow himself, 
still yapies or refined, always restraining himself within 
the limits of becoming mirth (éuped@s mwaifwv), never 
ceasing to be the gentleman. Thus P. Volumnius, the 
friend or acquaintance of Cicero and of Atticus, bore the 
name ‘ Hutrapelus,’ on the score of his festive wit and 
talent of society: though certainly there is nothing par- 


Chrysostom, who, like most great teachers, often turns etymology 
into the materials of exhortation, does not fail todo sohere. To other 
reasons why the Christians should renounce edrpamedia he adda this 
(Hom. 17 in Ephes.) : "Opa kat abrd rotvopa * ebrpdredos A€yera 6 Torkidos, 
6 mavrodands, 6 doraros, 6 etkodos, 6 rdvra y.vdpevos* TodTo dé réppw Tov 
Th Ierpa Sovdevovtay. Tayéws tpémerat 6 Towdros kai peOiararas, 
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ticularly amiable in the story which Horace (Epp. i. 18. 
31-36) tells about him. 

With all this there were not wanting, even in classical 
usage, anticipations of that more unfavourable signification 
which St. Paul should stamp upon the word, though they 
appear most plainly in the adjective edtpdmedos: thus, see 
Isocrates, Orat. vii. 49; and Pindar, Pyth. i. 923; iv. 104; 
where Jason, the model of a noble-hearted gentleman, 
affirms that during twenty years of fellowship in toil he 
has never spoken to his companions é7ros edtpdenor, ‘ ver- 
bum fucatum, fallax, simulatum:’ Dissen on this last pas- 
sage traces well the downward progress of evtpdenos: 
‘ Primum est de facilitate in motu, tum ad mores trars- 
fertur, et indicat hominem temporibus inservientem, dici- 
turque tum de sermone urbano, lepido, faceto, imprimis 
cum levitatis et assentationis, simulationis notatione.’ 
Evtpa7enia, thus gradually sinking from a better meaning 
to a worse, has a history closely resembling that of ‘ ur- 
banitas’ (Quintilian, vi. 3. 17); which is its happiest Latin 
equivalent, and that by which Erasmus has rendered it, 
herein improving much on the ‘jocularitas’ of Jerome, still 
more on the ‘scurrilitas’ of the Vulgate, which last is 
wholly wide of the mark. That ‘urbanitas’ is the proper 
word, this quotation from Cicero attests (Pro Cel. 3): 
‘Contumelia, si petulantius jactatur, convicium ; si face- 
tius, urbanitas nominatur ;’ which agrees with the striking 
phrase of Aristotle, that edtpamendla is UBpis wemadevpévn : 
“chastened insolence’ is Sir Alexander Grant’s happy 
rendering (Rhet. ii. 12; cf. Plutarch, Cic. 50). Already in 
Cicero’s time (De Fin. ii. 31) ‘urbanitas’ was beginning 
to obtain that questionable significance which, in the usage 
of Tacitus (Hist. ii. 88) and Seneca (De Ird, i. 28), it far 
more distinctly acquired. The history, in our own lan- 
guage, of ‘ facetious’ and ‘ facetiousness’ would supply a 
not uninstructive parallel. 

But the fineness of the form in which evil might array 
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itself could not make a Paul more tolerant of the evil it- 
self; he did not count that sin, by losing all its coarse- 
ness, lost half, or any part of, its malignity. So far from 
this, in the finer banter of the world, its ‘ persiflage,’ its 
‘ badinage,’ there is that which would attract many, who 
would be in no danger of lending their tongue to speak, 
or their ear to hear, foul-mouthed and filthy abuse; whom 
scurrile buffoonery wouid only revolt and repel. A far 
subtler sin is noted in this word than in those which went 
before, as Bengel puts it well: ‘ Hc subtilior quam 
turpitudo aut stultiloquium; nam ingenio nititur ;’ ydpus 
dyapis, as Chrysostom has happily called it; and Jerome: 
‘ De prudenti mente descendit, et consulto appetit quedam 
vel urbana verba, vel rustica, vel turpia, vel faceta.’? I 
should only object, in this last citation, to the ‘ turpia,’ 
which belong rather to the other forms in which men 
offend with the tongue than to this. The edrtpdmendos 
always, as Chrysostom notes, adoreta Aéyer: keeps ever in 
mind what Cicero has said (De Orat. ii. 58): ‘ Hee ri- 
dentur vel maxime, que notant et designant turpitudinem 
aliquam non turpiter.2 What he deals in are ydpures, 
although, in the striking language of the Son of Sirach, 
xapites pwpav (Heclus. xx. 13). Polish, refinement, know- 
ledge of the world, presence of mind, wit, must all be his; 
—these, it is true, enlisted in the service of sin, and not 
in that of the truth. The very profligate old man in the 
Miles Gloriosus of Plautus (iii. 1. 42-52), who prides him- 
self, and not without reason, on his wit, his elegance, and 
refinement (‘cavillator facetus,’ ‘ conviva commodus’), 
is exactly the evrpdzredos: and, keeping in mind that «- 
tpamenia, being only once expressly and by name forbidden 
in Scripture, is forbidden to Ephesians, it is not a little 
notable to find him urging that all this was to be expected 
from him, being as he was an Ephesian by birth: 


‘Post Ephesi sum natus ; non enim in Apulis, non Animule !’ 


See on this word’s history, and on the changes through 
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which it has passed, an interesting and instructive article 
by Matthew Arnold in the Cornhill Magazine, May, 1879. 

While then by all these words are indicated sins of the 
tongue, it is yet with this difference,—that in pwporoyia 
the foolishness, in aicypodXoyia the foulness, in edtparedia 
the false refinement, of discourse not seasoned with the 
salt of grace, are severally noted and condemned. 


§ xxxv. NaTpetvo, AEvTOUpyéo. 


In both these words the notion of service lies, but of 
service under certain special limitations in the second, as 
compared with the first. Aartpevew, allied to Adtpis, ‘a 
hired servant,’ Adrpov, ‘hire,’ and perhaps to Xela, Anis 
(so Curtius), is, properly, ‘to serve for hire,’ and therefore 
not of compulsion, as does a slave, though the line of 
separation between Adtpis and SodAos is by no means 
always observed. Already in classical Greek both it and 
AaTpela are occasionally transferred from the service of 
men to the service of the higher powers; as by Plato, 
Apol. 23¢: 9 Tod @eod rAatpseia: cf. Phedr. 244e; and 
Euripides, Troad. 450, where Cassandra is 7) ’AmddAwvos 
AadTpis: and a meaning, which in Scripture is the only one, 
is anticipated in part. In the Septuagint, ANatpevew never 
expresses any other service but either that of the true 
God, or of the false gods of heathenism ; for Deut. xxviii. 
48, a seeming exception, is not such in fact; and Augus- 
tine has perfect right when he says (De Civ. Dei, x. 1, 2): 
‘Aatpeca secundum consuetudinem qua locuti sunt qui 
nobis divina eloquia condiderunt, aut semper, aut tam 
frequenter ut peene semper, ea dicitur servitus que pertinet 
ad colendum Deum;’ and again (con. Faust. xx.21): ‘Cultus 
qui greece latria dicitur, latine uno verbo dici non potest, 
cum sit queedam proprie divinitati debita servitus.’ 
Agvroupyeiv boasts a somewhat nobler beginning ; from 
Neiros (=Snpudovos), and zpyov: and thus eis 70 dnudocoy 
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épyatec Oar, to serve the State in a public office or function. 
Like Xarpevevy, it was occasionally transferred to the highest 
ministry ofall, the ministry to the gods (Diodorus Siculus, 
i. 21). When the Christian Church was forming its ter- 
minology, which it did partly by shaping new words, but 
partly by elevating old ones to higher than their previous 
uses, of the latter kind it more readily adopted those be- 
fore employed in civil and political life, than such as had 
already played their part in religious matters; and this, 
even when it was seeking for the adequate expression of 
religious truth. The same motives were here at work which 
induced the Church more willingly to turn basilicas,— 
buildings, that is, which had been used in civil life,—than 
temples, into churches; namely, because they were less 
haunted with the clinging associations of heathenism. Of 
the fact itself we have a notable example in the words 
AevToupyos, NetToupyla, AevToupyety, and in the prominent 
place in ecclesiastical language which they assumed. At 
the same time the way for their adoption into a higher use 
had been prepared by the Septuagint, in which Xevroupyeiv 
(=n) is the constant word for the performing of priestly 
or ministerial functions (Exod. xxviii. 39; Ezek. xl. 46); 
and by Philo (De Prof. 464). Neither in the Septuagint, 
however, nor yet by the Christian writers who followed, 
were the words of this group so entirely alienated from 
their primary uses as Aatpse/a and Aartpevew had been; 
being still occasionally used for the ministry unto men 
(2 Sam. xiii. 18; 1 Kin. x. 5; 2 Kin. iv. 43; Rom. xv. 275 
Phil. ii. 25, 30). 

From the distinction already existing between the words, 
before the Church had anything to do with them, namely, 
that AaTpevew was ‘ to serve,’ ANevToupyeiv, ‘to serve in an 
office and ministry,’ are to be explained the different uses 
to which they are severally turned in the N. T., as pre- 
viously in the Septuagint. To serve God is the duty of all 
men; AaTpevew, therefore, and Aartpela, are demanded of 
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the whole people (Exod. iv. 23; Deut. x. 12; Josh. xxiv. 
31; Matt. iv. 10; Lukei. 74; Acts vii. 7; Rom. ix. 4; Heb. 
xli. 28) ; but to serve Him in special offices and ministries 
can be the duty and privilege only of a few, who are set 
apart to the same; and thus in the O. T. the Xevtoupyetv 
and the Xevtoupyia are ascribed only to the priests and 
Levites who were separated to minister in holy things; 
they only are Xevtrouvpyot (Num. iv. 24; 1 Sam. ii. 11; 
Nehem. x. 39; Ezek. xliv. 27); which language, mutatis 
mutandis, reappears in the New, where not merely is that 
old priesthood and ministry designated by this language 
(Luke i. 23; Heb. ix. 21; x. 11), but that of apostles, pro- 
phets, and teachers in the Church (Acts xiii. 2; Rom. xv. 
16; Phil. ii. 17), as well as that of the great High Priest 
of our profession, Tov aylwv Nevrouvpyos (Heb. viii. 2). In 
later ecclesiastical use it has been sometimes attempted to 
push the special application of Xevroupyia still further, and 
to limit its use to those prayers and offices which stand in 
more immediate relation to the Holy Eucharist ; but there 
is no warrant in the best ages of the Church for any such 
limitation ; thus see Suicer, Thes. s. v.; Bingham, Christian 
Antiqqg. xiii. 1. 8; Deyling, Obss. Sac. vol. i. p. 285; 
Augusti, Christ. Archiol. vol. ii. p. 537; Scudamore, Notitia 
Eucharistica, p. 11. 

It may be urged against the distinction here drawn 
that Aatpevew and Aatpela are sometimes applied to official 
ministries, as at Heb. ix. 1,6. This is, of course, true; 
just as where two circles have the same centre, the greater 
will necessarily include the less. The notion of service is 
such a centre here ; in NecToupyetv this service finds a certain 
limitation, in that it is service in an office: it follows that 
every Nevroupyla will of necessity be a Aatpela, but not the 
reverse, that every Xatpela will be a revtovpyia. No passage 
better brings out the distinction between these two words 
than Ecclus. iv. 14: 0f Xatpevovtes ath [i.e. TH Lodia] 
Nevtoupyncovaty ‘Ayiy. “ They that serve her, shall 
minister to the Holy One.” 
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§ xxxvi. sévns, TTwXOS. 


In both these words the sense of poverty, and of poverty 
in this world’s goods, is involved; and they continually 
occur together in the Septuagint, in the Psalms especially, 
with no rigid demarcation of their meanings (as at Ps. 
xxxix. 18; Ixxiii. 22; Ixxxi. 4; cf. Ezek. xviii. 125; xxii. 
29) ; very much as our “poor and needy; ” and whatever 
distinction may exist in the Hebrew between }i28 and 72, 
the Alexandrian translators have either considered it not 
reproducible by the help of these words, or have not cared 
to reproduce it; for they have no fixed rule, translating 
the one and the other by mrwyés and révns alike. Still 
there are passages which show that they were perfectly 
aware of a distinction between them, and would, where 
they thought good, maintain it; occasions upon which 
they employ zévns (as Deut. xxiv. 16,17; 2 Sam. xii. I, 
3, 4), and where rrwyds would have been manifestly unfit. 

Iléyns occurs but once in the N. T., and on that one 
occasion in a quotationfrom the Old (2 Cor. ix. 9), while 
mtwyos between thirty and forty times. Derived from 
mévopat, and connected with ovos, movéouat, and the Latin 
‘ penuria,’ it properly signifies one so poor that he earns 
his daily bread by his labour; Hesychius calls him well 
avrooidKkovos, one who by his own hands ministers to his 
own necessities. The word does not indicate extreme want, 
or that which verges upon it, any more than the ‘ pauper’ 
and ‘ paupertas’ of the Latin; but only the ‘ res angusta’ 
of one to whom zrAovetos would be an inappropriate epithet. 
What was the popular definition of a mévns we learn from 
Xenophon (Mem. iv. 2. 37): rods wav olwas ur) ixava Eyovtas 
els & Oet TeXELy, TévnTas’ Tovs dé TAELw TOV (KaVOV, TAOVGLOUS. 
It was an epithet commonly applied to Socrates, and zrevia 
he claims more than once for himself (Plato, Apol. 23 ¢; 
31¢). What his wevia was we know (Xenophon, con. 
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2. 3), namely, that all which he had, if sold, would not 
bring five Attic minew. So, too, the Ievéotas in Thessaly 
(if, indeed, the derivation of the name from révecOar is to 
stand), were a subject population, but not reduced to abject 
want; on the contrary, retaining partial rights as serfs or 
cultivators of the soil. 

But while the wévys is ‘ pauper,’ the mrwyés is ‘men- 
dicus ;’ he is the ‘ beggar,’ and lives not by his own labour 
or industry, but on other men’s alms (Luke xvi. 20, 21) 
being one therefore whom Plato would not endure in his 
ideal State (Legg. xi. 936c). If indeed we fall back on 
etymologies, wpocairns (which ought to find place in the 
text at John ix. 8), or ésraitns, would be the more exactly 
equivalent to our ‘beggar;’ while wrwyos is generally 
taken for one who in the sense of his abjectness and 
needs crouches (am6 tod mT@ocewv) in the presence of his 
superiors; though it may be safest to add here the words 
of Pott (Hiym. Forsch. vol. iii. p. 933), ‘ falls dieser wirklich 
nach scheum unterwiirfigem Wesen benannt worden, und 
nicht als petax.’ The derivation of the word, as though 
he were one who had fallen from a better estate («7errw- 
Kos ék TOV OvTav: see Herodotus, iii. 14), is merely fanci- 
ful: see Didymus, in Ps. xii. 5, in Mai’s Nov. Pat. Bibl. 
vol. vii. part ii. p. 165. 

The words then are clearly distinct. A far deeper depth 
of destitution is implied in rrwyela than in 7evia, to keep 
which in mind will add vividness to the contrasts drawn 
by St. Paul, 2 Cor. vi. 10; viii. 9. The mévns may be so 
poor that he earns his bread by daily labour; but the 
mtwyos is so poor that he only obtains his living by 
begging. There is an evident climax intended by Plato, 
when he speaks of tyrannies (Rep. x. 6184), eis qevias Te 
kal duyas Kal eis mTwyelas TehevTwoas. The mévys has 
nothing superfluous, the rrwyés nothing at all (see Déder- 
lein, Lat. Synon. vol. iii. p. 117). Tertullian long ago 
noted the distinction (Adv. Marc. iv. 14), for, dealing with 

K 
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our Lord’s words, waxdpios of mrwyoi (Luke vi. 20), he 
changes the ‘ Beati pauperes,’ which still retains its place 
in the Vulgate, into ‘Beati mendici,’ and justifies the 
change, ‘Sic enim exigit interpretatio vocabuli quod in 
Greco est;’ and in another place (De Idol. 12) he renders 
it by ‘egeni.’ The two, wevia (=‘ paupertas,’ cf. Martial, 
ii. 32: ‘Nonest paupertas, Nestor, habere nihil’) and ro- 
xela (=< egestas’), may be sisters, as one in Aristophanes 
will have them (Plut. 549); but if such, yet the latter far 
barer of the world’s good than the former; and indeed 
Tlevéa in that passage seems inclined wholly to disallow 
any such near relationship at all. The words of Aris- 
tophanes, in which he discriminates between them, have 
been often quoted : 
mTr@xov pev yap Bios, dv od eyes, Cv eotiy pnd€ev Exovra * 


~ a ’ / ‘ - ~~ ia 
rou O€ mévnros, Cay peddouevory, kal Tots Epyots mpowéxovra, 
meprylyver Oa & aire pndev, py pévrot pnd’ émdeirecy. 


§ xxxvii. Oupyds, dpyy, mapopytopes. 


@uvpos and opyn are found several times together in the 
N. T. (as at Rom. ii. 8; Ephes. iv. 31; Col. iii. 8; Rev. 
xix. 15); often also in the Septuagint (Ps. lxxvii. 49; 
Dan. iii. 13; Mic. v. 15), and often also in other Greek 
(Plato, Philebus, 47 e; Polybius, vi. 56. 11; Josephus, 
Antt, xx. 5. 3; Plutarch, De Coh. Ird, 2; Lucian, De Cal. 
23); nor are they found only in the connexion of juxta- 
position, but one made dependent on the other; thus 
Oupos tis dpyns (Rev. xvi. 19; cf. Job iii: 173 Josh. vii. 
26); while dpyi @vuod, not occurring in the N. T.; is fre- 
quent in the Old (2 Chron. xxix. 10; Lam. i. 12; Isai. 
xxx. 27; Hos. xi. 9). On one occasion in the Septuagint 
all the words of this group occur together (Jer. xxi. 5). 
When these words, after a considerable anterior his- 
tory, came to settle down on the passion of anger, as the 
strongest of all passions, impulses, and desires (see Donald- 
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son, New Cratylus, 3rd ed. pp. 675-679; and Thompson, 
Pheedrus of Plato, p. 165), the distinguishing of them occu- 
pied not a little the grammarians and philologers. These 
felt, and rightly, that the existence of a multitude of 
passages in which the two were indifferently used (as 
Plato, Legg. ix. 867), made nothing against the fact of 
sucha distinction; for, in seeking to discriminate between 
them, they assumed nothing more than that these could 
not be indifferently used on every occasion. The general 
result at which they arrived is this, that in @uyos, con- 
nected with the intransitive Gv, and derived, according 
to Plato (Crat. 419¢), amo ris Oicews nal Cécews THs puyis, 
* quasi exhalatio vehementior’ (Tittmann), compare the 
Latin ‘ fumus,’ is more of the turbulent commotion, the 
boiling agitation of the feelings,’ ué0n ris yuyjs, St. Basil 
calls it, either presently to subside and disappear,—like the 
Latin ‘ excandescentia,’ which Cicero defines (Tusc. iv. 9), 
‘ira nascens et modo desistens "—or else to settle down 
into épy7, wherein is more of an abiding and settled habit 
of mind (‘ira inveterata’) with the purpose of revenge; 
‘ cupiditas doloris reponendi’ (Seneca, De Ird, i. 5); opyy 
uyijs, év pehétn «axooews Kata Tod mapokivartos (Basil, 
Reg. Brev. Tract. 68) ;? the German ‘ Zorn,’ ‘der activ sich 
gegen Jemand oder etwas richtende Unwille, die Opposition 
des unwillig erregten Gemiithes’ (Cremer). Thus Plato 
(Euthyph. 7) joins 2ypa, and Plutarch dvopévera (Pericles, 
39), with dpyy. Compare Theol. Stud. u Krit. 1851, p. 


99, 894- 


11t is commonly translated ‘ furor’ in the Vulgate, Augustine (Enarr. 
in Ps. Ixxxvii. 8) is dissatisfied with the application of this word to God, 
‘ furor’ being commonly attributed to those out of a sound mind, and pro- 
poses ‘indignatio’ in its room. For another distinction, ascribing ‘ ira’ 
and ‘furor ’ alike to God, see Bernard, Serm, in Cant. 69, § 3 ; a remark- 


able passage. 
2 In dyavdxrnots St. Basil finds the furthur thought that this eager- 


ness to punish has the amendment of the offender for its scope. Certainly 
the one passage in the N. T. where dyavakrjous occurs (2 Cor, vii. 11) 


does not refuse this meaning. 
K 2 
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This, the more passionate, and at the same time more 
temporary, character of @upos (@upol, according to Jeremy 
Taylor, are ‘great but transient angers ;”! cf. Luke iv. 28; 
Dan. iii. 19) may explain a distinction of Xenophon, namely 
that @vuos in a horse is what dpy7 is ina man (De Re 
Eques. ix. 2; cf. Wisd. vii. 20, @vyyol Onpliwv: Plutarch, 
Gryll. 4, in fine; and Pyrrh. 16, mvetparos pectos Kab 
Ovpod, full of animosity and rage). Thus the Stoics, who 
dealt much in definitions and distinctions, defined @upds 
as opyn apxouévn (Diogenes Laértius, vil. I. 63. 114) ; 
and Ammonius: @upos pév éote mpocKxaipos* opyn dé 
Todvxpovios wvnotkakia, Aristotle, too, in his wonderful 
comparison of old age and youth, thus characterizes the 
angers of old men (Rhet. ii. 11): wal of Ovpol, o€eis pév 
elow, acOevets 6é—like fire in straw, quickly blazing up, 
and as quickly extinguished (cf. Euripides, Androm. 728, 
729). -Origen (im Ps. ii. 5, Opp. vol. ii. p. 541) has a 
discussion on the words, and arrives at the same re- 
sults: Siapégper 62 Oupos opyfqs, TS Ovpov pév eivac dpynv 
avabvuimpévny Kal ett exxavouévny: opyny 88 dpeEw avtt- 
Tiuapnoews: cf. in Hp. ad Rom. ii. 8, which only exists in 
the Latin: ‘ut si, verbi gratia, vulnus aliquod pessimum 
tram ponamus, hujus autem tumor et distentio indignatio 
vulneris appelletur:’ so too Jerome (im Ephes. iv. 31): 
‘ Furor [@uy0s] incipiens ira est, et fervescens in animo. 
indignatio. Ira [épy7] autem est, que furore extincto 
desiderat ultionem, et eum quem nocuisse putat vult ledere.” 
This agrees with the Stoic definition of dpy7, that it is 
Tiwplas ervOuvpla Tod SoKodytos 7SiKnKEvas od mrpoonKdyTws 
(Diogenes Laértius, vii. 113). So Gregory Nazianzene 
(Carm. il. 34. 43, 44): 


* Hampole in his great’ poem, The Pricke of Conscience, does not 
agree. In his vigorous, but most unlovely picture of an old man, this is 
one trait :— 

‘He es lyghtly wrath, and waxes fraward, 
Bot to turne hym fra wrethe, it es hard.’ 
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bupos pév eat dOpdos fears ppévos, 

6 py) S€ Oupos eupévar. 
And so too Theodoret, in Ps. Ixviii. 25 (Ixix. 24, E. V.), 
where the words occur together: a rod Ovpod To Tayd 
Sedjrwxe, Sid S8 THs dpyns To éripovov. Josephus in like 
manner (B. J. ii. 8. 6) describes the Essenes as dpyjs rapiat 
Sixatot, Oupod Kabexrixoi. Dion Cassius in like manner 
notes as one of the characteristic traits of Tiberius, dpyitero 
év ols HKicta 20vpodto (Vita Tib.). 

Myus (Isai. xvi. 6; Ecclus. xxviii. 4; ‘ ira perdurans,’ 
Damm’s Lex. Hom.) and xétos, being successively ‘ ira 
inveterata’ and ‘ira inveteratissima’ (John of Damascus, 
De Fid. Orthod. 11. 16), nowhere occur in the N. T. 

Tlapopytopos, a word not found in classical Greek, but 
several times in the Septuagint (as at 1 Kin. xv. 30; 2 Kin. 
xix. 3), is not=dpy7, though we have translated it ‘ wrath.’ 
This it cannot be; for the wapopyscuds (Ephes. iv. 26, 
where only in the N. T. the word occurs; but zrapopyifew, 
Rom. x. 19; Ephes. vi. 4), is absolutely forbidden; the 
sun shall not go down upon it’; whereas under certain 
conditions dpy7 is a righteous passion to entertain. The 
Scripture has nothing in common ‘with the Stoics’ ab- 
solute condemnation of anger. It inculcates no awrdéaa, 
but only a petprordGeva, a moderation, not an absolute 
suppression, of the passions, which were given to man as 
winds to fill the sails of his soul, as Plutarch excellently 
puts it (De Virt. Mor. 12). It takes no such loveless view 
of other men’s sins as his who said, ceavrov pi Tdpacce* 
dpaptaver Tis; EavT@ Gyaprdver (Marcus Antoninus, iv. 46). 
But even as Aristotle, in agreement with all deeper ethical 
writers of antiquity (thus see Plato, Legg. v. 731 b: 
Ovposidy piv ypn wavra avbpa sivat, x. Tt. .; Thompson’s 
Phedrus of Plato, p. 166; and Cicero, Tusc. Quest. iv. 19), 
had affirmed that, when guided by reason, anger is a 
right affection, so the Scripture permits, and not only 
permits, but on fit occasions demands, it. This all the 
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profounder teachers of the Church have allowed; thus 
Gregory of Nyssa: dyaOov xrivos éotw 6 Oupos, Otay Tod 
Aoyicpod Uroliyov yévntat: and Augustine (De Civ. Dei, 
ix. 5): ‘In disciplind nostr4 non tam queritur utrwm pius 
animus irascatur, sed quare irascatur.’ There is a “ wrath 
of God” (Matt. iii. 7; Rom. xii. 19, and often), who would 
not love good, unless He hated evil, the two being so 
inseparable, that either He must do both or neither; a 
wrath also of the merciful Son of Man (Mark iii. 5) ; and 
a wrath which righteous men not merely may, but, as 
they are righteous, must feel; nor can there be a surer 
and sadder token of an utterly prostrate moral condition 
than the not being able to be angry with sin—and sin- 
ners. ‘ Anger,’ says Fuller (Holy State, iii. 8), ‘is one of 
the sinews of the soul; he that wants it hath a maimed 
mind, and with Jacob sinew-shrunk in the hollow of his 
thigh, must needs halt. Nor is it good to converse with 
such as cannot be angry.’ ‘ The affections,’ as another 
English divine has said, ‘ are not, like poisonous plants, 
to be eradicated ; but as wild, to be cultivated.’ St.Paul 
is not therefore, as so many understand him, condescend- 
ing here to human infirmity, and saying, ‘ Your anger 
shall not be imputed to you as a sin, if you put it away 
before nightfall’ (see Suicer, Thes. 8. v. d6py%) ; but rather, 
‘ Be ye angry, yet in this anger of yours suffer no sinful 
element to mingle; there is that which may cleave even 
to a righteous anger, the tapopyicpos, the irritation, the 
exasperation, the embitterment (‘exacerbatio’), which 
must be dismissed at once; that so, being defecated of this 
impurer element which mingled with it, that only may 
remain which has a right to remain.’ 


* See on this anger of God,’as the necessary complement of his love, 
the excellent words of Lactantius (De Ird Det,c. 4): ‘Nam si Deus non 
irascitur impiis et injustis, nee pios utique justosque diligit. In rebus 
enim diversis aut in utramque partem moveri necesse est, aut in nullam.” 
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§ xxxvill. dazov, pupov (pia, adrelpa). 


Some have denied that the O. T. knows of any distinction 
between ‘oil’ and ‘ointment ;’ and this on the very in- 
sufficient grounds that the Septuagint renders })¥ some- 
times by pvpov (Prov. xxvii. 9; Cant. i. 3; Isai. xxxix. 2; 
Am. vi. 6); though more frequently, indeed times out of 
number, by ZAaov. But how often in a single word of one 
language are latent two of another; especially when that 
other abounds, as does Greek compared with Hebrew, in 
finer distinctions, in a more subtle notation of meanings ; 
mapou.ia and mapaor» furnish a well-known example of 
this, both lying in the Hebrew >vp; and this duplicity 
of meaning it is the part of a well-skilled translator to 
evoke. Nay the thing itself, the uvpov (=‘ unguentum’), 
so naturally grew out of the Zdaov (=‘oleum’), having 
oil for its base, with only the addition of spice or scent 
or other aromatic ingredients,—Clement of Alexandria 
(Pedag. ii. 8) calls it ‘adulterated oil’? (dedor\wpévov 
Z\avov '),—that it would be long in any language before 
the necessity of differencing names would be felt. Thus 
in the Greek itself yvpor first appears in the writings of 
Archilochus (Athenzus, xv. 37). Doubtless there were 
ointments in Homer’s time; he is satisfied, however, with 
‘sweet-smelling oil’ (evades ZXavov, Od. iil. 339), ‘ roseate 
oil’? (poddev Zravov, Il, xxiii. 186), wherewith to express 
them. 

In later times there was a clear distinction between the 
two, and one which uttered itself in language. A passage 
in Xenophon (Conv. ii. 3, 4) turns altogether on the greater 
suitableness of Z\avov for men, of wvpov for women; these 
last consequently being better pleased that the men should 


1 Gompare what Plutarch says of Lycurgus (Apoph. Lac. 16): ro per 
pupov e€édacev, ws Tov éAaiov POopay kai ddeOpov. Compare too Virgil 
(Georg. ii. 466) : ‘ Nec casia liquidi corrumpitur usus olivi.’ 
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savour of the manly ‘oil’ than of the effeminate ‘ oint- 
ment’ (éralov 88 Tod év yupvaclois dopy Kal mapodca 7Slov 
 pbpov yuvatkl, cal amodca tobeworépa). And on any 
other supposition our Lord’s rebuke to the discourteous 
Pharisee, “ My head with ol thou didst not anoint, but 
this woman hath anointed my feet with ointment” (Luke 
vii. 46), would lose all, or nearly all, its point. ‘ Thou 
withheldest from Me,’ He would say, ‘ cheap and ordinary 
courtesies; while she bestowed upon Me costly and rare 
homages ;’ where Grotius remarks well: ‘ Est enim per- 
petua dvtictovyia. Mulier illa lacrimas impendit pedibus 
Christi proluendis: Simon ne aquam quidem. Illa assidua 
est in pedibus Christi osculandis: Simon ne uno quidem 
oris osculo Christum accepit. Illa pretioso unguento non 
caput tantum sed et pedes perfundit: ille ne caput quidem 
mero oleo: quod perfunctoriz amicitie fuerat.’ 


Some have drawn a distinction between the verbs 
anreipew and ypiew, which, as they make it depend on this 
between pvpov and Z\atov, may deserve to be mentioned 
here. The dnreipeuv, they say, is commonly the luxurious, 
or at any rate the superfluous, anointing with ointment, 
xplew the sanitary anointing with oil. Thus Casaubon 
(Anim. in Atheneum, xv. 39) : ‘arciperOar, proprium volup- 
tuariorum et mollium: yp/so@a: etiam sobriis interdum, 
et ex virtute viventibus convenit: ? and Valcknaer: ‘ dyei- 
geo Pau dicebantur potissimum homines voluptatibus dedidi, 
qui pretiosis wnguentis caput et manus illinebant; yplecOau 
de hominibus ponebatur oleo corpus, sanitatis caussd, in- 
unguentibus.’ No traces of such a distinction appear in 
the N. T.; thus compare Mark vi. 13; Jam. v. 14, with 
Mark xvi. 1; John xi. 2; nor yet of that of Salmasius 
(Exerc. p. 330): ‘Spissiora linunt, yplover: liquida per- 
Sundunt, areigover,’ 

A distinction 7s maintained there, but different from 
both of these; namely, that dre/pew is the mundane and 
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profane, yp/ew the sacred and religious, word. ’Areldew 
is used indiscriminately of all actual anointings, whether 
with oil or ointment; while ypéewv, no doubt in its con- 
nexion with ypiorés, is absolutely restricted to the anoint- 
ing of the Son, by the Father, with the Holy Ghost, for 
the accomplishment of his great office, being wholly sepa- 
rated from all profane and common uses: thus see Luke 
iv. 18; Acts iv. 27; x. 38; 2 Cor. i. 21; Heb. i. 9; the 
only places where it occurs. The same holds good in the 
Septuagint, where ypious, ypicya (cf. 1 John ii. 20, 27), 
and ypiew, are the constant and ever-recurring words for 
all religious and symbolical anointings; ddeipew hardly 
occurring in this sense, not oftener, I believe, than twice 
in all (Exod. xl. 13; Num. iii. 3). 


§ xxxix. ‘“Efpaios, ‘Iovéaios, "Iopannirns. 


ALL these names are used to designate members of the 
elect family and chosen race; but they are very capable, 
as they are very well worthy, of being discriminated. 
‘Efpaios claims to be first considered. It brings us 
back to a period earlier than any when one, and very 
much earlier than any when the other, of the titles we 
compare with it, were, or could have been, in existence 
(Josephus, Antt. i. 6. 4). It is best derived from 3y, 
the same word as izép, ‘super; ’—this title containing 
allusion to the passing over of Abraham from the other 
side of Euphrates; who was, therefore, in the language 
of the Pheenician tribes among whom he came, ‘ Abram 
the Hebrew, or 6 mepdrns, as it is well given in the 
Septuagint (Gen. xiv. 13), being from beyond (aépav) the 
river : thus rightly Origen (in Matt. tom. xi. 5) : ‘ESpaio, 
oirwes éppnvevovrar mepattKot. The name, as thus ex- 
plained, is not one by which the chosen people know 
themselves, but by which others know them; not one 
which they have taken, but which others have imposed 
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on them; and we find the use of ‘ESpaios through all 
the O. T. entirely consistent with this explanation of 
its origins In every case it is either a title by which 
foreigners designate the chosen race (Gen. xxxix. 14, 173 
xli. 12; Exod. i. 16, 19; 1 Sam. iv. 63 xiii. 195 xxix. 3 
Judith xii. 11); or by which they designate themselves 
to foreigners (Gen. xl. 15; Exod. ii. 7; iii. 18; v.35 1x. 15 
Jon. i. 9); or by which they speak of themselves in tacit 
opposition to other nations (Gen. xliii. 32; Deut. xv. 123; 
1 Sam. xiii. 3; Jer. xxxiv.9, 14); never, that is, without 
such national antagonism, either latent or expressed. 

When, however, the name ’Iovéaios arose, as it did in 
the later periods of Jewish history (the precise epoch will 
be presently considered), “ES8paios modified its meaning. 
Nothing is more frequent with words than to retire into 
narrower limits, occupying a part only of some domain 
whereof once they occupied the whole; when, through 
the coming up of some new term, they are no longer 
needed in all their former extent; and when at the same 
time, through the unfolding of some new relation, they may 
profitably lend themselves to the expressing of this new. 
It was exactly thus with “ES8paios. In the N. T., that 
point of view external to the nation, which it once always 
implied, exists no longer; neither is every member of the 
chosen family an ‘ESpaios now, but only those who, 
whether dwelling in Palestine or elsewhere, have retained 
the sacred Hebrew tongue as their native language; the 
true complement and antithesis to “ESpaios being ‘EAXq- 
viorns, a word first appearing in the N. T. (see Salmasius, 
De Hellenisticé, 1643, p. 12), and there employed to 
designate a Jew of the Dispersion who has unlearned his 
proper language, and now speaks Greek, and reads or 
hears read in the synagogue the Scriptures in the Septu- 
agint Version. 

This distinction first appears in Acts vi. 1, and is pro- 
bably intended in the two other passages, where ‘EBpaios 
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occurs (2 Cor. xi. 22; Phil. iii. 5); as well as in the super- 
scription, on whosesoever authority it rests, of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. It is important to keep in mind that 
in language, not in place of habitation, lay the point of 
difference between the ‘ Hebrew’ and the ‘ Hellenist.’ 
He was a ‘ Hebrew,’ wherever domiciled, who retained the 
use of the language of his fathers. Thus St. Paul, though 
settled in Tarsus, a Greek city in Asia Minor, describes 
himself as a ‘ Hebrew,’ and of ‘Hebrew’ parents, “a 
Hebrew of Hebrews” (Phil. iii. 5; cf. Acts xxiii. 6); 
though it is certainly possible that by all this he may 
mean no more than in a general way to set an empha- 
sis on his Judaism. Doubtless, the greater number of 
‘ Hebrews ’ were resident in Palestine ; yet not this fact, 
but the language they spoke, constituted them such. 

It will be well however to keep in mind that this dis- 
tinction and opposition of ‘EBpaios to ‘EXAnuictys, as a 
distinction within the nation, and not between it and 
other nations (which is clear at Acts vi. 1, and probably 
is intended at Phil. iii. 5; 2 Cor. xi. 22), is exclusively 
a Scriptural one, being hardly recognized by later Chris- 
tian writers, not at all by Jewish and heathen. Thus 
Eusebius can speak of Philo, an Alexandrian Jew, who 
only once in his life visited Jerusalem, for so much I think 
we may gather from his own words (vol. iil. p. 646, 
Mangey’s Ed.), and who wrote exclusively in Greek (Hist. 
Eccl. ii. 4): 76 pav ody yévos avéxabev “EB8paios jv: cf. iv. 16; 
Prep. Evang. vii. 13. 21; while Clement of Alexandria, 
as quoted by Eusebius (H. H. vi. 14), makes continually 
the antithesis to “E8paior, not “EAAnuatai, but “EXqves 
and 26yn. Theodoret (Opp. vol. ii. p. 1246) styles the 
Greek-writing historian, Josephus, cvyypadgevds ‘EBpaios : 
ef. Origen, Ep. ad Afric. 5. Neither in Josephus himself, 
nor yet in Philo, do any traces of the N. T. distinction 
between ‘E@paios and ‘EAAnuiorns exist ; in heathen writers 
as little (Plutarch, Symp. iv.6; Pausanias, v. 7. 3; xX. 12. 
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5). Only this much of it is recognized, that “Efpaios, 
though otherwise a much rarer word than "Iovéaios, is 
always employed when it is intended to designate the 
people on the side of their language. This rule Jewish, 
heathen, and Christian writers alike observe, and we speak 
to the present day of the Jewish nation, but of the Hebrew 
tongue. 

This name "Iovéaios is of much later origin. It does 
not carry us back to the very birth and cradle of the 
chosen people, to the day when the Father of the faithful 
passed over the river, and entered on the land of in- 
heritance; but keeps rather a lasting record of the period 
of national disruption and decline. It arose, and could 
only have arisen, with the separation of the tribes into 
the two rival kingdoms of Israel and Judah. Then, in- 
asmuch as the ten trbes, though with worst right (see 
Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, vol. iii. parti. p. 138), 
assumed Israel as a title to themselves, the two drew their 
designation from the more important of them, and of 
Judah came the name 0')n!, or Iovdaio. Josephus, so 
far as I have observed, never employs it in telling the 
earlier history of his people; but for the first time in 
reference to Daniel and his young companions (Anét. x. 
10. 1). Here, however, by anticipation ; that is if his own 
account of the upcoming of the nameis correct; namely, 
that it first arose after the return from Babylon, and out 
of the fact that the earliest colony of those who returned 
was of that tribe (Antt. xi. 5. 7): 2xAnOnoav 83 To dvopa 
&E fs hugpas avéBnoav éx BaBurovos, ad ths labda gpuarrs, 
Hs mporns EOovoens eis éxeivous tTodvs ToTous, avToi TE Kar 
) X®pa Ths mpoonyopias ad’ths petéraBov. But in this 
Josephus is clearly in error. We meet IovSator, or rather 
its Hebrew equivalent, in books of the sacred canon com- 
posed anterior to, or during, the Captivity, as a designa- 
tion of those who pertained to the smaller section of the 
tribes, to the kingdom of Judah (2 Kin. xvi. 6; Jer. xxxii. 
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12; XXXIV. 9; XXXVill. 19); and not first in Ezra, Nehe- 
miah, and Esther; however in these, and especially in 
Esther, it may be of far more frequent occurrence. 

It is easy to see how the name extended to the whole 
nation. When the ten tribes were carried into Assyria, 
and were absorbed and lost among the nations, that 
smaller section of the people which remained henceforth 
represented the whole; and thus it was only natural that 
‘Tovdaios should express, as it'now came to do, not one of 
the kingdom of Judah as distinguished from that of Israel, 
but any member of the nation, a ‘Jew’ in this wider 
sense, aS opposed to a Gentile. In fact, the word under- 
went a process exactly the converse of that which ‘EBpaios 
had undergone. ‘For ‘Epaios, belonging first to the 
whole nation, came afterwards to belong to a part only ; 
while "Iovéaios, designating at first only the member of 
a part, ended by designating the whole. It now, in its 
later, like “E@paios in its earlier, stage of meaning, was a 
title by which the descendant of Abraham called himself, 
when he would bring out the national distinction between 
himself and other peoples (Rom. ii. 9, 10); thus ‘Jew 
and Gentile;’ never ‘Israelite and Gentile:’ or which 
others used about him, when they had in view this same 
fact; thus the Eastern Wise Men inquire, “Where is He 
that is born King of the Jews” (Matt. ii. 2)? testifying 
by the form of this question that they were themselves 
Gentiles, for they would certainly have asked for the 
King of Israel, had they meant to claim any nearer share 
in Him. So, too, the Roman soldiers and the Roman 
governor give to Jesus the mocking title, “King of the 
Jews” (Matt. xxvii. 29, 37), while his own countrymen, 
the high priests, challenge Him to prove by coming 
down from the cross that He is “ King of Israel ” (Matt. 
XXVll. 42). 

For indeed the absolute name, that which expressed 
the whole dignity and glory of a member of the theocratic 
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nation, of the people in peculiar covenant with God, was 
"Iopanrirns. Itrarely occurs in the Septuagint, but is often 
used by Josephus in his earlier history, as convertible with 
“EBpaios (Antt. i. 9. 1, 2) ; in the middle period of his his- 
tory to designate a member of the ten tribes (viii. 8. 
3; ix. 14. 1); and toward the end as equivalent to 
*Iovdaios (xi. 5. 4). It is only in its relations of likeness 
and difference to this last that we have to consider it 
here. This name was for the Jew his especial badge and 
title of honour. To be descendants of Abraham, this 
honour they must share with the Ishmaelites (Gen. xvi. 
15); of Abraham and Isaac with the Edomites (Gen. xxiv. 
25); but none except themselves were the seed of Jacob, 
such as in this name of Israelite they were declared to be. 
Nor was this all, but more gloriously still, their descent 
was herein traced up to him, not as he was Jacob, but as 
he was Israel, who as a Prince had power with God and 
with men, and prevailed (Gen. xxxii. 28). That this title 
was accounted the noblest, we have ample proof. Thus, 
as we have seen, when the ten tribes threw off their alle- 
giance to the house of David, they claimed in their pride 
and pretension the name of “the kingdom of Israel” for 
the new kingdom which they set up—the kingdom, as 
the name was intended to imply, in which the line of the 
promises, the true succession of the early patriarchs, ran. 
So, too, there is no nobler title with which the Lord can 
adorn Nathanael than that of “ an Israelite indeed ” (John 
i. 47); one in whom all which that name involved might 
indeed be found. And when St. Peter, and again when 
St. Paul, would obtain a hearing from the men of their 
own nation, when therefore they address them with the 
name most welcome to their ears, avdpes "Iopandirar (Acts 
li. 223; ili. 12; xiii. 16; cf. Rom. ix.4; Phil. iii. 5; 2 Cor. 
xi. 22) is still the language with which they seek to secure 
their good-will. 

When, then, we restrict ourselves to the employment 
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in the N. T. of these three words, and to the distinctions 
proper to them there, we may say that “Epaios is a 
Hebrew-speaking, as contrasted with a Greek-speaking, 
or Hellenizing, Jew (which last in our Version we have 
well called a ‘ Grecian,’ as differenced from “EXXnp, a veri- 
table ‘Greek’ or other Gentile) ; ‘Iovdaios is a Jew in his 
national distinction from a Gentile ; while "IopannXirns, the 
augustest title of all, is a Jew as he is a member of the 
theocracy, and thus an heir of the promises. In the first 
is predominantly noted his language; in the second his 
nationality (lovéaicpyds, Josephus, De Macc. 4; Gal.i. 13; 
*lovéaifev, Gal. ii. 14); in the third his theocratic pri- 
vileges and glorious vocation. 


Sxl. aitéw, gpwtdw. 


THESE words are often rendered by our Translators as 
though they covered the same spaces of meaning, the one 
as the other; nor can we object to their rendering, in 
numerous instances, aiteiv and épwrav alike by our English 
“to ask.’ Yet sometimes they have a little marred the 
perspicuity of their translation by not varying their word, 
where the original has shown them the way. For example, 
the obliteration at John xvi. 23 of the distinction between 
aiteiv and épwrdv might easily suggest a wrong interpreta- 
tion of the verse,—as though its two clauses were in near 
connexion, and direct antithesis,—being indeed in none. 
In our Version we read: “In that day ye shall ask Me 
nothing [2u2 ovx épwrynoete ovdév]. Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, Whatsoever ye shall ask [60a dvaitynonre] the 
Father in my name, He will give it you.” Nowevery one 
competent to judge is agreed, that “ye shall ask ” of the 
first half of the verse has nothing to do with “ye shall 
ask ” of the second; that in the first Christ is referring 
back to the #OeXov adrov épwrayv of yer. 19; to the questions 
which the disciples would fain have asked of Him, the 
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perplexities which they would gladly have had resolved by 
Him, if only they dared to set these before Him. ‘In 
that day,’ He would say, ‘in the day of my seeing you 
again, I will by the Spirit so teach you all things, that 
ye shall be no longer perplexed, no longer wishing to ask 
Me questions (cf. John xxi. 12), if only you might venture 
to do so. Thus Lampe well: ‘ Nova est promissio de 
plenissim4 cognitionis luce, qua convenienter ceconomice 
Novi Testamenti collustrandi essent. Nam sicut questio 
supponit inscitiam, ita qui nihil amplius querit abunde se 
edoctum existimat, et in doctrina plene exposita ac intel- 
lecté acquiescit.? There is not in this verse a contrast 
drawn between asking the Son, which shall cease, and 
asking the Father, which shall begin; but the first half of 
the verse closes the declaration of one blessing, namely, 
that hereafter they shall be so taught by the Spirit as to 
have nothing further to inquire; the second half of the 
verse begins the declaration of a new blessing, that, 
whatever they shall seek from the Father in the Son’s 
name, He will give it them. Yet none will say that this 
is the impression which the English text conveys to his 
mind. 

The distinction between the words is this. A/réw, the 
Latin ‘ peto,’ is more submissive and suppliant, indeed 
the constant word for the seeking of the inferior from the 
superior (Acts xii. 20); of the beggar from him that 
should give alms (Acts iii. 2); of the child from the 
parent (Matt. vii. 9; Luke vi. 11; Lam. iv. 4); of the 
subject from the ruler (Hzra viii. 22); of man from God 
(1 Kin. iii. 11; Matt. vii. 7; Jam. i. 5; 1 John iii. 22; 
cf. Plato, Huthyph. 14: evyecOar [Zorw] aiteiv rods Oeovs). 
"Epwrda, on the other hand, is the Latin ‘rogo;’ or some- 
times (as John xvi. 23; ef. Gen. xliv. 19) ‘interrogo,’ its 
only meaning in classical Greek, where it. never signifies 
‘to ask,’ but only ‘to interrogate,’ or ‘ to inquire.’ Like 
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‘rogare,’! it implies that he who asks stands on a certain 
footing of equality with him from whom the boon is asked, 
as king with king (Luke xiv. 32), or, if not of equality, 
on such a footing of familiarity as lends authority to the 
request. 

Thus it is very noteworthy, and witnesses for the sin- 
gular accuracy in the employment of words, and in the 
record of that employment, which prevails throughout the 
N. T., that our Lord never uses aitefy or aitetcOar of Him- 
self, in respect of that which He seeks on behalf of his 
disciples from God; for his is not the petition of the 
creature to the Creator, but the request of the Son to the 
Father. The consciousness of his equal dignity, of his 
potent and prevailing intercession, speaks out in this, 
that often as He asks, or declares that He will ask, any- 
thing of the Father, it is always gpwTa, gpwryicw, an ask- 
ing, that is, as upon equal terms (John xiv. 16; xvi. 26; 
XVii. 9, 15, 20), never aitéw or aitjcw. Martha, on the 
contrary, plainly reveals her poor unworthy conception 
of his person, that she recognizes in Him no more than a 
prophet, when she ascribes that aireto@ac to Him, which 
He never ascribes to Himself: dca av aitynon tov Ozor, 
Séce0 cot 6 Oeos (John xi. 22): on which verse Bengel 
observes : ‘Jesus, de se rogante loquens 20e76ny dicit (Luc. 
xxii. 32), et Zowrjow, at nunquam airodyatr. Non Grece 
locuta est Martha, sed tamen Johannes exprimit impro- 
prium ejus sermonem, quem. Dominus benigne tulit: nam 
airetcOas videtur verbum esse minus dignum:’ compare 
his note on 1 John v. 16. 

It will follow that the gpwrdv, being thus proper for 
Christ, inasmuch as it has authority in it, is not proper 
for us; and in no single instance is it used in the N. T. 
to express the prayer of man to God, of the creature to 
the Creator. The only passage seeming to contradict this 

1 Thus Cicero (Planc. x. 25): ‘Neque enim ego sic 70gabam, ut petere 


viderer, quia familiaris esset meus.’ 
L 
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assertion is 1 Johnv. 16. The verse is difficult, but which- 
ever of the various ways of overcoming its difficulty may 
find favour, it will be found to constitute no true exception 
to the rule, and perhaps, in the substitution of gowrjcn for 
the airjoe of the earlier clause of the verse, will rather 
confirm it. 


s > 4 »” 
§ xli. dyvdravois, aveots. 


Our Version renders both these words by ‘rest’ ; dvdmravous 
at Matt. xi. 29; xii. 43; and dveous at 2 Cor. ii. 133 vii. 
5; 2 Thess. i. 7. No one can object to this; while yet, 
on a closer scrutiny, we perceive that they repose on dif- 
ferent images, and contemplate this ‘rest’ from different 
points of view. "Avdzavo.s, from dvaravw, implies the 
pause or cessation from labour (Rev. iv. 8); it is the con- 
stant word in the Septuagint for the rest of the Sabbath ; 
thus Exod. xvi. 23; xxxi. 15 ; xxxv. 2, and often. “Aveots, 
from avin, implies the relaxing or letting down of chords 
or strings, which have before been strained or drawn tight, 
its exact and literal antithesis being 2a/racvs (from éart- 
teivo) : thus Plato (Rep. i. 349 e) : év Th éritdoe: Kal dvéoer 
tov yopdav: and Plutarch (De Inb. Ed. 13): ra ro€a Kat 
Tas Aupas avieper, iva errereivar SuynOGpev: and again (Lyc. 
29): ovK aveots Hv, AN erritacis THs TworTtelas: cf. Philo, 
De Incorr. Mun. 13. Moses in the year of jubilee gave, 
according to Josephus (Antt. iii. 12. 3), dvecw tH yh dard 
‘Te apotpou Kal putelas. But no passage illustrates dveous 
so well as one from the treatise just quoted which goes by 
Plutarch’s name (De Inb. Ed. 13): Sotéov oty rots matclv 
avatrvony TOV cuVvEexav ToveV, EvVOvpoupéevous, bt. Tas 6 Blos 
Hpav eis dverw Kal orrovdny Sunpntat* xa Sid TodTo ob povov 
éypyyopots, AAA Kal Harvos ebpéOn* odd? aorEMOS, GAA Kal 
sipnvn’ ovd& YEyov, GNAA Kal evdla* oddE évepyol mpdkets, 
Gra Kal Eoptal... Kxaorov 8? odlerar, soya pév, evdela 
xa TwAnpoces* ux) S¢, dvéoe. kal Tove. Plato has the 
same opposition between dveois and oovd) (Legg. iv. 
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724 a); while Plutarch (Symp. v. 6) sets dveous over 
against orevoywpia, as a dwelling at large, instead of in 
‘a narrow and straight room; and St. Paul over against 
Orvis (2 Cor. viii. 13), not being willing that there should 
be ‘ease’ (dveous) to other Churches, and < affliction’ 
(Ortyrus), that is from an excessive contribution, to the 
Corinthian. Used figuratively, it expresses what we, em- 
ploying the same image, call the relaxation of morals 
(thus Athenzeus, xiv. 13: dxoracia Kat aveows, setting it 
over against cwhpocivn; Philo, De Cherub. 27; De Ebriet. 
6: dveows, pabvyia, tpudy: De Merc. Meret. 2). 

It will at once be perceived how excellently chosen Zyeuwy 
dveow at Acts xxiv. 23 is, to express what St. Luke has in 
hand to record. Felix, taking now a more favourable view 
of Paul’s case, commands the centurion who had him in 
charge, to relax the strictness of his imprisonment, to 
keep him rather under honorable arrest than in actual 
confinement; which partial relaxation of his bonds is 
exactly what this phrase implies; cf. Ecclus. xxvi. 10; 
Josephus, Antt. xvili. 6. 10, where dveous is used in a per- 
fectly similar case. 

The distinction, then, is obvious. When our Lord pro- 
mises avdrravots to the weary and heavy laden who come to 
Him (Matt. xi. 18, 29), his promise is, that they shall cease 
from their toils; shall no longer spend their labour for that 
which satisfieth not. When St. Paul expresses his confi- 
dence that the Thessalonians, troubled now, should yet find 
dveots in the day of Christ (2 Thess. i. 7), he anticipates for 
them, not so much cessation from labour, as relaxation of 
the chords of affliction, now so tightly drawn, strained 
and stretched to the uttermost. It is true that this pro- 
mise and that at the heart are not two, but one; yet for 
all this they present the blessedness which Christ will 
impart to his own under different aspects, and by help 
of different images; and each word has its own fitness in 
the place where it is employed. 

L 2 
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§ xlii. tamewoppootvn, mpadrns. 


Tue work for which Christ’s Gospel came into the world 
was no less than to put down the mighty from their seat, 
and to exalt the humble and meek. It was then only in 
accordance with this its mission that it should dethrone 
the heathen virtue peyadovyia, and set up the despised 
Christian grace rarewodpootvy in its room, stripping that 
of the honour it had unjustly assumed, delivering this from 
the dishonour which as unjustly had clung to it hitherto ; 
and in this direction advancing so far that a Christian 
writer has called this last not merely a grace, but the 
casket or treasure house in which all other graces are 
contained (yafogurdxiov apetav, Basil, Const. Mon. 16). 
And indeed not the grace only, but the very word razre.- 
vogpoovrn is itself a fruit of the Gospel; no Greek writer 
employed it before the Christian era, nor, apart from the 
influence of Christian writers, after. In the Septuagint 
Tatrewoppwv occurs once (Prov. xxix. 23) and tazrewodpoveiy 
as often (Ps. cxxx. 2) ; both words being used in honour. 
Plutarch too has advanced as far as tarrewvodpav (De Alex. 
Virt. ii. 4), but employs it in an ill sense; and the use by 
heathen writers of tazrewds, ramreworns, and other words of 
this family, shows plainly how they would have employed 
tarewogpootvn, had they thought good to allow it. The 
instances are few and exceptional in which razrewods sig- 
nifies anything for them which is not grovelling, slavish, 
and mean-spirited. It keeps company with dvedevOepos 
(Plato, Legg. iv. 774.c); with dvdpamrodadns (Eth. Hudem. 
iii. 3) with ayevyyjs (Lucian, De Calum. 24) ; with xatndnys 
(Plutarch, Fab. Maw. 18); with ddofos (De Vit. Pud. 14); 
with Sovduxds, Sovromperns (Philo, Quod Omn. Prob. Lib. 
4); with yapaifmros (De Leg. Spec. 1), and the like: just 
as the German ‘ Demuth,’ born as it was-in the heathen 
period of the language, is properly and originally ‘ servilis 
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animus,’ —‘ deo’ (=sérvus) constituting the first syllable 
of it (Grimm, Worterbuch, s.v.)--and only under the in- 
fluences of Christianity attained to its present position of 
honour. 

Still those exceptional cases are more numerous than 
some will allow. Thus Plato in a very memorable passage 
(Legg. iv. 7164) links tazrewds with xexoopnpuévos, as in 
Demosthenes we have Aoyou pwérpioe Kal tamewol: while 
Xenophon more than once sets the razrewds over against 
the urepypavos (Ages. ii. 11; ef. Adschylus, Prom. Vinct. 
328; Luke i. 51, 52): and see for its worthier use a noble 
passage in Plutarch, De Prof. im Virt. 10; and another, De 
Serd Num. Vind. 3, where the purpose of the divine punish- 
ments is set forth as being that the soul may become ovv- 
vous Kal Tate, Kal KaTapoBos pos Tov Ozdv. Combined 
with these prophetic intimations of the honour which should 
one day be rendered even to the very words expressive of 
humility, it is very interesting to note that Aristotle him- 
self has a vindication, and it only needs to receive its due 
extension to be a complete one, of the Christian taze- 
voppootvyn (Hthic. Nic. iv. 3. 3; cf. Brandis, Aristoteles, 
p- 1408; and Nagelsbach, Homer» Theologie, p. 336). 
Having confessed how hard it is for a man 79 ddnOeia 
pHeyardoyvyov eivat—for he will allow no peyarouyia, or 
great-souledness, which does not rest on corresponding 
realities of goodness and moral greatness, and his psya- 
Aouyos is one peydrwov avTov afiav, dEvos dv—he 
goes on to observe, though merely by the way and little 
conscious how far his words reached, that to think humbly 
of oneself, where that hwmble estumate is the true one, can- 
not be imputed to any as a culpable meanness of spirit ; 
it is rather the true cwdpocivyn (6 yap pixpov d&ios, Kal 
rovTav akiav éavtov, codpwv). But if this be so (and 
who will deny it?), then, seeing that for every man the 
humble estimate of himself is the true one, Aristotle has 
herein unconsciously vindicated tarrewodpoovvy as a grace 
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in which every man ought to abound; for that which he, 
even according to the standard which he set up, confessed 
to be a yaXemov, namely 7H adnbela peyaroyuxov elvat, the 
Christian, convinced by the Spirit of God, and having in 
his Lord a standard of perfect righteousness before his 
eyes, knows to be not merely a yaderrov, but an dddvarov. 
Such is the Christian tazrewogppoctvn, no mere modesty or 
absence of pretension, which is all that the heathen would 
at the very best have found in it; nor yet a self-made 
grace; and Chrysostom is in fact bringing in pride again 
under the disguise of humility, when he characterizes it 
as a making of ourselves small, when we are great (rarewo- 
dppoctvn TodTS éoTw, Stay Tis wEyas OY, EavTOV TaTrELVOL 
and he repeats this often; see Suicer, Thes. s. v.). Far 
truer and deeper is St. Bernard’s definition: ‘ Est virtus 
qua quis ex verissimd swi cognitione sibi ipsi vilescit ;” the 
esteeming of ourselves small, inasmuch as we are so; the 
thinking truly, and because truly, therefore lowlily, of 
ourselves. 

But it may be objected, how does this account of 
Christian tazrewodpoctvn, as springing out of and resting 
on the sense of unworthiness, agree with the fact that 
the sinless Lord laid claim to this grace, and said, “I am 
meek and lowly in heart” (ramewds Th kapdia, Matt. xi. 
29)? The answer is, that for the sinner tamewodpocvvn: 
involves the confession of sin, inasmuch as it involves the 
confession of his true condition; while yet for the un- 
fallen creature the grace itself as truly exists, involving 
for such the acknowledgment not of sinfulness, which 
would be untrue, but of creatwreliness, of absolute de- 
pendence, of having nothing, but receiving all things 
of God. And thus the grace of humility. belongs to the 
highest angel before the throne, being as he is a creature, 
yea, even to the Lord of Glory Himself. In his human 
nature He must be the pattern of all humility, of all 
creaturely dependence; and it is only as a man that 
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Christ thus claims to be razewos: his human life was a 
constant living on the fulness of his Father’s love; He 
evermore, as man, took the place which beseemed the 
creature in the presence of its Creator. 

The Gospel of Christ did not rehabilitate zpadrns so 
entirely as it had done tarewodpocivn, but this, because 
the word did not need rehabilitation to the same extent. 
IIpaorns did not require to be transformed from a bad 
sense to a good, but only to be lifted up from a lower level 
of good to a higher. This indeed it did need; for no one 
can read Aristotle’s portraiture of the mpaos and of mpadrns 
(Ethic. Nic. iv. 5), mentally comparing the heathen virtue 
with the Christian grace, and not feel that Revelation has 
given to these words a depth, a richness, a fulness of 
significance which they were very far from possessing 
before. The great moralist of Greece set rpadrns as the 
fecorTns rept opyjs, between the two extremes, dpy:ddrns 
and dopynoia, with, however, so much leaning to the latter 
that it might very easily run into this defect; and he 
finds it worthy of praise, more because by it a man retains 
his own equanimity and composure (the word is associated 
by Plutarch with perpioradea, De Frat. Am. 18; with 
ayonia, Cons. ad Unor. 2; with dave&ixaxia, De Cap. ex In. 
Util.9 ; with peyadrordbea, De Ser. Num. Vind. 5; with 
evrreiOera, Comp. Num. et Lyc. 3; with edxoria, De Virt. et 
Vit. 1), than for any nobler reason. Neither does Plu- 
tarch’s own graceful little essay, Ilep) dopyncoias, rise any- 
where to a loftier pitch than this, though we might have 
looked for something higher from him. [paorns is opposed 
by Plato to dypudrns (Symp. 197 d); by Aristotle to yare- 
morns (Hist. Anim. ix. 1; cf. Plato, Rep. vi. 472 f); by 
Plutarch or some other under his name, to dzrotopia (De 
Lib. Hd. 18); all indications of a somewhat superficial 
meaning by them attached to the word. 

Those modern expositors who will not allow for the new 
forces at work in sacred Greek, who.would fain restrict, 
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for instance, the apadrns of the N. T. to that sense which 
the word, as employed by the best classical writers, would 
have borne, deprive themselves and as many as accept 
their interpretation of much of the deeper teaching in 
Scripture:! on which subject, and with reference to this 
very word, there are some excellent observations by F. 
Spanheim, Dubia Evangelica, vol. iii. p. 398; by Rambach, 
Inst. Herm. Sac. p. 169;? cf. also, passim, the lecture 
or little treatise by Zezschwitz, Profangracitét und Biblischer 
Sprachgeist, from which I have already given (p. I) an 
interesting extract; and the article, Hellenistisches Idiom, 
by Reuss in Herzog’s Real-Encyclopdidie. The Scriptural 
mpaorns is not in w man’s outward behaviour only; nor 
yet in his relations to his fellow-men ; as little in his mere 
natural disposition. Rather is it an inwrought grace of 
the soul; and the exercises of it are first and chiefly 
towards God (Matt. xi. 29; Jam.i. 21). It is that temper 
of spirit in which we accept his dealings with us as 
good, and therefore without disputing or resisting ; and it 
is closely linked with the ramewodpoctvn, and follows 
directly upon it (Ephes. iv. 2; Col. iii. 12; cf. Zeph. iii. 
12); because it is only the humble heart which is also 
the meek; and which, as such, does not fight against 
God, and more or less struggle and contend with Him. 
This meekness, however, being first of all a meekness 
before God, is also such in the face of men, even of 
evil men, out of a sense that these, with the insults and 
injuries which they may inflict, are permitted and em- 


* They will do this, even though they stop short of lengths to which 
Fritzsche, a very learned but unconsecrated modern expositor of the 
Romans, has reached ; who, on Rom. i. 7, writes : ‘ Deinde considerandum 
est formula ydpis tpiv kal eipjym in N. T, nihil aliud dici nisi quod Graci 
illo suo yaipets 8, ed mpdrre enuntiare consueverint, h. e. ut aliquis for- 
tunatus sit, sive, ut cum Horatio loquar, Ep. i. 8.1, ut gaudeat et bene 
rem gerat.’ 

? He concludes, ‘ Unde dignus esset reprehensione qui graciles illas et 
exiles notiones quas pagani de virtutibus habuerunt Christianarum virtu- 
tum nominibus subjiceret,’ 
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ployed by Him for the chastening and purifying of his 
elect. This was the root of David’s rpaérns, when Shimei 
cursed and flung stones at him—the consideration, namely, 
that the Lord had bidden him (2 Sam. xvi. 11), that it 
was just for him to suffer these things, however unjustly 
the other might inflict them; and out of like convictions 
all true Christian wpadrys must spring. He that is meek 
indeed will know himself a sinner among sinners ;—or, if 
there was One who could not know Himself such, yet He 
too bore a sinner’s doom, and endured therefore the con- 
tradiction of sinners (Luke ix. 35, 36; John xviii. 22, 23) ; 
—and this knowledge of his own sin will teach him to 
endure meekly the provocations with which they may pro- 
voke him, and not to withdraw himself from the burdens 
which their sin may impose upon him (Gal. vi. 1; 2 Tim. 
i. 25 3. Tit. iii.)2), 

IIpadrns, then, or meekness, if more than mere gentle- 
ness of manner, if indeed the Christian grace of meek- 
ness of spirit, must rest on deeper foundations than its 
own, on those namely which tazrewodppoovvy has laid for it, 
and can only subsist while it continues to rest on these. 
It is a grace in advance of tazrewodpocivy, not as more 
precious than it, but as presupposing it, and as being 
anable to exist without it. 


§ xliii. smpadrns, émeixeva. 


Tarewodppocivn and érveixeva, though joined together by 
Clement of Rome (1 Ep. § 56), are in their meanings too 
far apart to be fit subjects of synonymous discrimination ; 
but zpadrns, which stands between, holds on to both. The 
attempt has just been made to seize its points of contact 
with tazewodppoovvyn. Without going over this ground 
anew, we may consider the relations to éave/xeva in which 
it stands. 

The mere existence of such a word as érveixe.a is itself a 
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signal evidence of the high development of ethics among 
the Greeks.! It expresses exactly that moderation which 
recognizes the impossibility cleaving to all formal law, of 
anticipating and providing for all cases that will emerge, 
and present themselves to it for decision; which, with 
this, recognizes the danger that ever waits upon the 
assertion of legal rights, lest they should be pushed into 
moral wrongs, lest the ‘summum jus’ should in practice 
prove the ‘summa injuria’; which, therefore, urges not 
its own rights to the uttermost, but, going back in part or 
in the whole from these, rectifies and redresses the in- 
justices of justice.2 It is thus more truly just than strict 
justice would have been; being Sicasov, cal Bértioy Tivos 
Sixaiov, as Aristotle expresses it (Hthic. Nic. v. 10. 6); ‘es 
ist nimlich nicht das gesetzlich gerechte, sondern das 
dasselbe berichtigende’ (Brandis); being indeed, again to 
use Aristotle’s words, éravopOwpa vopuov, % edrelrer Sua 
To Ka0ddov:* and he sets the axpsBodixaios, the man who 
stands up for the last tittle of his legal rights, over 
against the éarvevcjs. In the Definitions which go under 
Plato’s name (412 6) it is Svcalwy Kal cupdepovtwy 2raT- 
Twos: it is joined by Lucian (Vit. Auct. 10) to aidos and 


’ No Latin word exactly and adequately renders it; ‘clementia’ sets 
forth one side of it, ‘ eequitas’ another, and perhaps ‘ modestia’ (by which 
the Vulgate translates it, 2 Cor. x. 1) a third; but the word is wanting 
which should set forth all these excellencies reconciled in a single and a 
higher one. 


In the words of Persius (iv. 11), 


‘rectum discernit ubi inter 
Curva subit, vel cum fallit pede regula varo.’ 


* Daniel, a considerable poet, but a far more illustrious thinker, in a 
poem addressed to Lord Chancellor Egerton very nobly expands these 
words, or the thought in these words ; indeed, the whole poem is written 
in honour of émeixeca or ‘equity,’ as being 


‘the sow of law, 
The life of justice, and the spirit of right.’ 


Soo too in Spenser's Fairy Queen the Legend of Artegal is devoted to the 
glorifying of the Christian grace of émtetketa. 
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HeTpLorns, and in a fragment of Sophocles is opposed to 4 
dmdos Sixn. Correctio ejus, Grotius defines it, in quo lex. 
propter universalitatem deficit. Edyvapootvn in its mean- 
ing approaches very closely to ésueixeva, but has not as. 
completely been taken up into the scientific language of 
ethics. This aspect of écrve(xeca, namely that it is a going 
back from the letter of right for the better preserving of 
the spirit, must never be lost sight of. Seneca (De Clem. 
li. 7) well brings it out: ‘ Nihil ex his facit, tanquam 
justo minus fecerit, sed tanquam id quod constituit, jus- 
tissimum sit;” and Aquinas: ‘ Diminutiva est poenarum, 
secundum rationem rectam ; quando scilicet oportet, et in. 
quibus oportet.’ Gdschel, who has written so much and 
so profoundly on the relations between theology and juris- 
prudence, has much on this matter which is excellent (Zur 
Philos. und Theol. des Rechts und der Rechtgeschichte, 1835,. 
Pp- 428-438). : 

The archetype and pattern of this grace is found in 
God. All his goings back from the strictness of his rights 
as against men ; all his allowance of their imperfect righte- 
ousness, and giving of a value to that which, rigorously 
estimated, would have none; all his refusals to exact ex- 
treme penalties (Wisd. xii. 18 ; Song of Three Children, 18 ; 
2 Mace. x. 4; Ps. lxxxv. 5: dre ov, Kipte, ypnotos Kat 
éaruetxns Kal ToAvércos: cf. Clement of Rome, 1 Ep. § 29: 
émueucns Kal svomdayyvos Ilatjp: Plutarch, Coriol. 24; 
Peric. 39; Ces. 57); all his keeping in mind whereof we 
are made, and measuring his dealings with us thereby 3. 
all of these we may contemplate as éave/ceva upon his. 
part ; even as they demand in return the same, one toward 
another, upon ours. Peter, when himself restored, must. 
strengthen his brethren (Luke xxii. 32). The greatly 
forgiven servant in the parable (Matt. xviii. 23), having 
known the é27ve/xeca of his lord and king, is justly expected 
to shew the same to his fellow servant. The word is often. 
joined with diravOpwria (Polybius, v. 10. 1; Philo, De 
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Vit. Mos. i. 36; 2 Mace. ix. 27); with speporns (Philo, De 
Car. 18; Plutarch, De Vit. Pud. 2); with paxpoOupia 
(Clement of Rome, 1 Ep. § 13); with avefixaxia (Wisd. ii. 
19); often too with mpadrys: thus, besides the passage 
in the N. T. (2 Cor. x. 1), by Plutarch (Peric. 39; Cas. 57; 
ef. Pyrrh. 23; De Prof. Virt. 9). It will be called avavépia 
by as many as seek to degrade a virtue through the calling 
it the name of the vice which is indeed only its caricature 
(Aristides, De Concord. i. p. 529). 

The distinction between mpaérns and éauelkeva Estius 
(on 2 Cor. x. 1) sets forth in part, although incompletely : 
“ Mansuetudo [mpadrns] magis ad animum, éretxeva vero 
magis ad exteriorem conversationem pertinet ;* compare 
Bengel: ‘ wpadrns virtus magis absoluta, é7vetxeva magis 
refertur ad alios.? Aquinas too has a fine and subtle dis- 
cussion on the relations of likeness and difference between 
the graces which these words severally denote (Summ. 
Theol. 2% 3°, qu. 157): * Utrum Clementia et Mansuetudo 
sint penitus idem.’ Among other marks of difference he 
especially presses these two: the first that in ‘ clementia’ 
(= érvelxeva) there is always the condescension of a su- 
perior to an inferior, while in ‘ mansuetudo’ (apadrns) 
nothing of the kind is necessarily implied : ‘ Clementia est 
lenitas superioris adversus inferiorem: mansuetudo non 
solum est superioris ad inferiorem, sed cujuslibet ad quem- 
libet ;’ and the second, that which has been already urged, 
that the one grace is more passive, the other more active, 
or at least that the seat of the wpacorns is in the inner 
spirit, while the é7rve‘xeva must needs embody itself in 
outward acts: ‘ Differunt ab invicem in quantum cle- 
mentia est moderativa exterioris punitionis, mansuetudo 
proprie diminuit passionem ire.’ 

It is instructive to note how little of one mind our 
various Translators from Wiclif downward have been as 
to the words which should best reproduce éarefkeva and 


emveens for the English reader. The occasions on which 
€ 
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eme(keca occur are two, or reckoning 76 éqreucés aS an 
equivalent substantive, are three (Acts xxiv. 4; 2 Cor. x. 
1; Phil. iv. 5). It has been rendered in all these ways: 
‘ meekness,’ ‘ courtesy,’ ‘ clemency,’ ‘ softness,’ ‘ modesty,” 
‘ gentleness,’ ‘patience,’ ‘patient mind,’ ‘ moderation.’ 
*Emveveyns, not counting the one occasion already named, 
occurs four times (1 Tim. iii. 3; Tit. iii. 2; Jam. iii. 17; 
I Pet. ii. 18), and appears in the several Versions of our 
Hexapla as ‘ temperate,’ ‘soft,’ ‘gentle,’ ‘modest,’ « pa- 
tient,’ ‘mild,’ ‘courteous.’ ‘Gentle’ and ‘ gentleness,” 
on the whole, commend themselves as the best; but the 
fact remains, which also in a great measure excuses so 
much vacillation here, namely, that we have no words in 
English which are full equivalents of the Greek. The 
sense of equity and fairness which is in them so strong is 
more or less wanting in all which we offer in exchange. 


§ xliv. «rérrns, AnoTHs. 


THESE words occur together John x. 1,8; but do not con- 
stitute there ' or elsewhere a tautology, or mere rhetorical 
amplification (cf. Obad. 5; Plato, Rep. i. 351 c). The 
Krértns and the Ayorns alike appropriate what is not 
theirs, but the «Aérrns by fraud and in secret (Matt. xxiv. 
43; John xii. 6; cf. Hxod. xxii. 2; Jer. ii. 26); the 
AnoTHs by violence and openly (2 Cor. xi. 26; cf. Hos. ix. 
1; Jer. vii. 11; Plutarch, De Super. 3: ov goPetras AnoTas 
6 oixoupav) ; the one is the ‘thief’ and steals; the other 
is the ‘robber’ and plunders, as his name, from Anis or 
rela (as our own ‘ robber,’ from ‘ Raub,’ booty), suffici- 
ently declares. They are severally the ‘fur’ and ‘latro;” 
‘ fures insidianter et occulta fraude decipiunt; latrones 
audacter aliena diripiunt’ (Jerome, In Osee, 7. 1). ‘ Larron,” 
however, in French, ‘voleur qui dérobe furtivement et 


1 Grotius: ‘ Fur [kAémrns] quia venit ut rapiat alienum; Jatro[Anorjs] 
quia ut occidat, ver 10.’ 
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par adresse,’ notwithstanding its connexion with ‘latro,’ 
has slipt into the meaning of ‘fur.’ Wiclif, who renders 
the words, ‘night-thief’? and ‘ day-thief,’ has not very 
happily distinguished them. 

Our Translators have always rendered «déarns by 
‘ thief;’ they ought with a like consistency to have ren- 
dered AnotHs by ‘robber;’ but it also they have oftener 
rendered ‘ thief,’ effacing thus the distinction between the 
two. We cannot charge them with that carelessness here, 
of which those would be guilty who should now do the 
same. Passages out of number in our Elizabethan lite- 
rature attest that in their day ‘ thief’ and ‘ robber’ had not 
those distinct meanings which they since have acquired. 
Thus Falstaff and his company, who with open violence rob 
the king’s treasure on the king’s highway, are ‘ thieves ” 
throughout Shakspeare’s Henry IV. Still one must regret 
that on several occasions in our Version we do not find 
‘robbers’ rather than ‘thieves.’ Thus at Matt. xxi. 13 we 
read: ‘ My house shall be called the house of prayer, but 
ye have made it a den of thieves ;”’ but it is ‘ robbers,’ and 
not ‘ thieves’ that have dens or caves; and it is rightly 
“den of robbers ” at Jer. vii. 11, whence this quotation 
is drawn. Again, Matt. xxvi. 55: “ Are ye come out as 
against a thief with swords and staves for to take Me?” ; 
but it would be against some bold and violent robber that 
a party armed with swords and clubs would issue forth, 
not against a lurking thief. The poor traveller in the 
parable (Luke x. 30) fell, not among ‘ thieves,’ but among 
‘ robbers;’ violent and bloody men, as their treatment of 
him plainly declared. 

No passage has suffered so seriously from this con- 
founding of ‘ thief? and ‘robber’ as Luke xxiii. 39-43. 
The whole anterior moral condition of him whom we call 
‘the penitent thief’ is obscured for many by the associa- 
tions which almost inevitably cling to this name. The two 
malefactors crucified with Jesus, the one obdurate, the 
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other penitent, in all likelihood had belonged both to 
the band of Barabbas, who for murder and insurrection 
had been cast with his fellow insurgents into prison (Mark 
xy. 7). He too was himself a AyoTHs (John xviii. 40), and 
yet no common malefactor, on the contrary ‘a notable 
prisoner’ (Sécpsos érrionuos, Matt. xxvii. 16). Now con- 
sidering the fierce enthusiasm of the Jewish populace on 
his behalf, and combining this with the fact that he was 
in prison for an unsuccessful insurrection; keeping in 
mind too the moral estate of the Jews at this period, with 
false Christs, false deliverers, every day starting up, we 
can hardly doubt that Barabbas was one of those wild 
and stormy zealots, who were evermore raising anew the 
standard of resistance against the Roman domination; 
flattering and feeding the insane hopes of their country- 
men, that they should yet break the Roman yoke from 
off their necks. These men, when hard pressed, would 
betake themselves to the mountains, and from thence 
wage a petty war against their oppressors, living by 
plunder,—if possible, by that of their enemies, if not, by 
that of any within their reach. The history of Dolcino’s 
‘ Apostolicals,’ as of the Camisards in the Cevennes, illus- 
trates only too well the downward progress by which such 
would not merely presently obtain, but deserve, the name 
of ‘robbers.’ By the Romans they would be called and 
dealt with as such (see Josephus, Antt. xx. 8, 6, in fine) ; 
just as in the great French Revolution the Vendean royalists 
were styled ‘the brigands of the Loire;’ nay, in that 
great perversion of all moral sentiment which would mark 
such a period as this was, the name of robber, like ‘ klépt’ 
among the modern Greeks, would probably have ceased to 
be dishonorable, would not have been refused by them- 
selves. 

And yet of stamp and character how different would 
many of these men, these maintainers of a last protest 
against a foreign domination, probably be from the mean 
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and cowardly purloiner, whom we call the ‘ thief.’ The 
bands of these Ayorat, numbering in their ranks some of 
the worst, would probably include also some that were 
originally among the noblest, spirits of the nation—even. 
though these had miserably mistaken the task which their 
time demanded, and had sought by the wrath of man 
to work out the righteousness of God. Such a one 
we may well imagine this penitent XyoTs to have been. 
Should there be any truth in this view of his former 
condition,—and certainly it would go far to explain his 
sudden conversion,—it is altogether obscured by the 
name ‘ thief’ which we have given him ; nor can it under 
any circumstances be doubtful that he would be more 
fitly called ‘ the penitent robber.” See my Studies in the 
Gospels, 4th edit. pp. 302, sqq.; Dean Stanley, The Jewish 
Church, vol. iii. 466. 


§ xlv. rAvvo, virra, ov. 


THERE is a certain poverty in English, which has one only 
word, ‘to wash,’ with which to render these three Greek ; 
seeing that the three have each a propriety of its own, 
and one which the inspired writers always observe. Thus 
mrvvew is always to wash inanimate things, as distin- 
guished from living objects or persons; oftenest garments 
(efwara, Homer, Il. xxii. 1553 (udrvov, Plato, Charm. 161 e; 
and in the Septuagint continually; so oroAds, Rev. vii. 
14); but not exclusively garments, as some affirm, for 
see Luke v. 2, where it expresses the washing or cleans- 
ing of nets (Sictva: cf. Polybius, ix. 6, 3). When David 
exclaims mAdvov pe aro ths dvouias (Ps. 1. 3 [li. 3, 
A. V.]), this is no exception to the rule; for the men- 
tion of hyssop, which follows, shows plainly that the 
royal penitent had the ceremonial aspersions of the Le- 
vitical law primarily in his eye, aspersions therefore upon 
the garments of the unclean person (Lev. xiv. 9; Num. 
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xix..6, 7), however he may have looked through these to 
another and better sprinkling beyond. 

Niwrew and Xovew, on the other hand, express the 
washing of living persons; although with this difference, 
that virrew (which displaced in the later period of the 
language the Attic vifew), and virac@a, almost always 
express the washing of a part of the body—the hands 
(Mark vii. 3; Exod. xxx. 19), the feet (John xiii. 5; 
Plutarch, Thes. 10), the face (Matt. vi. 17), the eyes 
(John ix. 7), the back and shoulders (Homer, Od. vi. 
224); while Aovew, which is not so much ‘ to wash’ as 
‘ to bathe,’ and AodcAaz, ‘ to bathe oneself, implies always, 
not the washing of a part of the body, but of the whole 
(thus Nedoupévor TO cHpa, Heb. X. 22; cf. Exod. xxix. 4; 
Acta) 1x927 ¢ 2) Pet.) 1. 225 Rev: i. §'; Plato, Phed. 
115 a). This limitation of virrew to persons as contra- 
distinguished from things, which is always observed in 
the N. T., is not without exceptions, although they are 
very unfrequent elsewhere ; thus, démas (Homer, Il. xvi. 
229); tpawélas (Od. i. 112); oxebos (Lev. xv. 12). A 
single verse in the Septuagint (Lev. xv. 11) gives us all 
the three words, and all used in their exact propriety 
of meaning: Kal dcwv éav dapntat 6 yovoppuis, Kal Tas 
xeipas avTod ov vévimtar HOaTt, TUVEL Ta iwdtia, Kal 
NovoeTat TO copa véate. 

The passage where it is most important to mark the 
distinction between vimtecv, to wash a part, and dovew 
or AodcGa, to wash the whole, of the body, and where 
certainly our English Version loses something in clear- 
ness from the absence of words which should note the 
passing from one word to the other in the original, is 
John xiii. 10: “ He that is washed [6 NeXoupévos] needeth 
not save to wash [viipacOar] his feet, but is clean every 
whit.”! The foot-washing was a symbolic act. St. 


1 The Latin labours under the same defect; thus in the Vulgate it 
stands: ‘Qui Jotus est, non indiget nisi ut pedes Javet,’ De Wette has 
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Peter had not understood this at the first, and, not 
understanding, had exclaimed, “Thou shalt never wash 
my feet.” But so soon as ever the true meaning of what 
his Lord was doing flashed upon him, he who had before 
refused to suffer his Lord to wash even his feet, now 
prayed to be washed altogether: ‘‘ Lord, not my feet 
only, but also my hands and my head.” Christ replies, 
that it needed not this: Peter had been already made 
partaker of the great washing, of that forgiveness which 
included the whole man: he was AeAovpévos, and this great 
absolving act did not need to be repeated, was indeed 
incapable of repetition: ‘“‘ Now ye are clean through the 
word which I have spoken unto you” (John xv. 3). 
But while it fared thus with him in respect of the all- 
inclusive forgiveness, he did need to wash his feet (vifrac@at 
Tovs mobas), evermore to cleanse himself, which could only 
be through suffering his Lord to cleanse him, from the 
defilements which even he, a justified and in part also a 
sanctified man, should gather as he moved through a sin- 
ful world. One might almost suppose, as it has been sug- 
gested, that there was allusion here to the Levitical ordi- 
nance, according to which Aaron and his successors in the 
priesthood were to be washed once for all from head to 
foot at their consecration to their office (Exod. xxvii. 43 
xl. 12); but were to wash their hands and their feet in the 
brasen laver as often as they afterwards ministered before 
the Lord (Exod. xxx. 19, 21; xl. 31). Yet this would 
commend itself more, if we did not find hands and feet, in 
the same category there, while here they are not merely 
disjoined, but set over against one another (John. ver. 9, 
10). This much however to me is plain, that the whole 
mystery of our justification, which is once for all, reaching 
to every need, embracing our whole being, and of our 
sanctification, which must daily go forward, is wrapped up 


sought to preserve the variation of word : ‘ Wer gebadet ist, der braucht 
sich nicht als an den Fiissen zu waschen,’ : 
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in the antithesis between the two words. This Augustine 
has expressed clearly and well (In Hv. Joh. xiii. 10): 
“Homo in sancto quidem baptismo totus abluitur, non 
preter pedes, sed totus omnino: veruntamen cum in rebus 
humanis postea vivitur, utique terra caleatur. Ipsi igitur 
humani affectus, sine quibus in hic mortalitate non vivitur, 
quasi pedes sunt, ubi ex humanis rebus afficimur. Quo- 
tidie ergo pedes lavat nobis, qui interpellat pro nobis: ex 
quotidie nos opus habere ut pedes lavemus in ips4 Oratione 
Dominica confitemur, cum dicimus, Dimitte nobis debita 
nostra.’ 


§ xlvi. das, péyyos, pworHp, yvOS, Namtras. 


Aut these words are rendered, some occasionally, some 
always, in our Version, by ‘light’; thus, das at Matt. 
iv. 16; Rom. xiii. 12, and often; déyyos at Matt. xxiv. 
29; Mark xiii. 24; Luke xi. 33 (it does not occur again) ; 
poctyp at Phil. ii. 15 ; Rev. xxi. 11 (where only it occurs) ; 
Avyxvos at Matt. vi. 22; John v. 35; 2 Pet. 1. 19, and else- 
where; though this often by ‘candle’ (Matt, v. 15; Rev. 
xxii. 5); and Aapas at Acts xx. 8, though elsewhere 
rendered ‘lamp’ (Matt. xxv. 1; Rev. viii. 10), and ‘torch’ 
(John xviii. 3). 

The old grammarians distinguish between gos and 
péyyos. (which are but different forms of one and the 
same word), that das is the light of the sun or of the day, 
éyyos the light or lustre of the moon. The Attic writers, 
to whom this distinction must belong, if to any, them- 
selves only imperfectly observe it. Thus, in Sophocles 
déyyos is three or four times ascribed to the sun (Antig. 
800; Ajax, 654, 840; Trachin. 597); while in Plato we 
meet das cedrnvns (Rep. vii. 516 6; cf. Isai. xiii. 10; 
Hzek. xxxii. 7). This much right the grammarians have, 
that déyyos is oftenest the light of the moon or other 
luminaries of the night, das that of the sun or of the 
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day; thus Plato (Rep. vi. 508 c) sets over against one 
another jpepwov Pos and vuxtepwa Péyyn. This, like so 
many other finer distinctions of the Greek language, is 
so far observed in the N. T., that the light of the moon, 
on the only occasions that it is mentioned, is déyyos 
(Matt... xxiv. 19; Mark xu. 24; ef. Joel 1. 10% i715), 
as gas is that of the sun (Rev. xxii. 5). It will follow 
that $as, rather than déyyos, is the true antithesis to 
axotos (Plato, Rep. vil, 518 a; Matt. vi. 23; 1 Pet. ii. 9); 
and generally that the former will be the more absolute 
designation of light; thus Hab. iii. 4: cal héyyos avtod 
[rod Ocod] ws das Zotar: compare Huripides, Helen. 530: 
pnal 8 év pds roow Tov apov Savta péeyyos sicopav. See 
Déderlein, Lat Synon. vol. ii. p. 69. 

Pworyjp is rendered ‘light’ in our Version; thus, at 
Phil. ii. 15 : “ Among whom ye shine ‘as lights in the 
world” (as dwoThpes év Koop). It would be difficult 
to improve on this, which yet fails to mark with entire 
precision what St. Paul intends. The gworipes here 
are the heavenly bodies, ‘luminaria’ (Vulg.), ‘Himmels- 
lichter? (De Wette), and mainly the sun and moon, the 
‘lights,’ or ‘great lights’ (=* luces,’ Cicero, poet.), 
of which Moses speaks, Gen. i. 14, 16; where NNO is 
rendered ¢wothpes in the Septuagint. Compare Ecclus. 
xlili. 7, where the moon is ¢wo 7p: and -Wisd. xiii. 2, 
where dwatipes ovpavod is exactly equivalent to dwa- 
thpes gv K6op here, the coopos of this place being the 
material world, the orepgwpa or firmament, not the ethical 
world, which has been already expressed by the yeved 
cKodud Kat Siectpappévyn. Nor would it be easy to improve 
on our version of Rev. xxi. 11: “ Her light [6 gwartnp 
avris| was like unto a stone most precious.” Our Trans- 
lators did well in going back to this, Wiclif’s rendering, 
and in displacing: “her shining,’’ which had been admitted 
into the intermediate Versions, and which must have 
conveyed a wrong impression to the English reader. Not 
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that the present rendering is altogether satisfactory, 
being itself not wholly unambiguous. Some may still be 
tempted to understand ‘her light’ as the light which the 
Heavenly City diffused ; when, indeed, dwor7p means, 
that which diffused light to the Heavenly City, her 
luminary or light-giver ; ‘lumen ejus,’ as in the Vulgate. 
What this light-giver was, we learn from ver. 23: “the 
Lamb is the light thereof; ” 6 Avyvos airs there being 
=0 dwortnp avThs here. 

In rendering \vyvos and Aapzras our Translators have 
scarcely made the most of the words at their command. 
Had they rendered rAapmds by ‘torch,’ not once only 
(John xviii. 3), but always, this would have left ‘lamp,’ 
now wrongly appropriated by Xapr7rds, disengaged. Alto- 
gether dismissing ‘candle,’ they might then have rendered 
Avyvos by ‘lamp’ wherever it occurs. At present there 
are so many occasions where ‘candle’ would manifestly 
be inappropriate, and where, therefore, they are obliged 
to fall back on ‘light,’ that the distinction between gas 
and Avyvos nearly, if not quite, disappears in our Version. 

The advantages of such a re-distribution of the words 
would be many. In the first place, it would be more 
accurate. Avyvos is not a ‘candle’ (‘ candela,’ from 
‘candeo,’ the white wax light, and then any kind of 
taper), but a hand-lamp, fed with oil. Neither is XNayzas 
a ‘lamp,’ but a ‘torch,’ and this not only in the Attic, 
but in the later Hellenistic Greek as well (Polybius, iii. 
93- 4; Herodian, iv. 2; Plutarch, Timol. 8; Alex. 38 ; 
Judg. vii. 16; xv. 4) ; and so, I believe, always in the N.T. 
In proof that at Rev. viii. 10, Nauzas should be translated 
‘torch’ (‘ Fackel,’? De Wette), see Aristotle, De Mund. 4. 
Our early translators, who rendered it ‘brand’ or ‘ fire- 
brand’ (John xviii. 4), showed that they understood the 
force of the word. It may be urged that in the parable 
of the Ten Virgins the Xaumdées are nourished with oil, 
and must needs therefore be lamps. But this does not 
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follow. In the Hast the torch, as well as the lamp, is fed 
in this manner: ‘ The true Hindu way of lighting up is by 
torches held by men, who feed the flame with oil from a 
sort of bottle [the dyyeiov of Matt. xxv. 4], constructed 
for the purpose’ (Elphinstone, Hist. of India, vol. i. p. 333). 

More passages than one would gain in perspicuity by 
such a re-arrangement ; and mainly through the clear 
distinction between ¢as and Avyvos, which would then be 
apparent. One of these is John v. 35: “He was a burning 
and a shining lzght,”’—so our Translation; but in the 
original, éxeivos Hv 6 NUYVOS 0 Kalomevos Kal haiver ; OF, aS 
the Vulgate has it: ‘TIlle erat lwcerna ardens et lucens ; ” 
not obliterating, as we have done, the whole antithesis 
between Christ, the das adnOiwov (Johni. 8), das é« datos, 
that Eternal Light, which, as it was never kindled, so 
should never be quenched, and the Baptist, a lamp kindled 
by the hands of Another, in whose brightness men might 
for a season rejoice, and which must then be extinguished 
again. In the use of Avyvos here and at 2 Pet. i. 19, 
tacitly contrasted here with dos, and there avowedly 
with dwodopos, the same opposition is intended, only now 
transferred to the highest sphere of the spiritual world, 
which our poet had in his mind when he wrote those 
glorious lines: 


‘Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund Day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain-tops.’ 


§ xlvil. ydpus, EX<0s. 


‘THERE has often been occasion to observe the manner in 
which Greek words taken up into Christian use are glorified 
and transformed, seeming to have waited for this adoption 
of them, to come to their full rights, and to reveal all the 
depth and the riches of meaning which they contained, or 
might be made to contain. Xdpis is one of these. It is 
hardly too much to say that the Greek mind has in no 
word uttered itself and all that was at its heart more 
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distinctly than in this; so that it will abundantly repay 
our pains to trace briefly the steps by which it came to its 
highest honours. Xdpus, connected with yaipeu, is first of 
all that property in a thing which causes it to give joy to 
the hearers or beholders of it, as Plutarch (Cum Prine. 
Phil. Diss. 3) has rightly explained it, yapas yap ob8tv ot ras 
youiuov tori ws yapis (cf. Pott, Htym. Forsch. vol. ii. part 
I, p. 217); and then, seeing that to a Greek there was 
nothing so joy-inspiring as grace or beauty, it implied the 
presence of this, the German ‘ Anmuth’; thus Homer, Od. 
il. 12; vi. 237; Euripides, Troad. 1108, rapOévav yaputes; 
Lucian, Zeus. 2, ydpis Attixy. It has often this use in 
the Septuagint (Ps. xlv. 3; Prov. x. 32), the Hebrew jn 
being commonly rendered by it; yet not invariably ; being 
translated by dpéoxeva (Prov. xxxi. 30); by 2dzcos (Gen. 
xix. 19); by ésréyapis (Nah. iii. 4). Xdpis has the same 
use in the Apocrypha (Kcclus. xxiv. 16; xl. 22, ydpus xai 
KadXos) : nor is this altogether strange to the N. T.; thus 
see Luke iv. 22, and perhaps Ephes. iv. 29. 

But ydpus after a while came to signify not necessarily 
the grace or beauty of a thing, as a quality appertaining 
to it; but the gracious or beautiful thing, act, thought, 
speech, or person it might be, itself—the grace embodying 
and uttering itself, where there was room or call for this, 
in gracious outcomings toward such as might be its 
objects; not any longer ‘favour’ in the sense of beauty, 
but ‘the favour’; for our word here a little helps us to 
trace the history of the Greek. So continually in classical 
Greek we have ydpw dractetv, KapBavew, dodvar; so in the 
Septuagint (Esth. vi. 3); and so also ydpss as a merely 
human grace and favour in the N.T. (thus Acts i. 47; 
xxv. 3; 2 Cor. ix. 19). There is a further sense which 
the word obtained, namely the thankfulness which the 
favour calls out in return; this also frequent in the N. T. 
(Luke xvii. 9; Rom. vi. 17; 2 Cor. vill. 16; though with 
it, as we are only treating the word in its relations to 
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ZXeos, we have nothing to do. It is at that earlier point 
which we have just been fixing that yapis waited for and 
obtained its highest consecration; not indeed to have its 
meaning changed, but to have that meaning ennobled, 
glorified, lifted up from the setting forth of an earthly to 
the setting forth of a heavenly benefit, from signifying the 
favour and grace and goodness cof man to man, to setting 
forth the favour, grace and goodness of God to man, and 
thus, of necessity, of the worthy to the unworthy, of the 
holy to the sinful, being now not merely the German 
‘Gunst’ or ‘Huld,’ to which the word had corresponded 
hitherto, but ‘Gnade’ as well. Such was a meaning to 
which it had never raised itself before, and this not even 
in the Greek Scriptures of the elder Covenant; for the 
Hebrew word which most nearly approaches in meaning 
to the yapus of the N. T., namely 45n, is not translated by 
xapts, one occasion only excepted (Esth. ii. 9), but usually 
by 2\cos (Gen. xxiv. 12; Job vi. 14; Dan. i. 9; and often). 

Already, it is true, if not there, yet in another quarter 
there were preparations for this glorification of meaning 
to which yapis was destined. These lay in the fact that 
already in the ethical terminology of the Greek schools 
xdpis implied ever a favour freely done, without claim or 
expectation of return—the word being thus predisposed 
to receive its new emphasis, its religious, I may say its 
dogmatic, significance; to set forth the entire and abso- 
lute freeness of the lovingkindness of God to men. Thus 
Aristotle, defining ydpis, lays the whole stress on this 
very point, that it is conferred freely, with no expectation 
of return, and finding its only motive in the bounty and 
free-heartedness of the giver (Ithet. 11. 7): rw 8) ydpus, 
Kal? iv 0 Eyov AEeyeTat yapw vTroupysiy TH Seopeven, wh avtl 
Twos, und wa TL AVTO TO UToupyourTt, aAAN iva eKElv@ Te. 
Agreeing with this we have xapis Kal Swped, Polybius, 
i. 31. 6 (cf. Rom, iii. 24, dwpeay Th adtod yapuite; v. 15, 175 
xii. 3, 6; xv. 15; Ephes. ii. 8; iv. 7) ; so too ydpis joined 
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with evvova (Plato, Legg. xi. 931 a; Plutarch, Quom. Adul. 
ab Amie. 34); with giria (Lyc. 4); with mpadtns (Adv. 
Col. 2); opposed to picOos (Lyc. 15) ; and compare Rom. 
x1. 6, where St. Paul sets ydpis and zpya over against one 
another in directest antithesis, showing that they mutually 
exclude one another, it being of the essence of whatever 
is owed to yapis that it is unearned and unmerited,—as 
Augustine urges so often, ‘ gratia, nisi gratis sit, non est 
gratia ;’—or indeed demertted, as the faithful man will 
most freely acknowledge. 

But while ydpis has thus reference to the sins of men, 
and is that glorious attribute of God which these sins call 
out and display, his free gift in their forgiveness, z\<os has 
special and immediate regard to the misery which is the 
consequence of these sins, being the tender sense of this 
misery displaying itself in the effort, which only the 
continued perverseness of man can hinder or defeat, to 
assuage and entirely remove it; so Bengel well: ‘ Gratia 
tollit culpam, misericordia miseriam.’ But here, as in 
other cases, it may be worth our while to consider the 
anterior uses of this word, before it was assumed into 
this its highest use as the mercy of Him, whose mercy is 
over all his works. Of @\eos we have this definition in 
Aristotle (Rhet. ii. 8): Tw 87 Xe0s, NVI Tis eTrl Hawopevo 
Kkax® pO0apTiK® Kal AUTNPe, TOD avaklov TYyYavELY, 0 KAY 
autos TpocdoKyceev av Tabeiy, 7) TOY avToD Twa. It will be 
at once perceived that much will have here to be modified, 
and something reinoved, when we come fo speak of the 
2rcos of God. Grief does not and cannot touch Him, in 
whose presence is fulness of joy; He does not demand 
unworthy suffering (Avan os él dvaklws xaxorra0odrtt, 
which is the Stoic definition of Z\eos, Diogenes Laertius, 
vii. 1. 63),! to move Him, seeing that absolutely unworthy 

1 So Cicero ( Tusce. iv. $. 18): ‘Misericordia est egritudo ex miseria 
alterius zjurid laborantis. Nemo enim parricide aut proditoris supplicio 
misericordia commovyetur,’ 
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suffering there is none in a world of sinners; neither can 
He, who is lifted up above all chance and change, contem- 
plate, in beholding misery, the possibility of being Him- 
self involved in the same. It is nothing wonderful that 
the Manicheans and others who desired a God as unlike 
man as possible, cried out against the attribution of Z\<os 
to Him; and found here a weapon of their warfare against 
that Old Testament, whose God was not ashamed to pro- 
claim Himself a God of pity and compassion (Ps. Ixxviii. 
38; Ixxxvi. 15; and often). They were favoured here in 
the Latin by the word ‘misericordia,’ and did not fail to 
appeal to its etymology, and to demand whether the 
‘miserum cor’ could find place in Him; compare Virgil, 
Georg. li. 498, 499. Seneca too they had here for a fore- 
runner, who observes in respect of this ‘vitium pusilli 
animi,’ as he calls it (De Clemen. ii. 6), ‘ Misericordia vicina 
est miserie; habet enim aliquid trahitque ex ea.’ Augus- 
tine answered rightly that this and all other words used to- 
express human affections did require certain modifications, 
a clearing away from them of the infirmities of human 
passions, before they could be ascribed to the most High ; 
but that such for all this were only their accidents, the 
essentials remaining unchanged. Thus De Div. Quest. 11. 
2: ‘Item de misericordid, si auferas compassionem cum 
eo, quem miseraris, participate miserie, ut remaneat tran- 
quilla bonitas subveniendi et a miserid liberandi, insinuatur 
divine misericordie qualiscunque cognitio:’ cf. De Civ. 
Dei, ix. 5; Anselm, Proslogium, 8; and Suicer, Thes. s. v. 
In man’s pity there will always be an element of grief, so 
that by John of Damascus #\<os is enumerated as one of 
the four forms of Avy, the other three being dyos, dyOos 
and pOdvos (De Fid. Orthod. ii. 14); but not so in God’s. 
We may say then that the ydpis of God, his free grace 
and gift, displayed in the forgiveness of sins, is extended 
to men, as they are guilty, his eos, as they are miserable. 
The lower creation may be, and is, the object of God’s 
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Z\<cos, inasmuch as the burden of man’s curse has redounded 
also upon it (Job xxxvill. 41; Ps. cxlvii. 9; Jon. iv. 11; 
Rom. viii. 20-23), but of his ydpss man alone; he only 
needs, he only is capable of receiving it. 

Inthe Divine mind, and in the order of our salvation 
as conceived therein, the \<os precedes the ydpis. God so 
loved the world with a pitying love (herein was the 2X<o0s), 
that He gave his only begotten Son (herein the ydpus), that 
the world through Him might be saved (cf. Ephes. ii. 4; 
Luke i. 78, 79). But in the order of the manifestation of 
God’s purposes of salvation the grace must go before the 
mercy, the ydpes must go before and make way for the 
éeos. It is true that the same persons are the subjects of 
both, being at once the guilty and the miserable; yet the 
righteousness of God, which it is quite as necessary should 
be maintained as his love, demands that the guilt should 
be done away, before the misery can be assuaged; only 
the forgiven may be blessed. He must pardon, before He 
can heal; men must be justified before they can be sanc- 
tified. And as the righteousness of God absolutely and in 
itself requires this, so no less that righteousness as it has 
expressed itself in the moral constitution of man, linking 
as it there has done misery with guilt, and making the 
first the inseparable companion of the second. From this 
it follows that in each of the apostolic salutations where 
these words occur, ydpis precedes deos (1 Tim. 1. 2; 2 
Tim. i. 2; Tit. i. 4; 2 John 3; Zech. xii. 10; ef. Wisd. 
iii. 9); nor could this order have been reversed. Xdpus 
on the same grounds in the more usual Pauline salutations 
precedes elpnvn (1 Cor. i. 3; 2 Cor.i.2; and often. On 
the distinction between the words of this §, see some 
excellent words in Delitzsch, An die Hbrder, p. 163. 
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§ xIviii. OcoceBys, evoeBns, evVraBns, OpjoKos, 
devo oalpov. 


@coceBys, an epithet three times applied to Job (i. 1, 8; 
ii. 3), occurs only once in the N. T. (John ix. 31); and 
OcocéBeca no oftener (1 Tim. ii. 10; Gen. xx. 11; ef. Job 
XXxvill. 28). Evoe8ns, rare in the Septuagint (Isai. xxiv. 
16; xXxXvi. 7; xxxii. 8),-but common in the Apocrypha 
(Keclus. xi. 22; xii. 2, 4), with the words dependant on it, 
is of more frequent occurrence (1 Tim. ii. 2; Acts x. 2; 
2 Pet. ii. 9, and often). Before we proceed to consider 
the relation of these to the other words in this group, a 
subordinate distinction between themselves may fitly be 
noted; this, namely, that in @eoceB7s is implied, by its 
very derivation, piety toward God, or toward the gods ; 
while evceBrs, often as it means this, may also mean piety 
in the fulfilment of human relations, as toward parents or 
others (Huripides, Elect. 253, 254), the word according to 
its etymology only implying ‘worship’ (that is ‘ worth- 
ship’) and reverence, well and rightly directed. It has in 
fact the same double meaning as the Latin ‘ pietas,’ which 
is not merely ‘justitia adversum Deos,’ or ‘scientia colen- 
dorum Deorwm’ (Cicero, Nat. Deor. i. 41); but a double 
meaning, which, deeply instructive as it is, yet proves oc- 
casionally embarrassing ; so that on several occasions 
Augustine, when he has need of accuracy and precision in 
his language, pauses to observe that by ‘ pietas? he means 
what evogBeva may mean, but OeocéBeva alone must mean, 
namely, piety toward God (‘Dei pietaten, quam Greeci vel 
evoéBevav, vel expressius et plenius OcocéBevav, vocant,’ Hp. 
elxvii. 3; De Trin. xiv. 1; Civ. Dei, x. 1; Enchir. 1). At 
the same time evogBeva, explained in the Platonic Defini- 
tions (412 ¢) as Sixatoovvn mepl Oeovs, by the Stoics as 
ervaTnin Oeadv Oeparretas (Diogenes Laértius, vii. 1. 64, 119), 
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and not therefore every reverencing of the gods, but a 
reverencing of them aright (ed), is the standing word to 
express this piety, both in itself (Xenophon, Ages. iil. 5 ; 
xi. 1), and as it is the right mean between d@eorns and 
devordatpovia (Plutarch, De Super. 14); dogBeva and Seor- 
datpovia (Philo, Quod Deus Imm. 3, 4); Josephus in like 
manner opposes it to eidwroratpela. The edceGrs is set 
over against the dvoovos (Xenophon, Apol. 19) ; he is him- 
self gidoGcos (Lucian, De Calum. 14); codpwv rept tovs 
dzovs (Xenophon, Mem. iv. 3, 2). For some further beau- 
tiful remarks on evoéPeva in the Greek sense of the word 
see Nigelsbach, Nachhomerische Theologie, p. 191. Chris- 
tian evogBeva is well described by Eusebius (Prep. Evang. 
1. p. 3) aS 7) pos Tov Eva Kal povoy Ws AXNOAs OpodoyovpeEvov 
Te Kal dvta Mov avavevots, Kal 4) KaTa TOUTOV Fur). 

What would have needed to be said on evrAaBys has 
been for the most part anticipated already (see § 10); yet 
something further may be added here. I observed there 
how evAdBea passed over from signifying caution and 
carefulness in respect of human things to the same in 
respect of divine; the German ‘Andacht’ had much the 
same history (see Grimm, Worterbuch, s. v.). The only 
places in the N. T. where «vAa87s occurs are Luke ii. 25 ; 
Acts ii. 5; vili. 2; cf. Mic. vii. 2, We have uniformly 
translated it ‘devout’; nor could this translation be 
bettered. Itis the Latin ‘religiosus,’ but not our ‘re- 
ligious.”? On all these occasions it expresses Jewish, and 
as one might say, Old Testament piety. On the first it is 
applied to Simeon ; on the second, to those Jews who came 
from distant parts to keep the commanded feasts at Jeru- 
salem; and, on the third, the dvdpes eviaBets who carry 
Stephen to his burial, are in all likelihood not Christian 
brethren, but devout Jews, who avowed by this courageous 
act of theirs, as by their great lamentation over the 
slaughtered saint, that they separated themselves in spirit 
from this deed of blood, and thus, if it might be, from all 
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the judgments which it would bring down on the city of 
those murderers. Whether it was further given them tc 
believe on the Crucified, who had such witnesses as 
Stephen, we are not told; we may well presume that it 
was. 

If we keep in mind that, in that mingled fear and love 
which together constitute the piety of man toward God, 
the Old Testament placed its emphasis on the fear, the 
New places it on the love (though there was love in the 
fear of God’s saints then, as there must be fear in their 
love now), it will at once be evident how fitly evAaBns was 
chosen to set forth their piety under the Old Covenant, 
who, like Zacharias and Elizabeth, “were righteous before 
God, walking in all the commandments and ordinances 
of the Lord blameless” (Luke i. 6), and leaving nothing 
willingly undone which pertained to the circle of their 
prescribed duties. For this sense of accurately and 
scrupulously performing that which is prescribed, with 
the consciousness of the danger of slipping into a careless 
negligent performance of God’s service, and of the need 
therefore of anxiously watching against the adding to or 
diminishing from, or in any other way altering, that which 
has been by Him commanded, lies ever in the words 
evAaPns, evXNaBea, when used in their religious significa- 
tion.! Compare Pott, Htym. Forsch. vol. v. p. 369. 

Plutarch on more occasions than one exalts the evAdBeva 
of the Romans in the handling of divine things, as con- 
trasted with the comparative carelessness of the Greeks. 
Thus, after other instances in proof (Coriol. 25), he goes 
on: ‘Of late times also they did renew and begin a sacri- 
fice thirty times one after another; because they thought 
still there fell out one fault or other in the same; so holy 


* Cicero’s well-known words deducing ‘ religio’ from ‘relegere’? may 
be here fitly quoted (De Nat. Deor, ii. 28): ‘Qui omnia que ad cultum 


deorum pertinerent, diligenter retractarent, et tanquam redegerent, sunt 
dicti religiost.’ 
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and devout were they to the gods’ (rovavtn piv evrAdBeva 
tpos TO Otov ‘Pwyaiwr). Elsewhere, he pourtrays Aumilius 
Paulus (c. 3) as eminent for his evAdBeva. The passage is 
long, and I only quote a portion of it, availing myself again 
of Sir Thomas North’s hearty translation, which, though 
somewhat loose, is in essentials correct: ‘ When he did 
anything belonging to his office of priesthood, he did 
it with great experience, judgment, and diligence ; leaving 
all other thoughts, and without omitting any ancient 
ceremony, or adding to any new; contending oftentimes 
with his companions in things which seemed light and 
of small moment; declaring to them that though we do 
presume the gods are easy to he pacified, and that they 
readily pardon all faults and scrapes committed by neg- 
ligence, yet if it were no more but for respect of the 
commonwealth’s sake they should not slightly or carelessly 
dissemble or pass over faults committed in those matters’ 
(p. 206). Compare Aulus Gellius, ii. 28: ‘ Veteres Ro- 
mani in constituendis religionibus atque in diis immor- 
talibus animadvertendis castissimz cautissimique.’ Kuripides 
in one passage contemplates «vAdBea as a person and a 
divine one, ypyowotarn Gedy (Phen. 794). 

But if in evXaPrjs we have the anxious and scrupulous 
worshipper, who makes a conscience of changing anything, 
of omitting anything, being above all things fearful to 
offend, we have in @pfjcxos (Jam. i. 26), which still more 
nearly corresponds to the Latin ‘religiosus,’ the zealous 
and diligent performer of the divine offices, of the outward 
service of God. The word indeed nowhere else occurs in 
the whole circle of the profane literature of Greece; but 
working back from Opnoxela, we are in no difficulty about 
its exact meaning. Opnoxeia (=< cultus,’ or perhaps more 
strictly, ‘cultus exterior’) is predominantly the ceremonial 
service of religion, of her whom Lord Brooke has so 
erandly named ‘mother of form and fear,’—the external 
framework or body, of which etczPeva is the informing soul. 
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The suggestion of Plutarch (Alex. 2), deriving @pjcxos from 
Orpheus the Thracian, who brought in the celebration of 
religious mysteries, is etymologically worthless ; but points, 
and no doubt truly, to the celebration of divine offices as. 
the fundamental notion of the word. 

How delicate and fine then is St. James’s choice of Op- 
oxos and Opnoxeia (i. 26,27). ‘If any man,’ he would say, 
‘seem to himself to be Opjoxos, a diligent observer of the 
offices of religion, if any man would render a pure and 
undefiled @pnoxeia to God, let him know that this consists 
not in outward lustrations or ceremonial observances ; 
nay, that there is a better @pyoxeia than thousands of 
rams and rivers of oil, namely, to do justly and to love 
mercy and to walk humbly with his God’ (Mic. vi. 7, 8) ;. 
or, according to his own words, “to visit the widows and 
orphans in their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted 
from the world” (cf. Matt. xxiii. 23). St. James is not 
herein affirming, as we sometimes hear, these offices to be 
the sum total, nor yet the great esserttials, of true religion, 
but declares them to be the body, the @pnoxetia, of which 
godliness, or the love of God, is the informing soul. His 
intention is somewhat obscured to the English reader 
from the fact that ‘ religious’ and ‘ religion,’ by which we 
have rendered @pjcxos and Opnoxela, possessed a meaning 
once which they now possess no longer, and in that 
meaning are here employed. The Apostle claims for the 
new dispensation a superiority over the old, in that its 
very Opnoxeia consists in acts of mercy, of love, of holiness, 
in that it has light for its garment, its very robe being 
righteousness ; herein how much nobler than that old, 
whose @pynoxela was at best merely ceremonial and formal, 
whatever inner truth it might embody. These observations 
are made by Coleridge (Aids to Reflection, 1825, p. 15), who 
at the same time complains of our rendering of Opfoxos and 
Opnoxela as erroneous. But it is not so much erroneous 
as obsolete ; an explanation indeed which he has himself 
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suggested, though he was not aware of any such use of 
‘religion’ at the time when our Version was made as 
would bear our Translators out. Milton offers more than 
one. Some heathen idolatries he characterizes as being 
‘ adorned 
With gay relzgions full of pomp and gold.’ 
Paradise Lost, b. i. 

And our Homilies will supply many more: thus, in that 
Agaimst Peril of Idolatry: ‘Images used for no religion or 
superstition rather, we mean of none worshipped, nor in 
danger to be worshipped of any, may be suffered.’ A very 
instructive passage on the merely externol character of 
O@pnoxela, which same external character I am confident 
our Translators saw in ‘religion,’ occurs in Philo (Quod 
Det. Pot. Ins. 7). Having repelled such as would fain be 
counted among the evoeSeis on the score of divers washings, 
or costly offerings to the temple, he proceeds: memNavyntas 
yap Kal ovTos THs Tpos evaéPBevav 0600, Op naKkeiav atl 
6oLvoTHTOS Hyoupevos. The readiness with which Opnoxeia 
declined into the meaning of superstition, service of false 
gods (Wisd. xiv. 18, 27; Col. ii. 18), of itself indicates 
that it had more to do with the form, than with the 
essence, of piety. Thus Gregory Nazianzene (Carm. ii. 34. 


150, 151): ; 
Opno ke lav oda kal Td Saipdvor o€Bas, 
‘H & eiaéBera mpookvrynots Tpiddos. 

AotSatuov, the concluding word of this group, and 
SevorSatpovia as well, had at first an honourable use; was 
=OeoceBys (Xenophon, Cyrop. iii. 3. 26). It is quite pos- 
sible that ‘ superstitio ’ and ‘superstitiosus’ had the same. 
There seem traces of such a use of ‘superstitiosus” by 
Plautus (Curcul. iii. 27; Amphit. i. 1. 169); although, as 
no one has yet solved the riddle of this word,’ it is im- 
possible absolutely to say whether this be so or not. In 


1 Pott (Etym. Forsch. vol. ii. p. 921) resumes the latest investiga- 
tions on the derivation of ‘ superstitio.. For the German ‘ Aberglaube ’ 


( =‘ Ueberglaube’) see Herzog, Real-Encyc. 8. v. 
N 
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Cicero’s time it had certainly left its better meaning be- 
hind (De Nat. Deor. ii. 28; Divin. ii. 72); and compare 
Seneca: ‘ Religio Deos colit, superstitio violat.? The phi- 
losophers first gave an unfavourable significance to deor- 
daovia. Ast indeed affirms that it first occurs in an ill 
sense in a passage of Polybius (vi. 56. 7); but Jebb (Cha- 
racters of Theophrastus, p. 264) quotes a passage from 
Aristotle (Pol. v. 11), showing that this meaning was not 
unknown to him. So soon as ever the philosophers began 
to account fear not as a right, but as a disturbing element 
in piety, one therefore to be carefully eliminated from the 
true idea of it (see Plutarch, De Aud. Poét. 12; and Wyt- 
tenbach, Animadd. in Plutarchum, vol. i. p. 997), it was 
almost inevitable that they should lay hold of the word 
which by its very etymology implied and involved fear 
(Secovdaipovia, from dem), and should employ it to denote 
that which they disallowed and condemned, namely, the 
*‘timor inanis Deorum’ (Cicero, Nat. Deor. i. 41): in 
which phrase the emphasis must not be laid on ‘ inanis,’ 
but on ‘timor’; cf. Augustine (De Civ. Dei, vi. 9): ‘Varro 
religiosum a superstitioso e& distinctione discernit, ut a 
superstitioso dicat timeri Deos; a religioso autem verert 
ut parentes; non ut hostes timert.’ Baxter does not place 
the emphasis exactly where these have done; but his de- 
finition of superstition is also a good one (Cathol. Theol. 
Preface) : ‘A conceit that God is well pleased by over- 
doing in external things and observances and laws of 
men’s own making.’ 

But even after they had thus turned Sevovdaipovia to 
ignobler uses, defined it, as does Theophrastus, SevA/a sept 
76 Saimoviov, and Plutarch, De Superst. 6. more vaguely, 
morkuTrabea Kakov To aya0dv Srrovoodea, it did not at once 
and altogether forfeit its higher signification. It re- 
mained indeed a middle term to the last, receiving its 
inclination to good or bad from the intention of the user. 

hus we not cnly find decvdatuov (Xenophon, Ages. xi. 8 ; 
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Cyr. iii. 3. 58) and Sevordapwovia (Polybius, vi. 56. 7; 
Josephus, Antt. x. 3. 2) in a good sense; but St. Paul 
himself employed it in no ill meaning in his ever memor- 
able discourse upon Mars’ Hill. He there addresses the 
Athenians, “I perceive that in all things ye are as Sezo- 
Sayoveotépovs”’ (Acts xvii. 22), which is scarcely “ too 
superstitious,” as we have rendered it, or ‘allzu aber- 
elaubisch,’ as Luther; but rather ‘ religiosiores,’ as Beza, 
‘sehr gottesfiirchtig,’ as De Wette, has given it. For 
indeed it was not St. Paul’s habit to affront, and by af- 
fronting to alienate his hearers, least of all at the outset 
of a discourse intended to win them to the truth. Deeper 
reasons, too, than those of a mere calculating prudence, 
would have hindered him from expressing himself thus; 
none was less disposed than he to overlook or deny the 
religious element in heathenism, however overlaid or 
obscured by falsehood or error this might be. Led by such 
considerations as these, some interpreters, Chrysostom for 
instance, make devordanpovertépovs = evraBeortépovs, taking 
it altogether as praise. Yet neither must we run into 
an extreme on this side. St. Paul selects with finest tact 
and skill, and at the same time with most perfect truth, 
a word which almost imperceptibly shaded off from praise 
to blame. Bengel (in loc.) : ‘decovdalu~ov, verbum per se 
péoov, ideoque ambiguitatem habet clementem, et exordio 
huic aptissimam. In it he gave to his Athenian hearers 
the honour which was confessedly their due as zealous wor- 
shippers of the superior powers, so far as their knowledge 
reached, being OeoceBéoratot, as Sophocles (idip. Col. 
256), evosBéoraro. mavTov TOV EXXijver, as Josephus, calls 
them ; their land OeogvAeotarn, as Aischylus (Humen. 867) 
names it; compare the beautiful chorus in The Clouds of 
Aristophanes, 299-313. But for all this, the apostle does 
not squander on them the words of very highest honour 
of all, reserving these for the true worshippers of the true 
God. And as it is thus in the one passage where deu- 
N 2 
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atsaiwwv, so also in the one where deovdaovia, occurs 
(Acts xxv. 19). Festus may speak there with a certain 
covert slight of the Sevcvdaspovia, or overstrained way of 
worshipping God (‘ Gottesverehrung ’ De Wette translates 
it), which, as he conceived, was common to St. Paul and 
his Jewish accusers; but he would scarcely have called 
it a ‘superstition’ in Agrippa’s face, for it was the same 
to which Agrippa himself was addicted (Acts xxvi. 3, 27), 
whom certainly he was very far from intending to insult. 


§ xlix. xevds, wdravos. 


THESE words nowhere in the N.T. occur together; but 
on several occasions in the Septuagint, as for instance at 
Job xx. 18; Isai. xxxvii. 7; cf. xlix. 4; Hos. xil. 1; in 
Clement of Rome, 1 Hp. § 6; and not unfrequently in 
classical Greek ; as in Sophocles (Hlec. 324) ; in Aristotle, 
Nic. Hthic. 1.2; and in Plutarch (Adv. Colot.17). We deal 
with them here solely in their ethical use; for seeing that 
padtatos knows, at least in Scripture, no other use, it is 
only as ethically employed that xevds can be brought into 
comparison with it, or the words made the subject of 
discrimination. 

The first, cevds, is ‘empty,’ ‘ leer,’ ‘ gehaltlose,’ ‘ inanis’ ; 
the second, paravos, ‘vain,’ ‘eitel’ (‘idle’), ‘ erfolglose,’ 
‘vanus. In the first is characterized the hollowness, in 
the second the aimlessness, or, if we may use the word, 
the’ resultlessness, connected as it is with patnv, of that 
to which this epithet is given. Thus ceva) 27 ides (Alschy- 
lus, Pers. 804; ef. Job vii. 6; Ecclus. xxxi. 1, where they 
are joined with wevde?s) are empty hopes, such as are 
built on no solid foundation ; and in the N. T. xevot royou 
(Hiphes. v. 6; cf. Deut. xxxii. 47; Exod. v. 9) are words 
which have no inner substance and kernel of truth, hollow 
sophistries and apologies for sin; xéros xévos, labour 
which yields no return (1 Cor. xv. 58); so xevodwviar 
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(1 Tim. vi. 20; 2 Tim. ii. 16); cf. xevoroyla (Plutarch, De 
Com. Not. 22), and xevodoéia (Phil. ii. 3), by Suidas ex- 
plained patala tis rep) éavtod olnows. St. Paul reminds 
the Thessalonians (1 Thess. ii. 1) that his entrance to 
them was not xevy, not unaccompanied with the demon- 
stration of Spirit and of power. When used not of things 
but of persons, xevos predicates not merely an absence 
and emptiness of good, but, since the moral nature of 
man endures no vacuum, the presence of evil. It is thus 
employed only once in the N. T., namely at Jam. ii. 20 
where the a@v@pw7os xevos is one in whom the higher 
wisdom has found no entrance, but who is puffed up with 
a vain conceit of his own spiritual insight, ‘ aufgeblasen,’ 
as Luther has it. Compare the dvdpes xevol of Judg. ix. 
4; Plutarch (Qua quis Rat. Laud. 5): tovs ev t® mepurrareiv 
eTratpomevous Kal iwravyevoovTas avontous HAyotpeOa Kat 
Kxevovs: and compare further the Greek proverb, xevoi 
keva ppovrifovaer (Gaisford, Parem. Greci, p. 146). 

But if xevds thus expresses the emptiness of all which 
is not filled with God, paras, as observed already, will 
express the aimlessness, the leading to no object or end, 
the vanity, of all which has not Him, who is the only 
true object and end of any intelligent creature, for its 
scope. In things natural it is pdtaov, as Gregory of 
Nyssa, in his first Homily on Ecclesiastes explains it, to build 
houses of sand on the sea-shore, to chase the wind, to 
shoot at the stars, to pursue one’s own shadow. Pindar 
(Pyth. iii. 37) exactly describes the pdravos as one eTapovia 
Onpetdav axpavtos édrriow That toil is fudracos which 
can issue in nothing (Plato, Legg. 7356); that grief is 
paravos for which no ground exists (Av. 369 ¢); that is a 
paravos evyn which in the very nature of things cannot 
obtain its fulfilment (Euripides, Iphig. in Tawr. 633); the 
prophecies of the false prophet, which God will not bring 
to pass, are pavretas watasas (Ezek. xiii. 6,7, 8; cf. Ecclus. 
xxxi. 5); so inthe N. T. pdtavo cal avadersis Snrycets 
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(Tit. iii. 9) are idle and unprofitable questions whose dis- 
cussion can lead to no advancement in true godliness ; cf. 
patratoroyla (I Tim.i.6; Plutarch, De Lib. Educ. 9), wataco- 
Aoyor (Tit. i. 10), vain talkers, the talk of whose lips can 
tend only to poverty, or to worse (Isai. xxxil. 6: LXX.) ; 
patasotrovia (Clement of Rome, 9), labour which in its very 
nature is in vain. 

Mara.orns is a word altogether strange to profane 
Greek; one too to which the old heathen world, had it 
possessed it, could never have imparted that depth of 
meaning which in Scripture it has obtained. For indeed 
that heathen world was itself too deeply and hopelessly 
sunken in ‘vanity’ to be fully alive to the fact that it was 
sunken in it at all; was committed so far as to have lost 
all power to pronounce that judgment upon itself which 
in this word is pronounced upon it. One must, in part at 
least, have been delivered from the pataétns, to be in a 
condition at all to esteem it for what it truly is. When 
the Preacher exclaimed ‘ All is vanity’ (Hccles. i. 2), it is 
clear that something in him was not vanity, else he could 
never have arrived at this conclusion. Hugh of S. Victor: 
‘Aliquid ergo in ipso fuit quod vanitas non fuit, et id 
contra vanitatem non vane loqui potuit.? Saying this I 
would not for an instant deny that some echoes of this 
ery of his reach us from the moral waste of the old heathen 
world. From none perhaps are they heard so often and 
so distinctly as from Lucretius. How many of the most 
pathetic passages in his poem do but draw out at greater 
length that confession which he has more briefly summed 
up in two lines, themselves of an infinite sadness : 

‘Ergo hominum genus incassum frustraque laborat 

Semper, et in curis consumit inanibus sevom.’ 
But if these confessions are comparatively rare elsewhere, 
they are frequent in Scripture. It is not too much to say 
that of one book in Scripture, 1 mean of course the book 
of The Preacher, it is the key-word. In that book ywaraid- 
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Tys, or its Hebrew equivalent 933, occurs nearly forty 
times ; and this ‘ vanity,’ after the preacher has counted 
and cast up the total good of man’s life and labours apart 
from God, constitutes the zero at which the sum of all is 
rated by him. The false gods of heathendom are emi- 
nently ta pdraa (Acts xiv. 15; cf. 2 Chron. xi. 15; Jer. 
x. 15; Jon. li. 8); the watavotcGa is ascribed to as many 
as become followers of these (Rom. i. 21; 2 Kin. xvii. 15 ; 
Jer. ii. 5; xxviii. 17, 18) ; inasmuch as they, following after 
vain things, become themselves pataiddpoves (3 Mace. vi. 
11), like the vain things which they follow (Wisd. xiii. 1; 
Xiv. 21-31); their whole conversation vain (1 Pet. i. 18), 
the paraiorns having reached to the very centre and citadel 
-of their moral being, to the vous itself (Ephes. iv. 17). Nor 
is this all; this patasorns, or Sovrcia THs POopas (Rom. viii. 
21), for the phrases are convertible, of which the end is 
death, reaches to that entire creation which was made 
dependant on man; and which with a certain blind con- 
sciousness of this is ever reaching out after a deliverance, 
such as it is never able to grasp, seeing that the resti- 
tution of all others things can only follow on the previous 
restitution of man. On this matter Olshausen (on Rom. 
Vili. 21, 22) has some beautiful remarks, of which I can 
quote but a fragment: ‘ Jeder natiirliche Mensch, ja jedes 
Thier, jede Pflanze ringt tiber sich hinaus zu kommen, 
eine Tdee zu verwirklichen, in deren Verwirklichung sie 
ihre édevOepia hat, d. h. das der gottlichen Bestimmung 
volkommen entsprechende Seyn; aber die ihr Wesen 
durchziehende Nichtigkeit (Ps. xxxix.4; Pred.i. 2, 14), 
d. h. die mangelnde Lebensfiille, die darin begriindete 
Verginglichkeit und deren Ende, der Tod, lasst kein 
geschaffenes Ding sein Ziel erreichen; jedes Individuum 
der Gattung fingt vielmehr den Kreislauf wieder von 
neuem an, und ringt trostlos wider die Unméglichkeit, 
sich zu vollenden.’ There is much too excellently said on 
this ‘ vanity of the creature’ in an article in the Zeitschrift 
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Sir Luther. Theol. 1872, p. 50. sqq-; and in another by 
Koster in the Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1862, p. 755 sqq. 


§ lL. iudriov, yurav, ipaticpos, yNapvs, TTOAH, TOdNpNS. 


Tue reader need not be alarmed here in prospect of a 
treatise de Re Vestiarid; although such, with the abundant 
materials ready to hand in the works of Ferrarius, Braun, 
and others, might very easily be written, and need cost little 
more than the trouble of transcription. I do not propose 
more than a brief discrimination of a few of the wvords by 
which garments are most frequently designated in the N. T. 

‘Iwateov, properly a diminutive of iva (=siua), although 
like so many words of our own, as ‘ pocket,’ ‘latchet,’ it 
has quite lost the force of a diminutive, is the word of com- 
monest use, when there is no intention to designate one 
manner of garment more particularly than another (Matt. 
xl. 8; xxvi. 65). But (wdtiov is used also in a more re- 
stricted sense, of the large upper garment, so large that 
a man would sometimes sleep in it (Exod. xxii. 26), the 
cloke as distinguished from the ysroy or close-fitting 
inner vest; and thus mepuBdrretv iuartooy (it is itself 
called zepiBoravov, Exod. xxil. 7; mepyBory, Plutarch, 
Cony. Prec. 12), but évdverv yerdva (Dio Chrysostom, 
Orat. vii. 111). ‘Twdrvov and yirov, as the upper and the 
under garment, occur constantly together (Acts ix. 39; 
Matt. v. 40; Luke vi. 29; John xix. 23). Thus at Matt. 
v. 40 our Lord instructs his disciples: “If any man will 
sue thee at the law, and take away thy coat (yirdva), let 
him have thy cloke ((udtov) also.” Here the spoiler is 
presumed to begin with the less costly, the under garment, 
which we have rendered, not very happily, the ‘ coat’ 
(Dictionary of the Bible, art. Dress), from which ‘he pro- 
ceeds to the more costly, or upper; and the process of 
spoliation being a legal one, there is nothing unnatural in 
such a sequence: but at Luke vi. 29 the order is reversed: 
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<¢Him that taketh away thy cloke (iuarvov) forbid not to 
take thy coat (yuT@va) also.” As the whole context plainly 
shows, the Lord is here contemplating an act of violent 
outrage; and therefore the cloke or upper garment, as 
that which would be the first seized, is also the first 
named. In the Aisopic fable (Plutarch, Prec. Conj. 12), 
the wind with all its violence only makes the traveller to 
wrap his (watiov more closely round him, while, when the 
un begins to shine in its strength, he puts off first his 
4uatiov, and then his yitov. One was styled yupvos, who 
had laid aside his (udtvov, and was only in his yerov; not 
‘naked,’ as our Translators have it (John xxi. 7), which 
suggests an unseemliness that certainly cid not find place; 
but stripped for toil (cf. Isai. xx. 2; lvili. 7; Job xxii. 6; 
Jam.ii. 15 ; and in the Latin, ‘nudusara.’ Itis naturally his 
ipattov which Joseph leaves in the hands of his temptress 
{Gen. xxxix. 12); while at Jude 23 yrov has its fitness. 
‘Iwatiopos, a word of comparatively late appearance, 
and belonging to the cow duddextos, is seldom, if ever, 
used except of garments more or less stately and costly. 
It is the ‘vesture this word expressing it very well (cf. 
Gen. xli. 42; Ps. cii. 26; Rev. xix. 13, E. V.), of kings ; 
thus of Solomon in all his glory (1 Kin. x. 5; cf. xxii. 30); 
is associated with gold and silver, as part of a precious 
spoil (Exod. iii. 22; xii. 35; cf. Acts xx. 33); is found 
linked with such epithets as Zvdofos (Luke vii. 25; cf. Isai. 
ili. 18, d0£a Tod (uaticpod), movxtdos (Ezek. xvi. 18), did- 
xpucos (Ps. xliv. 10), woAvtTedns (1 Tim. ii. 9; cf. Plutarch, 
Apoph. Lac. Archid. 7); is a name given to our Lord’s 
xitov (Matt. xxvil. 35; John xix. 24), which was woven 
all of a piece (a4ppadgos), and had that of cost and beauty 
about it which made even the rude Roman soldiers un- 
willing to rend, and so to destroy it. 
The purple robe with which our Lord was arrayed 
in scorn by the mockers in Pilate’s judgment-hall is a 
yrapts (Matt. xxvii. 28-31). Nor can we doubt that the 
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word has its strictest fitness here. Xdapvs so constantly 
signifies a garment of dignity and office, that yAapvda 
mepiTtOzvar was a proverbial phrase for assuming a magi- 
stracy (Plutarch, An. Sen. Ger. Resp. 26). This might be 
a civil magistracy; but yAaputs, like ‘ paludamentum ” 
(which, and not ‘ sagum,’ is its nearest Latin equivalent), 
far more commonly expresses the robe with which military 
officers, captains, commanders or imperators, would be 
clothed (2 Mace. xii. 35); and the employment of yAapts 
in the record of the Passion leaves little doubt that these 
profane mockers obtained, as it would have been so easy 
for them in the pretorium to obtain, the cast-off cloke 
of some high Roman officer, and with this arrayed the 
sacred person of the Lord. We recognise a certain con- 
firmation of this supposition in the epithet xé«xwos which 
St. Matthew gives it. It was ‘scarlet,’ the colour worn 
by Roman officers of rank; so ‘chlamys coccinea’ (Lam-- 
pridius, Alex. Severus, 40); yAapts mepiropdupos (Plu- 
tarch, Prec. Ger. Reip. 20). That the other Evangelists 
describe it as ‘purple’ (Mark xv. 17; John xix. 2) does 
not affect this statement; for the ‘purple’ of antiquity 
was a colour almost or altogether indefinite (Braun, De 
Vest. Sac. Heb. vol.i. p. 220; Gladstone, Studies on Homer, 
vol. ill. p. 457). 

Toy, from oréddo, our English ‘stole,’ is any stately 
robe ; and as long sweeping garments would have emi- 
nently this stateliness about them, always, or almost 
always, a garment reaching to the feet, or trainlike sweep- 
ing the ground. The fact that such were oftenest worn 
by women (the Trojan women are é\«eo(mem)ot in Homer) 
explains the use which ‘stola’ in Latin has predominantly 
acquired. The Emperor Marcus Antoninus tells us in his. 
Meditations, that among the things which he learned from 
his tutor, the famous Stoic philosopher Rusticus, was, not 
to stalk about the house in a oron (2) év oTONH Kat’ oiKoY 
mepiTratety, i. 7). It was, on the contrary, the custom and 
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pleasure of the Scribes to “ walk in long clothing” (Mark 
xil. 38; cf. Luke xx. 46), making this solemn ostentation 
of themselves in the eyes of men. rod is in constant 
use for the holy garments of Aaron and his descendants 
(Exod. xxviii. 2; xxix. 21; ood dd&ns they are called, 
Kcclus. 1. 11) ; or, indeed, for any garment of special 
solemnity, richness, or beauty; thus ood evToupyiKyH 
(ixod. xxxi. 10); and compare Mark xvi. 5; Luke xv. 22; 
Rev. vi. 11; vii. 9; Esth. vi. 8, 11; Jon. iii. 6. 

Iloéypns, naturalised in ecclesiastical Latin as ‘ podéris ” 
(of which the second syllable is short), is properly an ad- 
jective, =‘ talaris ;’ thus do7mls trodénpns, Xenophon, vi. 2, 10 
(= Oupeds, Ephes. vi. 16) ; rodjpes Zvdupa, Wisd. xviii. 24; 
modnpns Teywv, Plutarch, Quom. Am. ab Adul. 7; being 
severally a shield, a garment, a beard, reaching down 
to the feet. It differs very little from oroA7. Indeed 
the same Hebrew word which is rendered vroéypns at Ezek. 
ix. 2, 3, is rendered oroAy, ibid. x. 2, and oToA2 ayia, ibid. 
6, 7. At the same time, in the enumeration of the high- 
priestly garments, this oroA7, or oToAs) ayia, signifies the 
whole array of the high priest ; while the mrodnpns (xuTav 
moonpns Plutarch calls it in his curious and strangely in- 
accurate chapter about the Jewish festivals, Symp. iv. 6. 6) 
is distinguished from it, and signifies one portion only, 
namely, the robe or chetoneth (Hxod. xxviii. 2, 4; Hcclus. 
xy. <7528): 

There are other words which might be included in this 
group, as éo0ys (Luke xxiii. 11), ZoOnous ‘(Luke Xxiv. 4), 
Zvdupa (Matt. xxii. 12); but it would not be very easy to 
assign severally to each of these a domain of meaning 
peculiarly its own. 
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| / 
§ li. edyy, mpocevyy, Sénows, EvTevEis, evyaploTia, 
alrnua, ixeTnpla. 


Four of these words occur together at 1 Tim. li. 1; on 
which Flacius Illyricus (Clavis, s. v. Oratio) justly ob- 
serves: ‘Quem vocum acervum procul dubio Paulus non 
temere congessit.’ I propose to consider not these only, 
but the larger group of which they form a portion. 

Evy7 is found only once in the N. T. in the sense of a 
prayer (Jam. v. 15); twice besides in that of a vow (Acts 
xviii. 18; xxi. 23); compare Plato (Legg. 801 a), evyal mapa 
Oedv aitnoes eiot. On the distinction between it and 
mpocevyn, between evyecOar and tpocevyecOau, there is a 
long discussion in Origen (De Orat. § 2, 3, 4), but of no 
great value, and not bringing out more than the obvious 
fact that in evyn and evyecOar the notion of the vow, of 
the dedicated thing, is more commonly found than that of 
prayer. A more interesting treatment of the words, and 
the difference between them, may be found in Gregory of 
Nyssa, De Orat. Dom. Orat. 2, ad iit. 

IIpocevyn and dénovs often in the N. T. occur together 
(Phil. iv. 6; Ephes. vi. 18; 1 Tim. ij. 1; v. 5), and not 
unfrequently in the Septuagint (Ps. vi. 10; Dan. ix. 21, 
23; cf. 1 Mace. vii. 37). There have been many, but for 
the most part not very successful, attempts to distinguish 
between them. Grotius, for instance, affirms that they 
are severally ‘precatio’ and ‘deprecatio’; that the first 
seeks to obtain good, the second to avert evil. Augustine, 
let me note by the way, in his treatment of the more im- 
portant in this group of words (Hp. 149, § 12-16; cf. Bishop 
Taylor, Pref. to Apology for Set Forms of Liturgy, § 31), 
which, though interesting, yields few definite results of 
value, observes that in his time this distinction between 
‘precatio’ and ‘deprecatio’ had practically quite disap- 
peared. Theodoret, who had anticipated Grotius here, 
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explains mpocevy7 as alrnows ayabdv, and Sénois as wip 
amahhayhs Twav NuTNPeY iKkeTela Tpodepomévn. He has 
here in this last definition the words of Aristotle (Rhet. ii. 
7) before him: dejcess eiolv ai opéEeis, cal TodT@y wdduorta 
ai peTa NUTS TOU p12) yuyvouévov :: compare Gregory of Na- 
zianzus, dénow olov THy airnow évdeov. But this distinc- 
tion is altogether arbitrary; it neither lies in the words, 
nor is it borne out by usage. Better Calvin, who makes 
mpocevxy (=*‘ precatio’), prayer in general, dénous (=< ro- 
gatio’), prayer for particular benefits: ‘mpocevy7 omne 
genus orationis, déjovs ubi certum aliquid petitur; genus 
et species.’ Bengel’s distinction amounts very nearly to 
the same thing: ‘ déyous (a Sez) est imploratio gratize in 
necessitate quadam speciali; mpocevyy, oratio, exercetur 
qualibet oblatione voluntatum et desideriorum erga Deum.’ 
But Calvin and Bengel, bringing out one important 
point of distinction, have yet failed to bring out another 
—namely, that mpocevyy is ‘res sacra,’ the word being 
restricted to sacred uses; it is always prayer to God; 
dénats has no such restriction. Fritzsche (on Rom. x. 1) has 
not failed to urge this: ‘7 mpocevyy et 7 Sénovs differunt 
ut precatio et rogatio. HpocedyecOar et 1) mpocevyy verba 
sacra sunt; precamur enim Deum: Séicfar, 7d dénua 
(Aristophanes, Acharn. 1059) et 7 dénovs tum in sacra tum 
in profandé re usurpantur; nam et Deum rogare possumus 
et homines.’ It is the same distinction as in our ‘ prayer’ 
(though that has been too much brought down to mundane 
uses) and ‘ petition,’ in the German ‘ Gebet’ and ‘ Bitte.’ 
”Evrevéss occurs in the N. T. only at 1 Tim. il. 1; iv. 5; 
(but évruyydvew four or five times), and once in the 
Apocrypha (2 Mace. iv. 8). ‘ Intercession,’ by which 
the A. V. translates it, is not, as we now understand 
‘intercession,’ a satisfactory rendering. For zvrev&is does 
not necessarily mean what intercession at present com- 
monly does mean—namely, prayer in relation to others 
(at 1 Tim. iv. 5 such meaning is impossible); a pleading 
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either for them or against them.’ Least of all does 
it mean exclusively the latter, a pleading against our 
enemies, as Theodoret, on Rom. xi. 2, missing the fact 
that the ‘against’ lay there in the card, would imply, 
when he says: @tev&is éotl xatnyopla Tov adicotyTon ; cf. 
Hesychius: déy01s eis éxdixnow brép twos (Rom. vill. 34), 
cata twos (Rom. xi. 2); but, as its connexion with évruyya- 
vew, to fall in with a person, to draw close to him so as to 
enter into familiar speech and communion with him (Plu- 
tarch, Conj. Prec. 13), implies, it is free familiar prayer, 
such as boldly draws near to God (Gen. xviii. 23; Wisd. 
viii. 21; cf. Philo, Quod Det. Pot. 253; évrev&es kat 
é«Bonoes; Plutarch, Phoc. 17). In justice, however, to our 
Translators, it must be observed that ‘intercession’ had 
not in their time that limited meaning of prayer for 
others which we now ascribe to it; see Jer. xxvii. 18; 
xxxvi. 25. The Vulgate has ‘ postulationes ’ ; but Augus- 
tine, in a discussion on this group of words referred to 
already (Hp. 149, § 12-16), prefers ‘interpellationes,’ as 
better bringing out the vappnola, the freedom and bold- 
ness of access, which is involved in, and constitutes the 
fundamental idea of, the gvtev&ts—‘ interpellare,’ to inter- 
rupt another in speaking, ever implying forwardness and 
freedom. Origen (De Orat. 14) in like manner makes the 
boldness of approach to God, asking, it may be, some great 
thing (he instances Josh. x. 12), the fundamental notion 
of the zvrevéis. It might mean indeed more than this, 
Plato using it of a possible encounter with pirates (Rep. 
208 d). 

Evyapioria, which our Translators have rendered 
‘thankfulness’ (Acts xxiv. 3); ‘ giving of thanks’ (1 Cor. 
xiv. 16); ‘thanks’ (Rev. iv. 9) ; ‘ thanksgiving’ (Phil. iv. 
6), a somewhat rare word elsewhere, is frequent in sacred 


1 The rendering of 8’ evrevfews, 2 Mace. iv. 8, “by intercession,’ can 
scarcely be correct. It expresses more probably the fact of a confidential 
interview face to face between Jason and Antiochus. 
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Greek. It would be out of place to dwell here on the 
special meaning which evyapiotia and ‘ eucharist’ have 
acquired from the fact that in the Holy Communion the 
Church embodies her highest act of thanksgiving for the 
highest benefits which she has received of God. Regarded 
as one manner of prayer, it expresses that which ought 
never to be absent from any of our devotions (Phil. iv. 6; 
Hphes. v. 20; 1 Thess. v. 18; 1 Tim. ii. 1); namely, the 
grateful acknowledgment of past mercies, as distinguished 
from the earnest seeking of future. As such it may, and 
will, subsist in heaven (Rev. iv. 9; vil. 12); will indeed be 
larger, deeper, fuller there than here: for only there will 
the redeemed know how much they owe to their Lord; 
and this it will do, while all other forms of prayer, in 
the very nature of things, will have ceased in the entire 
possession and present fruition of the things prayed for. 
Airnpa occurs twice in the N. T. in the sense of a 
petition of men to God, both times in the plural (Phil. iv. 
6; 1 John v. 15); it is, however, by no means restricted 
to this meaning (Luke xxiii. 24; Esth. v. 7; Dan. vi. 7). 
In a mpocevyy of any length there will probably be many 
aitnuata, these being indeed the several requests of which 
the mpocevyy is composed. For instance, in the Lord’s 
Prayer it is generally reckoned that there are seven aitn- 
para, though some have regarded the first three as edyai, 
and only the last four as aitjwara. Witsius (De Orat. 
Dom.): ‘ Petitio pars orationis; ut si totam Orationem 
Dominicam voces orationem aut precationem, singulas 
vero illius partes aut septem postulata petitiones.’ 
‘Txernpia, with paP6os or édaia, or some such word un- 
derstood, like ikacrypiov, Ovovactypwov, SixactTypiov, and 
other words of the same termination (see Lobeck, Pathol. 
Serm. Grec. p. 281), was originally an adjective, but little 
by little obtained substantival power, and learned to go 
alone. It is explained by Plutarch (Thes. 18): «Addos azo 
ths tspas éhatlas zpio Neves Kater tepnpévos (cl. Wyttenbach, 
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Animadd. in Plutarch. vol. xiii. p. 89; and Wunder on 
Sophocles, Hidip. Rea, 3), the olive-branch bound round 
with white wool, held forth by the suppliant in token of 
the character which he bore (Aischylus, Hwmen. 43, 443 
compare Virgil, An. viii. 116: ‘ Pacifereeque manu ramum 
pretendit olive ;’ and again ver. 128: ‘ Ht vitta comtos 
voluit preetendere ramos’; and once more xi. 101), A 
deprecatory letter, which Antiochus Epiphanes is said on 
his death-bed to have written to the Jews, is described 
(2 Macc. ix. 18) as ixernplas tdfw #yovoa, and Agrippa. 
designates one addressed to Caligula: ypady jv av ixern- 
plas mpotetvw (Philo, Leg. ad Cat. 36). It is easy to trace 
the steps by which this, the symbol of supplication, came 
to signify the supplication itself. It does so on the only 
occasion when it occurs in the N. T. (Heb. v. 7), being 
there joined to dénous, as it often is elsewhere (Job xli. 3 
[xl. 27 LXX.]; Polybius, iii. 112. 8). 

Thus much on the distinction between these words ; 
although, when all has been said, it, will still to a great 
extent remain true that they will often set forth, not. 
different kinds of prayer, but prayer contemplated from 
different sides and under different aspects. Witsius (De 
Orat. Dom. § 4): ‘ Mihi sic videtur, unam eandemque rem 
diversis nominibus designari pro’ diversis quos habet as- 
pectibus. Preces nostre Sejoes. vocantur, quatenus iis 
nostram apud Deum testamur egestatem, nam déec0ax in- 
digere est ; mpocevyal, quatenus vota nostra continent ; 
aitnpata, quatenus exponunt petitiones et desideria; év- 
rev&ers, quatenus non timide et diffidenter, sed familiariter,. 
Deus se a nobis adiri patitur; gvrev£is enim est colloguiwm 
et congressus familiaris: evyapiotiay gratiarwm actionem. 
esse pro acceptis jam beneficiis, notius est quam ut moneri 
oportuit.—On the Hebrew correlatives to the several 
words of this group, see Vitringa, De Synagogd, iii. 2. 13. 
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§ lit. dotvOertos, doroveos. 


’AcuvGeros occurs only once in the N. T., namely at Rom. 
1. 313; cf. Jer. iii. 8-11, where it is found several times, 
but not elsewhere in the Septuagint. There is the same 
solitary use of domovdos (2 Tim. iii. 3); for its right to a 
place in the text at Rom. i. 31 is with good reason con- 
tested, and the best critical editions omit it there. It ig 
nowhere found in the Septuagint. 

The distinction between the two words, as used in 
Scripture, is not hard to draw;—I have said, as used in 
Scripture ; because there may be a question whether 
aovvOetos has anywhere else exactly the meaning which it 
challenges there. Hlsewhere often united with amdods, 
with dxpatos (Plutarch, De Comm. Not. 48), it has the pas- 
sive sense of ‘not put together’ or ‘not made up of several 
parts’; and in this sense evidently the Vulgate, which 
renders it ‘incompositus,’ has taken it; we have here the 
explanation of the ‘dissolute’ of the Rheims Version. But 
the dovv0ero. of St. Paul—the word with him has an ac- 
tive sense—are they who, being in covenant and treaty 
with others, refuse to abide by these covenants and 
treaties : yu éupévovtes tais cvvOncais ‘Hesychius) ; ‘ pac- 
torum haudquaquam tenaces’ (Erasmus); ‘ bundbriichig ’ 
(not ‘ unvertraglich,’ as Tittmann maintains) ; ‘ covenant- 
breakers’ (A.V.). The word is associated with adordOunros, 
Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. 383. 

Worse than the dvedvddvror (Aristotle, Hthic. Nic. iv. 5, 
10), who are only hard to be reconciled, the dozovéo: are 
the absolutely irreconcileable (do7rové0 kai dxatddraxTot, 
Philo, Quis Rer. Dw. Her. 50); those who will not be 
atoned, or set at one, who being at war refuse to lay aside 
their enmity, or to listen to terms of accommodation ; 
‘implacabiles, qui semel offensi reconciliationem non ad- 
mittunt’ (Estius); ‘unversohnlich,’ ‘implacable’ (A. V.) ; 

tt) 
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the word is by Philo (De Merc. Mer. 4) joined to dcvpBatos 
and dxowwvntos, opposed to evduddraxtos by Plutarch (De 
Alex. Virt.4). The phrase, dozovéos cal axnpuKtos ToAELOS 
is frequent, indeed proverbial, in Greek (Demosthenes, De 
Coron. 79; Philo, De Prem. et Pon. 15; Lucian, Pisc. 36) ; 
in this connexion dxynpuxtos méodeuos does not mean a war 
not duly announced by the fecial; but rather one in which 
what Virgil calls the ‘belli commercia’ are wholly sus- 
pended; no herald, no flag of truce, as we should now say, 
being allowed to pass between the parties, no terms of 
reconcilement listened to; such a war, for example, as 
that which the Carthaginians in the interval between the 
first and second Punic Wars waged with their revolted 
mercenaries. In the same sense we have elsewhere domov- 
Sos wayn Kal adiddraxTos Epis (Aristeenetus, 2, 14); cf. 
domevotos Kotos (Nicander, Ther. 367; quoted by Blom- 
field, Agamemnon, p. 285); dorovdos 2yOpa (Plutarch, 
Pericles, 30) ; domovdos @eds (Euripides, Alcestis, 431). 

’AcbvOstos then presumes a state of peace, which they 
who are such unrighteously interrupt ; while dozovdos 
presumes a state of war, which the do7ovdor refuse to bring 
to an equitable close. It will follow that Calvin, who 
renders do7rovéoz ‘ foedifragi,’ and adovvGerou ‘ insociabiles,’ 
has exactly missed the force of both ; Theodoret has done 
the same; who on Rom. i. 31 ‘writes: adouvvOérovs, tods 
akowervntov Kal Tovnpov Blov acralopévous* aomévdous Tovs 
adeds TA cvyKElpeva TapaBalvoyvtas. Only by ascribing to 
each word that meaning which these interpreters have 
ascribed to the other, will the right equivalents be ob- 
tained. 

In agreement with what has been just said, and in con- 
firmation of it, is the distinction which Ammonius draws 
between ouvvOyxn and oovdy.  YuvOnkn assumes peace ; 
being a further agreement, it may be a treaty of alliance, 
between those already on general terms of amity. Thus 
there was a ovvO8nxn between the several States which 
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owned the leadership of Sparta in the Peloponnesian War, 
that, with whatever territory any one of these began the 
war, with the same it should close it (Thucydides, v. 31). 
But o7rovdy, oftener in the plural, assumes war, of which 
the o7rovéy is the cessation ; a merely temporary cessation, 
an armistice it may be (Homer, Jl. ii. 341). It is true 
that a cvvOnxn may be attached to a omovdy, terms of al- 
lhance consequent on terms of peace; thus ozovdn and 
ovvOnkn occur together in Thucydides, iv. 18: but they 
are different things; in the ozovéy there is a cessation of 
the state of war, there is peace, or at all events truce; in 
the cuvOnxn there is, superinduced on this, a further 
agreement or alliance.—Evovvéetos, I may observe, which 
would be the exact opposite of dcvvGerTos, finds no place in 
our lexicons; and we may presume is not found in any 
Greek author; but evovvOecia in Philo (De Merc. Mer. 3) ; 
as dovvOecla in the Septuagint (Jer. ili. 7), and a0ecia in 
the same sense often in Polybius (ii. 32). 


§ lili, paxpoOvpuia, bropovn, avoyy. 


BETWEEN paxpoOvupia and tropovr, which occur together 
at Col. i. 11, and in the same context 2 Cor. vi. 4, 6; 2 
Tim. ili. 10; Jam. v. 10, 11; cf. Clement of Rome, 58; 
Ignatius, Ephes. 3, Chrysostom draws the following dis- 
tinction; that a man paxpodvue?, who having power to 
avenge himself, yet refrains from the exercise of this 
power; while he d7rouéver, who having no choice but to 
bear, and only the alternative of a patient or impatient 
bearing, has grace to choose the former. Thus the faith- 
ful, he concludes, would commonly be called to exercise the 
former grace among themselves (1 Cor. vi. 7), the latter 
in their commerce with those that were without: paxpo- 
Oupiav pos GdAjAovs, UTropovny pos Tors FEw waxpoOvpet 
ydp Tus mpos exeivous ods Suvatov Kal apivacbat, vTopever 
53 ods ov Sivatat dpivacbat. This distinction, however, 
0 2 
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will not endure a closer examination ; for see decisively 
against it Heb. xii. 2, 3. He to whom wzrowovy is there 
ascribed, bore, not certainly because He could not avoid 
bearing ; for He might have summoned to his aid twelve 
legions of angels, if so He had willed (Matt. xxvi. 53). It 
may be well then to consider whether some more satis- 
factory distinction between these words cannot be drawn. 

MaxpoOupia belongs to a later stage of the Greek 
language. It occurs in the Septuagint, though neither 
there nor elsewhere exactly in the sense which in the N.T. 
it bears; thus at Isai. lvil. 15 it is rather a patient hold- 
ing out under trial than long-suffering under provocation, 
more, that is, the tzroyovn with which we have presently to 
do; and compare Jer. xv. 15, 1 Mace. viii. 4; in neither 
of which places is its use that of the N. T.; and as little 
is it that of Plutarch (Lucul. 32); the long-suffering of 
men he prefers to express by aveEvxaxia (De Cap. ex Inim. 
Util. 9; cf. Epictetus, Hnchir. 10), while for the grand 
long-suffering of God he has a noble word, one probably of 
his own coining, peyadordbeva (De Ser. Num. Vind. 5). 
The Church-Latin rendered it by ‘ longanimitas,’ which 
the Rheims Version sought to introduce into English in 
the shape of ‘longanimity.’ There is no reason why 
‘longanimity’ should not have had the same success as 
‘“magnanimity’; but there isa fortune about words, as well 
as about books, and this failed, notwithstanding that 
Jeremy Taylor and Bishop Hall allowed and employed it. 
We have preferred ‘long-suffering,’ and understand by it 
a long holding out of the mind before it gives room to 
action or passion—generally to passion; dveyouevor dddn- 
Nov év ayary, as St. Paul (Ephes. iv. 2) beautifully ex- 
pounds the meaning which he attaches to the word. 
Anger usually, but not universally, is the passion thus 
long held aloof; the paxpoOvyos being one Bpadds eis 
opynv, and the word exchanged for Kpata@v opyjs (Prov. 
xvi. 32); and set over against Ovuwdns (xv. 18). Still it 
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is not necessarily anger, which is thus excluded or set at 
a distance; for when the historian of the Maccabees de- 
scribes how the Romans had won the world ‘ by their policy 
and their patience’ (1 Mace. vili. 4), waxpoOvuia expresses 
there that Roman persistency which would never make 
peace under defeat. The true antithesis to waxpodvpia in 
that sense is ofv@uuia, a word belonging to the best times 
of the language, and employed by Euripides (Androm. 729), 
as o€v0upos by Aristotle (Rhet. ii. 12; cf. d&vyoros, Solon). 

But b7ropovn,—Bacirls Tov aperav Chrysostom calls it, 
—is that virtue which in heathen ethics would be called 
more often by the name of captepia! (the words are joined 
together, Plutarch, Apoph. Lac. Ages. 2), or kaptépnacs, 
and which Clement of Alexandria, following in the track 
of some heathen moralists, describes as the knowledge of 
what things are to be borne and what are not (émotnyn 
éupeveTéov Kat ov éupevetéwv, Strom. ii. 18; cf. Plutarch, 
De Plac. Phil. iv. 23), being the Latin ‘ perseverantia ’ 
and ‘patientia’* both in one, or, more accurately still, 
‘tolerantia.’ ‘In this noble word wtroyovn there always 
appears (in the N. T.) a background of avdpeia (cf. Plato, 
Theet. 177 b, where dvdpixds tropeivas is opposed to 
avavipws pevyevv) ; it does not mark merely the endurance, 
the “ sustinentia ” (Vulg.), or even the “ patientia ” 
(Clarom.), but the “ perseverantia,” the brave patience 
with which the Christian contends against the various 
hindrances, persecutions, and temptations that befal him 
in his conflict with the inward and outward world’ (HIli- 
cott, on 1 Thess. i. 3). It is, only springing from a nobler 


1 If, however, we may accept the Definitions ascribed to Plato, there 
isa slight distinction: xaprepia tmopovn dvmns, evexa Tod Kadov* Hropor7 
Tovar, EveKa TOU Kado. 

2 These two Cicero (De Inven. ii. 54) thus defines and distinguishes : 
‘ Patientia est honestatis aut utilitatis caus rerum arduarum ac difficilium 
yoluntaria ac diuturna perpessio; perseverantia est in ratione bene cor- 
siderata stabilis et perpetua permansio ;’ compare Tusc. Disp. iv. 24, where 
he deals with ‘ fortitudo’; and Augustine, Quest. Ixxxill. qu. 31. 
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root, the xpatepa tXnwoovvn of Archilochus, Fragm. 8. 
Cocceius (on Jam. i. 12) describes it well: ‘“Yzroyovy ver- 
satur in contemtu bonorum hujus mundi, et in forti sus- 
ceptione afflictionum cum gratiarum actione ; imprimis 
autem in constantid fidei et caritatis, ut neutro modo 
quassari aut labefactari se patiatur, aut impediri quominus 
opus suum et laborem suum efficiat.2 For some other 
definitions see the article ‘ Geduld’ in Herzog’s Real 
Encyclopddve. 

We may proceed now to distinguish between these; 
and this distinction, I believe, will hold good wherever the 
words occur; namely, that paxpoOvyla will be found to 
express patience in respect of persons, d7rouovy in respect 
of things. The man paxpoOvpei, who, having to do with 
injurious persons, does not suffer himself easily to be pro- 
voked by them, or to blaze up into anger (2 Tim. iv. 2). 
The man d7ropéver, who, under a great siege of trials, bears 
up, and does not lose heart or courage (Rom. v. 3; 2 Cor. 
i. 6; cf. Clement of Rom, 1 Hp. § 5). We should speak, 
therefore, of the paxpoOuuia of David (2 Sam. xvi. 10-13), 
the d7rouovyn of Job (Jam. v. 11). Thus, while both graces 
are ascribed to the saints, only waxpoOupia is an attribute 
of God; and there is a beautiful account of his waxpoOupia 
at Wisd. xii. 20, however the word itself does not there 
appear. Men may tempt and provoke Him, and He may 
and does display an infinite waxpoOvuia in regard of them 
(Exod. xxxiv. 6; Rom. ii. 4; 1 Pet. ii. 20); there may be 
a resistance to God in men, because He respects the wills 
which He has given them, even when those wills are 
fighting against Him. But there can be no resistance to 
God, nor burden upon Him, the Almighty, from things; 
therefore vzrowovn can find no place in Hin, nor is it, as 
Chrysostom rightly observes, properly ascribed to Him ; 
(yet see Augustine, De Patientia, § 1), for it need hardly be 
observed that when God is called @eds Tis baropovns (Rom. 


xv. 5), this does not mean, God whose own.attribute dt7ro- 
€ 
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povn is, but God who gives wrowovy to his servants and 
saints (Tittmann, p. 194: ‘@eds rhs trouovis, Deus qui 
largitur tvopovnv;’ cf. Ps. lxx. 5, LXX.); in the same 
way as Ozos ydpiros (1 Pet. v. 10) is God who is the author 
of grace; Qzds THs eipnvns (Heb. xiii. 20), God who is the 
author of peace; and compare ds THs éd7idos (Rom. xv. 
13), ‘the God of hope.’ 

‘Avoyxy, used commonly in the plural in classical Greek, 
signifies, for the most part, a truce or suspension of arms, 
the Latin ‘indutie.’ It is excellently rendered ‘ forbear- 
ance’ on the two occasions of its occurrence in the N. T. 
(Rom. ii. 4; ii. 26). Between it and paxpofuuia Origen 
draws the following distinction in his Commentary on the 
Romans (ii. 4)—the Greek original is lost :—‘ Sustentatio 
[avoyn] a patientid [waxpoOvyia] hoc videtur differre, quod 
qui infirmitate magis quam proposito delinquunt sustentart 
dicuntur ; qui vero pertinaci mente velut exsultant in de- 
lictis suis, ferri patienter dicendi sunt.’ This does not 
seize very successfully the distinction, which is not one 
merely of degree. Rather the dvoyy is temporary, tran- 
sient: we may say that, like our ‘ truce,’ it asserts its 
own temporary, transient character; that after a certain 
lapse of time, and unless other conditions intervene, it 
will pass away. This, it may be urged, is true of uwaxpo- 
Ovpia no less; above all, of the divine paxpoduuia (Luke 
xiii. 9). But as much does not lie in the word; we may 
conceive of a paxpofuyuia, though it would be worthy of 
little honour, which should never be exhausted ; while avoyy 
implies its own merely provisional character. Fritzsche 
(on Rom. ii. 4) distinguishes the words: ‘ 1) avoyy indul- 
gentiam notat qua jus tuum non continuo exequutus, ei 
qui te leserit spatium des ad resipiscendum; 7) paxpo- 
Ovpia clementiam significat qua ire temperans delictum 
non statim vindices, sed ei qui peccaverit poenitendi locum 
relinquas ;” elsewhere (Rom. ili. 26) he draws the matter 
still better to a point: ‘ Indulgentia [1) avoyy] eo valet, ut 
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in aliorum peccatis conniveas, non pt alicui peccata con- 
dones, quod clementie est.’ It is therefore most fitly used 
at Rom. iii. 26 in relation to the wdpecus auapriwv which 

_ found place before the atoning death of Christ, as con- 
trasted with the decors duaptiwv, which was the result of 
that death (see back, p. 114). It is that forbearance or 
suspense of wrath, that truce with the sinner, which by no 
meuns implies that the wrath will not be executed at the 
last; nay, involves that it certainly will, unless he be 
found under new conditions of repentance and obedience 
(Luke xili.g; Rom. ii. 3-6). The words are distinguished, 
but the difference between them not very sharply defined, 
by Jeremy Taylor, in his first Sermon ‘ On the Mercy of the 
Divine Judgments,’ in imit. 


§ liv. otpnvidw, tpupdw, oratardo. 


In all these words lies the notion of excess, of wanton, 
dissolute, self-indulgent, prodigal living, but in each case 
with a difference. 

XTpnvidw occurs only twice in the N. T. (Rev. xviii. 7, 
9), oTpHvos once (Rev. xvili. 3; cf. 2 Kin. xix. 28), and 
the compound xatactpnvidw as often (I Tim. v. 11). It 
is a word of the New or Middle Comedy, and is used by 
Lycophron, as quoted in Athenzeus (x. 420 b) ; by Sophilus 
(ib. ili. 1004); and Antiphanes (ib. iii. 127 d); but re- 
jected by the Greek purists—Phrynichus, indeed, affirm- 
ing that none but a madman would employ it, having 
tpupav at his command (Lobeck, Phrynichus, p. 381). 
This last, which is thus so greatly preferred, is a word of 
solitary occurrence in the N. T. (Jam. v. 5); évtpudav 
(2 Pet. il. 13) of the same; but belongs with tpudy (Luke 
vii. 25; 2 Pet. ii. 13) to the best age and most classical 
writers in the language. It will be found on closer in- 
spection that the words do different work, and that often- 
times one could not be employed in room of the other. 
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In otpnvidy (= ataxreiv, Suidas; Sua. Tov wrod TOV vBpiteuv, 
Hesychius), is properly the insolence of wealth, the wan- 
tonness and petulance from fulness of bread; something 
of the Latin ‘lascivire.’ There is nothing of sybaritic 
effeminacy in it; so far from this that Pape connects 
otphvos with ‘strenuus’; see too Pott, Etymol. Forsch. 
ll. 2. 357; and there is ever the notion of strength, vigour, 
the German ‘Uebermuth,’ such as that displayed by the 
inhabitants of Sodom (Gen. xix. 4—-9), implied in the word. 
On the other hand, effeminacy, brokenness of spirit through 
self-indulgence, is exactly the point from which tpvd7 and 
tpudav (connected with Opimrew and Opius) start; thus 
tpvgy is linked with yAvéy (Philo, De Merc. Mer. 2); with 
monvuTéreva (Plutarch, Mare. 3); with waraxia (Quom. Adul. 
Poét. 4); with padupta (Marcellus, 21); ef. Suicer, Thes. 
s. v.; and note the company which it keeps elsewhere 
(Plato, 1 Alcib. 1226); and the description of it which 
Clement of Alexandria gives (Strom. ii. 20): tt yap érepov 
n Tpudy, 7) Hrrynoovos ALyvela, Kal TAEOVAT LOS Treplepyos, pos 
novTrabevav avemévov; It only runs into the notion of the 
insolent as a secondary and rarer meaning; being then 
united with #8pus (Aristophanes, Rane, 21 , Strabo, vi. 1) ; 
tpudav with v8pifew (Plutarch, Prec. Ger. Rep. 3); and 
compare the line of Menander: tzrepngpavév rou yive? 1) 
Aiav tpudyn. It occasionally from thence passes forward 
into a good sense, and expresses the triumph and exulta- 
tion of the saints of God (Chrysostom, in Matt. Hom. 67, 
668; Isai. Ixvi. 11; Ezek. xxxiv. 13; Ps. xxxv. 9); 80, 
too, évtpuday (Isai. lv. 2); while the garden of Hden is 
qwapabeaos THs Tpupis (Gen. il. 15). 

Sraranay (occurring only 1 Tim. v.6; Jam. v. 5; cf. 
Ecclus. xxi. 17; Ezek. xvi. 49; Amos vi. 4; the last two 
being instructive passages) is more nearly allied to tpudav, 
with which at Jam. v. 5 itis associated, than with orpyviay, 
but it brings in the-further notion of wastefulness (=ava- 
ricxew, Hesychius), which, consistently with its derivation 
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from ord, ora0do, is inherent in it. Thus Hottinger: 
‘ rpupay deliciarum est, et exquisite voluptatis, oraTadar 
luxuriz atque prodigalitatis.’? Tittmann: ‘ rpuday potius 
mollitiam vite luxuriose, ovataddy petulantiam et prodi- 
galitatem denotat.’ Theile, who takes them in the reverse 
order: ‘Componuntur tanquam antecedens et consequens ; 
diffluere et dilapidare, luxuriare et lascivire.’ 

It will follow, if these distinctions have been rightly 
drawn, that the ovaraddv might properly be laid to the 
charge of the Prodigal, scattering his substance in riotous 
living (S6v aootws, Luke xv. 13); the tpvdav to the Rich 
Man faring sumptuously every day (edfppawopevos nab” 
nuépav Nawmpas, Luke xvi. 19); the orpnviay to Jeshurun,, 
when, waxing fat, he kicked (Deut. xxxii. 15). 


§ lv. Odipus, crevoywpla. 


THESE words were often joined together. Thus ctevoywpia, 
occurring only four times in the N. T., is on three of these 
associated with @ripus (Rom. ii. 9; vill. 5; 2 Cor. vi. 43 
ef. Deut. xxviii. 55; Isai. viii. 22; xxx. 6). So too the 
verbs @diBew and orevoywpeiv (2 Cor. iv. 8; ef. Lucian, 
Nigrim. 13; Artemidorus, i. 79; ii. 37). From the anti- 
thesis at 2 Cor. iv. 8, OA1Bopevos, GNX’ od TTEVOYwWpOvpEVoL, 
and from the fact that, wherever in the N. T. the words. 
occur together, orevoywpia always occurs last, we may 
conclude that, whatever be the difference of meaning, 
orevoywpia is the stronger word. 

They indeed express very nearly the same thing, but 
not under the same image. ®@dis (joined with Bdcavos 
at Ezek. xii. 18, and for which we have the form Orppos, 
Iixod. iii. 9; Deut. xxvi. 7) is properly pressure, ‘ pres- 
sura,’ ‘ tribulatio,’—which last word in Church-Latin, to. 
which alone it belongs, had a metaphorical sense,—that 
which presses upon or burdens the spirit; I should have 
said ‘ angor,’ the more that Cicero (Tusc. iv. 8) explains 
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this ‘ egritudo premens,’ but that the connexion of ‘ angor’ 
with ‘ Angst,’ ‘enge’ (see Grimm, Wérterbuch, s. v. Angst ; 
and Max Miiller, On the Science of Language, 1861, vol. i. 
p- 366), makes it better to reserve this for crevoywpia. 

The proper meaning of orevoywpia is narrowness of 
room, confined space, ‘angustie,’ and then the painfulness 
of which this is the occasion: dzropia orevy and orevoywpia 
occurring together, Isai. viii. 22. It is used literally by 
Thucydides, vii. 70: being sometimes exchanged for duc- 
xwopia: by Plutarch (Symp. vy. 6) set over against dveots; 
while in the Septuagint it expresses the straitness of a siege 
(Deut. xxviii. 53, 57.) It is once employed in a secondary 
and metaphorical sense in the O. T. (ctevoywpia mvevparos, 
Wisd. v. 3); this being the only sense which it knows in 
the New. The fitness of this image is attested by the 
frequency with which on the other hand a state of joy is 
_ expressed in the Psalms and elsewhere as a bringing into 
a large room (aAatvopos, Ps. exvil. 5; 2 Sam. xxil. 20; 
Keclus. xlvii. 12; Clement of Rome, 1 Hp. § 3; Origen, 
De Orat. 30; edjpvxwpia, Marcus Antoninus, ix. 32) ; so that 
whether Aquinas intended an etymology or not, and most 
probably he did, he certainly uttered a truth, when he 
said, ‘letitia est quasi latitia.’ 

When, according to the ancient law of England, those 
who wilfully refused to plead had heavy weights placed on 
their breasts, and were so pressed and crushed to death, 
this was literally OAtus. When Bajazet, vanquished by 
Tamerlane, was carried about by him in an iron cage, if 
indeed the story be true, this was otevoywpla: or, aS we 
do not know that any suffering there ensued from actual 
narrowness of room, we may more fitly adduce the oubli- 
ettes in which Louis XI. shut up his victims ; or the ‘ little- 
ease’! by which, according to Lingard, the Roman Catho- 


1 The word ‘little-ease’ is not in our Dictionaries, but grew in our 
early English to a commonplace to express any place or condition of 
extreme discomfort. 
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lics in Queen Elizabeth’s reign were tortured ; ‘ it was of 
so small dimensions and so constructed, that the prisoners 
could neither stand, walk, sit, nor lie in it at full length.’ 
For some considerations on the awful sense in which 0™\ifus 
and orevoywpia shall both, according to St. Paul’s words 
(Rom. ii. 9), be the portion of the lost, see Gerhard, Loc. 
Theoll, xxxi. 0. 52. 


§ Ivi. dmdodvs, axépaios, dxaxos, adonos. 


In this group of words we have some of the rarest and 
most excellent graces of the Christian character set forth ; 
or perhaps, as it may rather prove, the same grace by aid 
of different images, and with only slightest shades of real 
difference. 

‘Amdods occurs only twice in the N. T. (Matt. vi. 22; 
Luke xi. 34); but dmdorns seven times, or perhaps. eight, 
always in St. Paul’s Epistles ; and dmd@s once (Jam. i. 5). 
It would be quite impossible to improve on ‘ single’! by 
which our Translators have rendered it, being as it is from 
amow, * expando,’ ‘ explico,’ that which is spread out, and 
thus without folds or wrinkles; exactly opposed to the 
TodvTAoKkos of Job v. 13; compare ‘ simplex’ (not ‘ with- 
out folds’; but ‘ one-folded,’ ‘ semel,’ not ‘ sine,’ lying in 
its first syllable, ‘ einfaltig,’ see Donaldson, Varronianus, 
p- 390), which is its exact representative in Latin, and a 
word, like it, in honorable use. This notion of singleness, 
simplicity, absence of folds, which thus lies according to 
its etymology in dadods, is also predominant in its use— 
‘ animus alienus a versutia, fraude, simulatione, dolo malo, 
et studio nocendi aliis’ (Suicer); cf. Herzog, Real-Encyclop. 
art. Hinfalt, vol. iii. p. 723. 

That all this lies in the word is manifest from those 

‘ See a good note in Fritzsche, Commentary on the Romans, vol. iii. 


p- 64, denying that dmddrns has ever the meaning of liberality, which 
our Translators have so often given to it. 
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with which we find it associated, as d\n6%s (Xenophon, 
Anab. ii. 6. 22; Plato, Legg. v. 738 e, and often); aTrovnpos 
(Theophrastus) ; yevvaios (Plato, Rep. 361 b); aKpatos 
(Plutarch, De Comm. Not. 48); povoedys (De Proc. Anim. 
21); dobvvOeros (=‘incompositus,’ not put together, id. ; 
Basil, Adv. Hunom. i. 23); povotporos (Hom. in Prin. 
Prov. 7); cadys (Alexis, in Meineke’s Fragm. Com. Gree. 
p- 750); axaxos (Diodorus Siculus, xiii. 76); tyins (De- 
mosthenes, Orat. xxxvil. 969). But it is still more appa- 
rent from those to which it is opposed ; as zrotxinos (Plato, 
Theet. 146d); modveidns (Phedrus, 270d); modwvtporos 
(Hipp. Min. 364 e); wewdeypévos (Aristotle, Poét. 13) ; Sur- 
Rods (ib.); értBouros (Xenophon, Mem. iii. 1. 6) ; wavroda- 
mos (Plutarch, Quom. Adul. ab Amic. 7). ‘Amndorns (see 
1 Mace. i. 37) is in like manner associated with eiAucpivera 
(2 Cor. i. 12), with dxaxia (Philo, Opif. 41); the two 
words being used indiscriminately in the Septuagint to 
render the Hebrew which we translate now ‘ integrity’ 
(Ps. vii. 8; Prov. xix. 1); now ‘ simplicity’ (2 Sam. xv. 
II); again with peyarolrvyia (Josephus, Antt. vii. 13. 4), 
with dyaOorns (Wisd. i. 1). It is opposed to morrla 
(Plato, Rep. 404), to roAvtporia, to «axoupyia (Theophy- 
lact), to xaxonOeva (Theodoret), to ddr0s (Aristophanes, 
Plut. 1158). It may further be observed that on (Gen. 
xxv. 27), which the Septuagint renders ddaoros, Aquila 
has rendered a7dots. As happens to at least one other 
word of this group, and to multitudes besides which ex- 
press the same grace, dmAovs comes often to be used of a 
foolish simplicity, unworthy of the Christian, who with all 
his simplicity should be ¢povpos as well (Matt. x. 16; 
Rom. xvi. 19). It is so used by Basil the Great (Hp. 58) ; 
but nowhere in biblical Greek. 

"A xépacos (not in the Septuagint) occurs only three times 
in the N. T. (Matt. x. 16; Rom. xvi. 19; Phil. ii. 15). A 
mistaken etymology, namely, that it Was = aKépatos, and 
derived from 4 and xépas (cf. kepai€ewv, ‘ledere’; xepariSew, 
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LXX.), without horn to push or hurt,—one into which even 
Bengel falls, who at Mat. x. 16 has this note: ‘ axépavoe: 
sine cornu, ungula, dente, aculeo,—has led our Translators 
on two of these occasions to render it ‘ harmless.’ In each 
case, however, they have put a more correct rendering, 
‘simple’ (Matt. x. 16), ‘sincere’ (Phil. ii. 15), in the mar- 
gin. At Rom. xvi. 19 all is reversed, and ‘ simple’ stands 
in the text, with ‘harmless’ in the margin. The funda- 
mental notion of axépaios, as of axypatos, which has the 
same derivation from @ and xepdvvupi, is the absence of 
foreign admixture: 6 pi) Kexpapévos Kaxols, ANN dtdods 
kat arroikiros (Etym. Mag.). Thus Philo, speaking of a 
boon which Caligula granted to the Jews, but with harsh 
conditions annexed, styles it a ydpis od« axépaios, with 
manifest reference to this its etymology (De Leg. ad Cai. 
42): bps, pévtor Kal THY xapw S.S0vs, Zaxev od« axéparor, 
GXN avapitas adtH Séos apyaXeorepov. Wine unmingled 
with water is dxépacos (Athenzus, iil. 45). To unalloyed 
metal the same epithet is applied. The word is joined by 
Plato with a8raPys (Rep. i. 3426), and with op0ds (Polit. 
268 b); by Plutarch with tyuns (Adv. Stoic. 31); set over 
against tapaxticos (De Def. Orac. 51) ; by Clement of Rome 
(1 Ep. § 2) with eirvcpwjs. That, we may say, is axépaos, 
which is in its true and natural condition (Polybius, ii. 100. 
4; Josephus, Antt. i. 2. 2) ‘ integer’; in this bordering on 
oroKAnpos, although completeness in all the parts is there 
the predominant idea, and not, as here, freedom from dis- 
turbing elements. 

The word which we have next to consider, dxaxos, 
appears only twice in the N.T. (Heb. vil. 26; Rom. xvi. 
18). There are three stages in its history, two of which 
are sufficiently marked by its use in these two places; for 
the third we must seek elsewhere. Thus at Heb. vii. 26 
the epithet challenges for Christ the Lord that absence of 
all evil which implies the presence of all good; being asso- 
ciated there with other noblest epithets. The Septuagint, 
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which knows all uses of dxaxos, employs it sometimes in 
this highest sense: thus Job is described as dvOpwos 
aiKxakos, adnOwos, aweumros, OeoceBys, dreyopevos x-T.d. (Job 
li. 3); while at Job viii. 20, the dxaxos is opposed to the 
aceBys ; and at Ps. xxiv. 21 is joined to the edOs, as by 
Plutarch (Quom. in Virt. Prof. 7) to the cé¢pwv. The word 
at its next stage expresses the same absence of all harm, 
butnow contemplated more negatively than positively: thus 
apviov dxaxov (Jer. xi. 19); mawdloKn véa kal dxaxos (Plutarch, 
Virt. Mul. 23); axaxos kat arpdyywv (Demosthenes, Orat. 
xlvii. 1164). The N.T. supplies no example of the word 
at this its second stage. The process by which it comes 
next to signify easily deceived, and then too easily de- 
ceived, and dxaxia, simplicity running into an excess 
(Aristotle, Rhet. ii. 12), is not difficult to trace. He who 
himself means no evil to others, oftentimes fears no evil 
from others. Conscious of truth in his own heart, he 
believes truth in the hearts of all: a noble quality, yet ina 
world like ours capable of being pushed too far, where, if 
in malice we are to be children, yet in understanding to 
be men (1 Cor. xiv. 20); if “simple concerning evil,’’ yet 
“wise unto that which is good” (Rom. xvi. 19; cf. Jeremy 
Taylor’s Sermon On Christian Simplicity, Works, Eden’s 
edition, vol. iv. p. 609). The word, as employed Rom. 
xvi. 18, already indicates such a confidence as this be- 
ginning to degenerate into a credulous readiness to the 
being deceived and led awdy from the truth (@avyactixol 
xad dxaxot, Plutarch, De Rect. Rat. Aud. 7; cf. Wisd. iv. 
12; Prov. i. 4 [where Solomon declares the object with 
which his Proverbs were written, iva 66 axdxovs Tavovp- 
ylav|; viii. 5; xiv. 15, dKaxos motever mavtl ROyg). 
For a somewhat contemptuous use of dxaxos, see Plato, 
Timeus, 91 d, with Stallbaum’s note; and Plutarch (Dem. 
1): Thy ameplia TOY KaKdy Kadromilopévny axaxiav ovK 
émawovow [ot copor], add aBedrEplay jyobvTas Kal ay- 


vow av parlata yunooKew mpoonxer: but above all, the 
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words which the author of the Second Alcibiades puts into 
the mouth of Socrates (140c): Tovs piv wAEioTov avTis 
[adpoatuns] mépos ZxovTas wawopévous Kadovpev, Tors & Oré- 
you Zkattov HrALOlous Kal éuBpovTHrovs: ot 2 ev edpnuoTators 
dvopact Bovromevor KaTovomdlewv, ob wiv peyarovyous, ot 
db evHOers, 2repor 68 AKAKOUS, Kal atrelpous, Kal eveovs. But 
after all it is in the mouth of the rogue Autolycus that 
Shakespeare put the words, ‘ What a fool Honesty is, and 
Trust, his sworn brother, a very simple gentleman’ (Win- 
ter’s Tale, act iv. 8c. 3). 

The second and third among these meanings of d«axos 
are separated by so slight and vanishing a line, oftentimes 
so run into one another, that it is not wonderful if some 
find rather two stages in the word’s use than three; Basil 
the Great, for example, whose words are worth quoting 
(Hom. in Prine. Prov. 11): dirtds voodpev. thy axaxiav. “A 
yap THY aro THs dpapTtias addoTpiwcw oyiou@ KaTopOov- 
pévnv, kal Sia paxpas mpocoyns Kal peretns TOV ayabdv 
olov Twa pilav THs Kaklas éxTEpovTEs, KATA OTEpNoW adTHs 
TavTENH, THY TOD akadKou Tpocnyopiay SeyoueOa: 1) axakia 
goTly pn Tw ToD KaKod éutreipla Sia vEedTNTA TOANAKLS 1) 
Blov twos emritidevow, aréelpav TWeV Tpds Twas KaKias 
Siaxetpévov. Oiov iol tTwes TOV THY aypotKlay oiKovYTOD, 
ovK eidoTes TAS EwmropiKas Kaxoupylas odd: Tas ev SixacTnplo 
duatrAoKds. Tods trovovtovs aKdKous Réyomev, ody ws eK 
Tpoatpécews THS KaKias KExwplopevous, GAN ws wn TO eis 
meipav THs jTovnpas sews aduypévovs. From all this it will 
be seen that d«axos has in fact run the same course, and 
has the same moral history as ypyotés, admdods, edyOns, 
with which it is often joined (as by Diodorus Siculus, v. 
66), ‘bon’ (thus Jean le Bon=létourdi), ‘bonhomie,’ 
‘silly,’ ‘simple,’ ‘daft,’ ‘einfaltig,’ ‘ giitig,’ and many 
more. 

The last word of this beautiful group, adores, occurs 
only once in the N. T. (1 Pet. ii. 2), and is there beauti- 
fully translated ‘sincere,’—‘“‘the sincere milk of the word;”” 
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see the early English use of ‘sincere’ as unmixed, unadul- 
terated ; and compare, for that ‘milk of the word’ which 
would not be ‘sincere’ 2 Cor. iv. 2. It does not appear 
in the Septuagint, nor in the Apocrypha, but d5érws once 
in the latter (Wisd. vii. 13). Plato joins it with dyujs (Ep. 
vill. 355 ¢) ; Philemo with yvyjovos (Meineke, Fragm. Grec. 
Com. p. 843). It is difficult, indeed impossible, to vindi- 
cate an ethical province for this word, on which other of 
the group have not encroached, or, indeed, preoccupied 
already. We can only regard it as setting forth the same 
excellent grace under another image, or on another side. 
Thus if the dxaxos has nothing of the serpent’s tooth, the 
adonos has nothing of the serpent’s guile; if the absence of 
willingness to hurt, of the malice of our fallen nature, is 
predicated of the dxaxos, the absence of its fraud and 
deceit is predicated of the ddonXos, the Nathanael “in whom 
is no guile” (John i. 48). And finally, to sum up all, we 
may say, that as the d«axos (=‘innocens’) has no harm- 
fulness in him, and the ddoros (=‘sincerus’) no guile, so 
the dxépavos (=‘ integer’) no foreign admixture, and the 
amAovs (=< simplex’) no folds. 


§ lvii. ypdvos, xarpos. 


‘SEVERAL times in the N. T. but always in the plural, 
xpovot kal xatpot are found. together (Acts 1.7; 1 Thess. 
v. 1); and not unfrequently in the Septuagint and the 
Apocrypha, Wisd. vii. 18; viii. 8 (both instructive passages) ; 
Dan. ii. 21; and in the singular, Hccles. i. 1; Dan. vii. 12 
(but in this last passage the reading is doubtful). Grotius 
(on Acts i. 7) conceives the difference between them to 
consist merely in the greater length of the ypovor as com- 
pared with the xavpo/, and writes: ‘ypovoc sunt majora 
temporum spatia, ut anni; xavpo/ minora, ut menses et 
dies.’ Compare Bengel: ‘ypovev partes xarpol.’ This 
P 
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distinction, if not inaccurate, is certainly insufficient, and 
altogether fails to reach the heart of the matter. 

Xpévos is time, contemplated simply as such; the suc- 
cession of moments (Matt. xxv. 19; Rev. x. 6; Heb. iv. 7); 
aiavos eixav Kwnth, as Plato calls it (Tim. 37 d; compare 
Hooker, Eccles. Pol. v. 69); Sidornua ths Tov ovpavod Kun- 
oews, as Philo has it (De Mund. Op. 7). It is the German 
‘Zeitraum,’ as distinguished from ‘ Zeitpunkt ;” thus com- 
pare Demosthenes, 1357, where both the words occur ; 
and Severianus (Suicer, Thes. s. v.): ypdvos piKos eoTt, 
xaipos evxatpia. Kazpds, derived from xeipw, as ‘tempus’ 
from ‘temno,’ is time as it brings forth its several births ; 
thus xaipos Oepicpod (Matt. xiii. 30); xatpos cvewov (Mark 
xi. 13) ; Christ died card xarpov (Rom. v. 6) ; and above all 
compare, as constituting a miniature essay on the word, 
Eccles. iii. 1-8: see Keil, in loco. Xpévos, it will thus 
appear, embraces all possible xavpo/, and, being the larger, 
more inclusive term, may be often used where xarpds would 
have been equally suitable, though ‘not the converse; thus 
xpovos Tod Texeiv, the time of bringing forth (Luke i. 57) ; 
TrAnpwoua Tod ypovou (Gal. iv. 4), the fulness, or the ripe- 
ness, of the time for the manifestation of the Son of God, 
where we should before have rather expected tod xacpod, 
or Tov KatpOr, this last phrase actually occurring at Ephes. 
i, 10. So, too, we may confidently say that the ypdvor 
aroxatactdacews (Acts iii. 21) are identical with the xazpo) 
avayi€ews which had just been mentioned before (ver. 19). 


Thus it is possible to speak of the xaupos ypdvov, and 
Sophocles (Elect. 1292) does so: 


xpdvov yap dv cot Kaipov eFeipyor Adyos, 


but not of the ypdvos xarpod. Compare Olympiodorus 
(Suicer, Thes. 8. v. ypdvos): ypovos pév zote 10 Sudotnpa 
xa? o mpdrretai tu Katpos 83 6 éemutHSevos THs eépyaclas 
Xpoves' Wate 6 wey yxpovos Kab Katpds elvar Sivatas* 6 88 


\ > , BJ b 
Kalpos ov Xpovos, add’ evKatpia Tod mpaTTopévou ev ypove 
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ywvowevy. Ammonius : 6 wav Karpds Snot TovdTnTa ypdvov, 
Xpovos 62 rocdTnTa. Ina fragment of Sosipatros, quoted 
by Athenzous, ix. 22, edxarpos ypdvos occurs. 

From what has been said, it will appear that when the 
Apostles ask the Lord, “ Wilt Thou at this time restore 
again the kingdom to Israel?” and He makes answer, “It 
is not for you to know the times or the seasons” (Acts i. 
6, 7), ‘the times’ (ypdvor) are, in Augustine’s words, ‘ ipsa 
spatia temporum,’ and these contemplated merely under 
the aspect of their duration, over which the Church’s history 
should extend; but ‘the seasons’ («aipot) are the joints 
or articulations in these times, the critical epoch-making 
periods fore-ordained of God (xa:pot mpoteraypévor, Acts 
xvii. 26; ef. Augustine, Conf. xi. 13: ‘ Deus operator 
temporum ’); when all that has been slowly, and often 
without observation, ripening through long ages is mature 
and comes to the birth in grand decisive events, which 
constitute at once the close of one period and the com- 
mencement of another. Such, for example, was the passing 
away with a great noise of the old Jewish dispensation ; 
such, again, the recognition of Christianity as the religion 
of the Roman Empire; such the conversion of the Germanic 
tribes settled within the limits of the Empire; and such 
again the conversion of those outside ; such the great 
revival which went along with the first institution of the 
Mendicant Orders ; such, by still better right, the Reforma- 
tion ; such, above all others, the second coming of the 
Lord in glory (Dan. vii. 22). 

The Latin had no word by which adequately to render 
xarpot. Augustine complains of this (Hp. excvil. 2): 
‘ Grece legitur ypdvous 7 xatpovs. Nostri autem utrumque 
hoc verbum tempora appellant, sive ypovous, sive Katpovs, 
cum habeant hee duo inter se non negligendam differen- 
tiam: xatpods quippe appellant Greece tempora quedam, 
non tamen que in spatiorum voluminibus transeunt, sed 
quee in rebus ad aliquid opportunis vel importunis senti- 

Pp 2 
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untur, sicut messis, vindemia, calor, frigus, pax, bellum, 
et si qua similia; ypdvovs autem ipsa spatia temporum 
vocant.’ It will be seen that he does not recognize ‘ tem- 
pestivitas,’ which, however, is used by Cicero. Bearing 
out this complaint of his, we find in the Vulgate the most 
various renderings of xazpo, as often as it occurs in combi- 
nation with ypovor, and cannot therefore be rendered by 
‘tempora,’ which ypdvor has preoccupied. Thus ‘tempora 
et momenta’ (Acts i. 7; 1 Thess. v. 1), ‘ tempora et etates ’ 
(Dan. ii. 21), ‘tempora et secula’ (Wisd. vill. 8); while a 
modern Latin commentator on the N. T. has ‘ tempora et 
articuli’; Bengel, ‘intervalla et tempora.’ It might be 
urged that ‘tempora et opportunitates’ would fulfil all 
necessary conditions. Augustine has anticipated this 
suggestion, but only to demonstrate its insufficiency, on 
the ground that ‘ opportunitas’ (=‘opportunum tempus’) 
is a convenient, favourable season (ed«aipia) ; while the 
xatpos may be the most inconvenient, most unfavourable of 
all, the essential notion of it being that it is the critical 
nick of time; but whether, as such, to make or to mar, 
effectually to help or effectually to hinder, the word deter- 
mines not at all (‘sive opportuna, sive importuna sint 
tempora, catpot dicuntur *). At the same time it is oftener 
the former: kaipos yap Somep avdpdcw Méyiotos zpyou 
mavros eat ervotatns (Sophocles, Hlectra, 75, 76). On the 
distinction between ypovos caipos and aiwv, see Schmidt, 
Synonymtk, vol. ii. p. 54 sqq. 


§ lvili. épw, popéw. 
On the distinction between these words Lobeck (Phry- 
nichus, p. 585) has the following remarks: ‘ Inter gp et 
fopéw hoc interesse constat, quod illud actionem simplicem 
et transitoriam, hoc autem actionis ejusdem continua- 
tionem significat; verbi causd dyyerinv dépecv, est alicujus 
rei nuncium afferre, Herod. iii. 53 et 122; v. 143 dyyedinv 
popéevv, iii. 34, nuncii munere apud aliquem fungi. Hine 
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et dopeiy dicimur ea que nobiscum circumferimus, quibus 
amicti indutique sumus, ut iudriov, tpi8ovor, Saxtiruov 
opty, tum que ad habitum corporis pertinent.’ He 
proceeds, however, to acknowledge that this distinction is 
by no means constantly observed even by the best Greek 
authors. It is, therefore, the more noticeable, as an ex- 
ample of that accuracy which so often takes us by surprise 
in the use of words by the writers of the N. T., that they 
are always true to this rule. On the six occasions upon 
which ¢opeiv occurs (Matt. xi. 8; John xix. 5; Rom. xiii. 
4; I Cor. xv. 49, bis; Jam. ii. 3), it invariably expresses, 
not an accidental and temporary, but an habitual and 
continuous, bearing. ‘Sic enim differt dopeiv a pégpewv, ut 
hoc sit ferre, illud ferre solere’ (Fritzsche, on Matt. xi. 8). 
A sentence in Plutarch (Apoph. Reg.), in which both 
words occur, illustrates very well their different uses. Of 
Xerxes he tells us: dpyoOeis 62 BaBvrwviows droctaot, 
Kal Kpatnoas, wpocétakev SrA py péperv, GANA WwarNew 
Kal adrety Kal TopvoBockely Kal KaTrnrEvew, Kal Hopety Kor- 
motovs yitovas. Arms would only be borne on occasions, 
therefore épew ; but garments are habitually worn, there- 
fore this is in the second clause exchanged for dopeiv. 


§ lix. xdcpos, aiwv. 


Kocpos our Translators have rendered ‘world’ in every 
instance but one (1 Pet. iii. 3); aiwv often, though by no 
means invariably so; for (not to speak of eis aidva) see 
Ephes. ii. 2, 7; Col. i. 26. It may be a question whether 
we might not have made more use of ‘age’ in our Version: 
we have employed it but rarely,—only, indeed, in the two 
places which I have cited last. ‘ Age’ may sound to us 
inadequate now; but it is quite possible that, so used, it 
would little by little have expanded and adapted itself to 
the larger meaning of the Greek word for which it stood. 
One must regret that, by this or some other like device, 
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our Translators did not mark the difference between 
xogjos (=mundus), the world contemplated under aspects 
of space, and aidv (=seculum), the same contemplated 
under aspects of time; for the Latin, no less than the 
Greek, has two words, where we have, or have acted as 
though we had, but one. In all those passages (such as 
Matt. xiii. 39; 1 Cor. x. 11) which speak of the end or 
consummation of the aiwy (there are none which speak of 
the end of the xécyos), as in others which speak of “ the 
wisdom of this world” (1 Cor. ii. 6), “ the god of this 
world ” (2 Cor. iv. 4), “‘ the children of this world” (Luke 
xvi. 8), it must be admitted that we are losers by the 
course which we have adopted. 

Koopos, connected with xowew, ‘comere,’ ‘ comptus,’ 
has a history of much interest in more respects than one. 
Suidas traces four successive significations through which 
it passed: onuaives 52 0 Koopos Téooapa, evTpéTrELaV, TOOE TO 
Trav, THY Tak, TO TAHOOS Tapa THI padH. Originally signi- 
fying ‘ornament,’ and obtaining this meaning once in the 
N. T. (1 Pet. iii. 3), where we render it ‘adorning,’ and 
hardly obtaining any other in the Old (thus the stars are 
0 Kdapos TOD ovpavod, Deut. xvii. 3; Isai. xxiv. 21; cf. xli. 
18; Jer. iv. 30; Ezek. vil. 20; Hcclus. xliii. 9); from this 
it passed to that of order, or arrangement (‘lucidus ordo’), 
or beauty as springing out of these; edapérea and Takis, 
as Suidas gives it above, or cad\Nwricpos, KatacKeun, Takis, 
KatdoTacls, Kaos, aS Hesychius. Pythagoras is recorded 
as the first who transferred «écyuos to the sum total of the 
material universe (for a history of this transfer see a note 
in Humboldt’s Cosmos, 1846, Engl. edit. p. 371), desiring 
thereby to express his sense of the beauty and order which 
are everywhere to be traced therein: so Plutarch (De Plac. 
Phil. i. 5) tells us; while others report that he called by 
this name not the whole material universe, but only the 
heaven; claiming for it this name on the same ground, 
namely, on that of the well-ordered arrangement which was 
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visible therein (Diogenes Laertius, viii. 48) ; and we often 
find the word so used; as by Xenophon, Mem. i. 1. 11; 
by Isocrates, i. 179; by Plato (Tim. 28b), who yet employs 
it also in the larger and what we might call more ideal 
sense, as embracing and including within itself, and in the 
bonds of one communion and fellowship heaven and earth 
and gods and men (Georg. 508 a); by Aristotle (De Mund. 
2; and see Bentley, Works, vol. i. p. 3915 vol. ii. p. 117). 
‘Mundus’ in Latin,—‘digestio et ordinatio singularum 
quarumque rerum formatarum et distinctarum,’ as Augus- 
tine (De Gen. ad Int. c. 3) calls it,—followed in nearly 
the same track as the Greek xécpos; giving occasion to 
profound plays of words, such as ‘O munde immunde,’ 
in which the same illustrious Church-teacher delights. 
Thus Pliny (H.N. ii. 3): ‘Quem xoopov Greci nomine 
ornamenti appellaverunt, eum nos a perfecta absolutaque 
elegantid mundum ;’ cf. Cicero (De Universo, 10): ‘ Hunc 
hac varietate distinctum bene Greeci xocpov, nos lucentem 
mundum nominamus;’ cf. De Nat. Deor. ii. 22; but on 
the inferiority as a philosophical expression of ‘mundus ’ 
to xdcpos, see Sayce, Principles of Comparative Philology, 
p- 98. 

From this signification of xédcpuos as the material uni- 
verse, which is frequent in Scripture (Matt. xiii. 35; 
John xvii. 5; xxi. 25; Acts xvii. 4; Rom. i. 20), followed 
that of xocpos as that external framework of things in which 
man lives and moves, which exists for him and of which he 
constitutes the moral centre (John xvi. 2%; 1 Cor. xiv. 10; 
1 John iii. 17); here very nearly equivalent to oicouvpévn 
(Matt. xxiv. 14; Acts xix. 27); and then the men themselves, 
the sum total of persons living in the world (John i. 29; 
iv. 42; 2 Cor. v. 19); and then upon this, and ethically, 
all not of the éxxAnola,! alienated from the life of God and 


1 Origen indeed (in Joan. 38) mentions some one in his day who in- 
terpreted xécpos as the Church, being as it is the ornament of the world 
(kédopos ovaa Tov Kécpov). 
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by wicked works enemies to Him (1 Cor. i. 20, 21; 2 Cor. 
vil. 10; Jam. iv. 4). I need hardly call attention here to 
the immense part which xdoyos thus understood plays in 
the theology of St. John; both in his record of his Master’s 
sayings, and in his own writings (John i. 103; vil. 73 xii. 
31; 1 John ii. 16; v. 4); occurring in his Gospel and 
Epistles more than a hundred times, most often in this 
sense. On this last use of xoopos, and on the fact that it 
should have been utterly strange to the entire heathen 
world, which had no sense of this opposition between God 
and man, the holy and unholy, and that the same should 
have been latent and not distinctly called out even in the 
O. T., on all this there are some admirable remarks by 
Zezschwitz, Profangraécitat und Bibl. Sprachgeist, pp. 21- 
24: while on these various meanings of cécpos, and on the 
serious confusions which, if not carefully watched against, 
may arise therefrom, Augustine (Con. Jul. Pelag. vi. 3, 4) 
may be consulted with advantage. © 

We must reject the etymology of ai#y which Aristotle 
(De Cal. i. 9) propounds: awé rod adel eivas cikngos Thy 
érwvupiav. It is more probably connected with do, dnp, 
to breathe. Like xocpos it has a primary and physical, 
and then, superinduced on this, a secondary and ethical, 
sense. In its primary, it signifies time, short or long, in 
its unbroken duration ; oftentimes in classical Greek the 
duration of a human life (= @/os, for which it is exchanged, 
Xenophon, Cyrop. iii. 3. 24; cf. Plato, Legg. iii. 7o1c; 
Sophocles, Trachin. 2; Elect. 1085: wdayxNavtov aieva 
ethouv: Pindar, Olymp. ii. 120: ddaxpuv véwovtar aidva) ; 
but essentially time as the condition under which all created 
things exist, and the measure of their existence ; thus Theo- 
doret: 0 aiwy ovk ovcla tis 2oTlv, ANN avuTooTaToV yphpua, 
cupTapomaptroov Tots yevyntnv Fyovor piow* KadelTar yap 
aioy Kal TO amo Ths TO KOopwou cvaTaGEWS EYpL THS oUV- 
Tedelas SidoTnpa.—aiw@v tolyyy got TO TH KTLCTH vost 


mapelevypévov Sudotnua. Thus signifying time, it comes 
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presently to signify all which exists in the world under 
conditions of time; ‘die Totalitiit desjenigen, was sich in 
der Dauer der Zeit dusserlich darstellt, die Welt, sofern 
sie sich in der Zeit bewegt’ (C. L. W. Grimm; thus see 
Wisd. xiii. 8; xiv. 6; xviii. 4; Hccles. iii. 11); and then, 
more ethically, the course and current of this world’s 
affairs. But this course and current being full of sin, it is 
nothing wonderful that aiwy obros, set over against 6 aiwy 
éxetvos (Luke xx. 35), 0 ai@y zpyouévos (Mark x. 30), o 
aiov wérrov (Matt. xii. 32), acquires presently, like cdcpos, 
an unfavorable meaning. The Baowrgziar Tod Kocpou of 
Matt. iv. 8 are Baciréiar Tod aidvos rovrov (Ignatius, Ep. 
ad Rom. 6); God has delivered us by his Son 2& éveordros 
aidvos tovnpod (Gal. i. 4); Satan is Oeds Tod aidvos TovTou 
(2 Cor. iv. 4; cf. Ignatius, Hp. ad Magn. 1: 0 dpyov tod 
aidévos TovTov); sinners walk cata Tov aidva Tod Kdcpou 
rovtov (Ephes. il. 2), too weakly translated in our Ver- 
sion, as in those preceding, “ according to the course of this 
world.” This last is a particularly instructive passage, 
for in it both words occur together; Bengel excellently 
remarking : ‘aiv et xdcpos differunt. Ile hune regit et 
quasi informat: xédcpos est quiddam exterius, ai#y sub- 
tilius. Tempus [=aiév] dicitur non solum physice, sed 
etiam moraliter, connotata qualitate hominuni in eo viven- 
tium ; et sic aidy dicit longam temporum seriem, ubi tas 
mala malam etatem excipit.’ Compare Windischmann (on 
Gal. i. 4): ‘aiév darf aber durchaus nicht bloss als Zeit 
gefasst werden, sondern begreift alles ini der Zeit befan- 
gene; die Welt und ihre Herrlichkeit, die Menschen und 
ihr natiirliches unerléstes Thun und Treiben in sich, im 
Contraste zu dem hier nur beginnenden, seiner Sehnsucht 
und Vollendung nach aber jenseitigen und ewigen, Reiche 
des Messias.? We speak of ‘the times,’ attaching to the 
word an ethical signification ; or, still more to the point, 
‘the age,’ ‘the spirit or genius of the age,’ ‘der Zeit- 
geist.’ All that floating mass of thoughts, opinions, 
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maxims, speculations, hopes, impulses, aims, aspirations, 
at any time current in the world, which it may be impossible 
to seize and accurately define, but which constitute a most 
real and effective power, being the moral, or immoral, 
atmosphere which at every moment of our lives we inhale, 
again inevitably to exhale,—all this is included in the 
aiov, which is, as Bengel has expressed it, the subtle in- 
forming spirit of the xéopuos, or world of men who are 
living alienated and apart from God. ‘Seculum,’ in Latin, 
has acquired the same sense, as in the familiar epigram 
of Tacitus (Germ. 19), ‘ Corrumpere et corrumpi seculum 
vocatur.’ 

It must be freely admitted that two passages in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews will not range themselves accord- 
ing to the distinction here drawn between aiey and cocpos, 
namely i. 2 and xi. 3. In both of these aiwves are the 
worlds contemplated, if not entirely, yet beyond question 
mainly, under other aspects than those of time. Some 
indeed, especially modern Socinian expositors, though not 
without forerunners who had no such motives as theirs, 
have attempted to explain aidves at Heb. i. 3, as the suc- 
cessive dispensations, the ypdvor cal xapot of the divine 
economy. But however plausible this explanation might 
have been if this verse had stood alone, xi. 3 is decisive 
that the atoves in both passages can only be, as we have 
rendered it, ‘ the worlds,’ and not ‘the ages.’ Ihave called 
these the only exceptions, for I cannot accept 1 Tim. i. 17 
as a third; where aidves must denote, not ‘the worlds’ in 
the usual concrete meaning of the term, but, according to 
the more usual temporal meaning of aiey in the N. T., 
‘the ages,’ the temporal periods whose sum and aggregate 
adumbrate the conception of eternity. The Bacureds tov 
aiwver (cf. Clement of Rome, 1 Ep. § 13: 6 Snusoupyos Kab 
Tatip Tov ai@vev) will thus be the sovereign dispenser 
and disposer of the ages during which the mystery of 
God’s purpose with man is unfolding (see Ellicott, in 
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loco).' For the Hebrew equivalents of the words express- 
ing time and eternity, see Conrad von Orelli, Die Hebrais- 
chen Synonyma der Zeit und Ewigkeit, Leipzig, 1871; and 
for the Greek and Latin, so far as these seek to express 
them at all, see Pott, Hiym. Forsch. ii. 2. 444. 


§ lx. véos Kxatvos. 


Some have denied that any difference can in the N. T. be 
traced between these words. They derive a certain plau- 
sible support for this denial from the fact that manifestly 
véos and xawvos, both rendered ‘new’ in our Version, are 
often interchangeably used; thus véos dvOpwzros (Col. iii. 
10), and xawos dvOpwros (Eph. ii. 15), in both cases “the 
new man”; véa diaOynnn (Heb. xii. 24) and xawn dcaOnnn 
(Heb. ix. 15), both “a new covenant”; véos oivos (Matt. 
ix. 17) and xawos oivos (Matt. xxvi. 29), both “ new wine.” 
The words, it is contended, are evidently of the same force 
and significance. This, however, by no means follows, 
and. in fact is not the case. The same covenant may be 
qualified as véa, or xawn, as it is contemplated from one 
point of view or another. So too the same man, or the 
same wine, may be véos, or xawvos, or may be both; but 
a different notion is predominant according as the one 
epithet is applied or the other. 

Contemplate the new under aspects of time, as that 


1 Our English ‘ world,’ etymologically regarded, more nearly represents 
aiwy than kécpos. The old ‘ weralt’ (in modern German ‘ welt’) is com- 
posed of two words, ‘wer,’ man, and ‘alt,’ age or generation. The 
ground-meaning, therefore, of ‘ weralt’ is generation of men (Pott, 
Etym. Forsch, vol. ii. pt. i. p. 125). Out of this expression of time 
unfolds itself that of space, as aimy passed into the meaning of xécpos 
(Grimm, Deutsche Myth. p. 752); but in the earliest German records 
‘ weralt’ is used, first as an expression of time, and only derivatively as 
one of space (Rudolf von Raumer, Die Einwirkung des Christenthums auf 
die Alt-hochdeutsche Sprache, 1845, p. 375). See however another deri- 
vation altogether which Grimm seems disposed to favour (Klein. Schrift. 
vol. i. p. 305), and which comes very much to this, that ‘world’ = whirled. 
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which has recently come into existence, and this is véos 
(see Pott, Etymol. Forschung. vol. i. pp. 290-292). Thus 
the young are of véou, or of vedtepot, the generation which 
has lately sprung up; so, too, véov Oeoi, the younger race 
of gods, Jupiter, Apollo, and the other Olympians (Aischy- 
lus, Prom. Vinct. 991, 996), as set over against Saturn, 
Ops, and the dynasty of elder deities whom they had de- 
throned. But contemplate the new, not now under aspects 
of time, but of quality, the new, as set over against that 
which has seen service, the outworn, the effete or marred 
through age, and this is xasds: thus compare éri(P\npwa 
paxous ayvddov (Matt. ix. 16) with ér/BXnwa aro (wariov 
xa.vod (Luke v. 36), the latter “a new garment,” as con- 
trasted with one threadbare and outworn; xavvol aoxol, 
“new wine-skins”’ (Matt. ix. 17; Luke v. 38), such as 
have not lost their strength and elasticity through age 
and use; and in this sense, cawos odpaves (2 Pet. ili. 13), 
‘a new heaven,” as set over against that which has waxen 
old, and shows signs of decay and dissolution (Heb. i. 11, 
12). In like manner the phrase cawal yAdooa: (Mark 
Xvi. 17) does not suggest the recent commencement of 
this miraculous speaking with tongues, but the unlikeness 
of these tongues to any that went before; therefore called 
Erepar yNdooas elsewhere (Acts ii. 4), tongues unwonted 
and different from any hitherto known. The sense of the 
unwonted as lying in xaos comes out very clearly in a 
passage of Xenophon (Cyrop. iii. 1. 10): xawhs dpxouevns 
apyns, ) THs eLoOuvlas Katapuevotons. So too that cawov 
pvnpetov, in which Joseph of Arimathea laid the body of 
the Lord (Matt. xxvii. 60; John xix. 41), was not a tomb 
recently hewn from the rock, but one which had never 
yet been hanselled, in which hitherto no dead had lain, 
making the place ceremonially unclean (Matt. xxiii. 27; 
Num. xi. 16; Ezek. xxxix. 12, 16). It might have been 
hewn out a hundred years before, and could not therefore 
have been called véov: but, if never turned to use before, 
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it would be cawoyr still. That it should be thus was part 
of that divine decorum which ever attended the Lord in 
the midst of the humiliations of his earthly life (cf. Luke 
XixX.305/40 Sam. vi..7 502 Kim.4i220), 

Tt will follow from what has been said that xaw0s will 
often, as a secondary notion, imply praise; for the new is 
commonly better than the old; thus everything is new in 
the kingdom of glory, “the new Jerusalem” (Rev. iii. 12; 
Xxi. 2); the “new name” (ii. 17; iii. 12); “a new song” 
(v.93 xiv. 3); “a new heaven and new earth” (xxi. 1; 
ef. 2 Pet. ili. 13); “all things new” (xxi. 5). But this 
not of necessity ; for it is not always, and in every thing, 
that the new is better, but sometimes the old; thus the 
old friend (Keclus. ix. 10), and the old wine (Luke v. 39), 
are better than the new. And in many other instances 
Kawos may express only the novel and strange, as con- 
trasted, and that unfavourably, with the known and the 
familiar. Thus it was mentioned just now that péo. Geo 
was a'title given to the younger generation of gods; but 
when it was brought as a charge against Socrates that he 
had sought to introduce xawovs Oeovs, or kawa Saipovia 
into Athens (Plato, Apol. 26 b; Huthyphro, 3b; cf. Eva 
Sayuovia, Acts xvii. 18), something quite different from 
this was meant—a novel pantheon, such gods as Athens 
had not hitherto been accustomed to worship ; soo too in 
Plato (Rep. iii. 405 d): xawa tadta Kal drora voonpatov 
évouara. In the same manner they who exclaimed of 
Christ’s teaching, “‘ What new doctrine [xaw7 didayn] is 
this?” intended anything but praise (Mark i. 26). The 
xawvov is the érepov, the qualitatively other ; the véov is the 
dno, the numerically distinct. Let us bring this differ- 
ence to bear on the interpretation of Acts xvii. 21. St. 
Luke describes the Athenians there as spending their 
leisure, and all their life was leisure, ‘vacation,’ to adopt 
Fuller’s pun, ‘ being their whole vocation,’ in the market- 
place, 4 Néyew 7) dxovew Ts Kawworepov. We might perhaps 
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have expected beforehand he would have written 7s vere- 
pov, and this expectation seems the more warranted when 
we find. Demosthenes long . before pourtraying these same 
Athenians as haunting the market-place with this same 
object and aim—he using this latter word, ruvOavopevos 
Kata THY ayopay el Te déyeTat vewTepov. Elsewhere, how- 
ever, he changes his word and describes them as St. Luke 
has done, demanding one of another (Philip. i. 43), Néyerat 
Te kawov; But the meaning of the two passages is not 
exactly identical. The véwrepov of the first affirms that 
it is ever the latest news which they seek, ‘nova statim 
sordebant, noviora querebantur,’ as Bengel on Acts xvii. 
21 has it; the xawov of the second implies that it is 
something not only new, but sufficiently diverse from what 
had gone before to stimulate a jaded and languid curiosity. 

If we pursue these words into their derivatives and 
compounds, the same distinction will come yet more clearly 
out. Thus vedrns (1 Tim. iv. 12; cf. Ps. ciii. 5: dvaxal- 
vioOnoeTat @S aeTOD 7) vedTns cot) is youth; Kaworns (Rom. 
vi. 4) is newness or novelty ; veoevdys, of youthful appear- 
ance; xavvoeioys, of novel unusual appearance; veoroyia 
(had such a word existed) would have been, a younger 
growth of words as distinguished from the old stock of the 
language, or, aS we say, ‘ neologies’; xawvoroyia, which 
does exist in the later Greek, a novel anomalous invention 
of words, constructed on different laws from those which 
the language had recognized hitherto; $:doveos, a lover of 
youth (Lucian, Amor. 24); pddxauwos, a lover of novelty 
(Plutarch, De Mus. 12). 

There is a passage in Polybius (v. 75, 4), as there are 
many elsewhere (Auschylus, Pers. 665; Euripides, Med. 
75,78; and Clement of Alexandria, Pedag. i. 5, will fur- 
nish such), in which the words occur together, or in closest 
sequence ; but neither in this are they employed as a mere 
rhetorical accumulation: each has its own special sig- 
nificance. Relating a stratagem whereby the town of 
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Selge was very nearly surprised and taken, Polybius re- 
marks that, notwithstanding the many cities which have 
evidently been lost through a similar device, we are, in 
some way or other, still new and young in regard of such 
like deceits (kawoi twes aiel nat véor mpds Tas ToradTas 
amdtas wepvKcapev), ready therefore to be deceived by them 
over again. Here xavvoi is an epithet applied to men on 
the ground of their rawness and inexperience, véou on that 
of their youth. It is true that these two, inexperience 
and youth, go often together; thus véos and dzrevpos are 
joined by Plutarch (De Rect. Rat. Aud. 17); but this is not 
of necessity. An old man may be raw and unpractised in 
the affairs of the world, therefore xaivds: there have been 
many young men, véoe in respect of age, who were well 
skilled and exercised in these. 

Apply the distinction here drawn, and it will be mani- 
fest that the same man, the same wine, the same covenant, 
may have both these epithets applied to them, and yet 
different meanings may be, and will have been intended to 
be, conveyed, as the one was used, or the other. Take, for 
example, the véos dvO@pwros of Col. ili. 10, and the xawos 
avOpwros of Ephes. ii. 15. Contemplate under aspects of 
time that mighty transformation which has found and is 
still finding place in the man who has become obedient to 
the truth, and you will call him subsequently to this 
change, véos dvOpwros. The old man in him, and it well 
deserves this name, for it dates as far back as Adam, has 
died; a new man has been born, who therefore is fitly so 
called. But contemplate again, and not now under aspects 
of time, but of quality and condition, the same mighty 
transformation ; behold the man who, through long com- 
merce with the world, inveterate habits of sinning, had 
grown outworn and old, casting off the former conversa~- 
tion, as the snake its shrivelled skin, coming forth “a 
new creature’ (kaw xriows), from his heavenly Maker’s 
hands, with a wvedpua Kawov given to him (Hzek. xi. 19), 
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and you have here the cawds dvOpwios, one prepared to 
walk ‘in-newness of life’ (év cawornts Swis, Rom. vi. 4) 
through the dvaxaivwors of the Spirit (Tit. ili. 5); in the 
words of the Epistle of Barnabas, 16, éyevoueOa xauvol, 
madrw 2 apyhs xrifopevor. Often as the words in this 
application would be interchangeable, yet this is not always 
so. When, for example, Clement of Alexandria (Pwd. i. 
6) says of those that are Christ’s, yp yap sivas xawods 
Adyou Kkawvod petetrndoras, all will feel how impossible it 
would be to substitute véovs or véov here. Or take the 
verbs avaveovv (Ephes. iv. 23), and dvaxawvody (Col. iii. 10). 
We all have need avaveodc0at, and we have need dvaxa- 
voooba: as well. It is, indeed, the same marvellous and 
mysterious process, to be brought about by the same 
almighty Agent; but the same regarded from different 
points of view ; dvaveotc0at, to be made young again ; ava- 
kawovcbat, or avaxawitécOar, to be made new again. That 
Chrysostom realized the distinction between the words, and. 
indeed so realized it that he drew a separate exhortation 
from each, the following passages, placed side by side, will 
very remarkably prove. This first (in Hp. ad Ephes. Hom. 
13): dvaveodabs 52, noi, TO TvEvpaTe TOD voos budV.... TO 
52 dvaveoda Bal éatwy tay abo TO yeynpaKds avaveOTat, dAXO 
&& dddov ywopevov.. . . “O véos ioyupos éorw, 6 véos putida 
ovK &yel, 0 véos ov Tepipépetat. The second is in Ep. ad Rom. 
Hom. 20: é7rep él Tv oiKi@y Trovodmev, Tadatoupéevas avTas 
del SvopOobvtes, rodTO Kal él cavTod Tole. “Hyapres onpe- 
pov; éraralwods cov tiv iynv; pr) atroyvds, unde ava- 
Téans, ANN’ avakalvicoy avTHy petavola. 

The same holds good in other instances quoted above. 
New wine may be characterized as véos or xawvos, but from 
different points of view. As véos, it is tacitly set over 
against the vintage of past years; as xawds, we may as- 
sume it austere and strong, in contrast with that which is 
xpnoros, sweet and mellow through age (Luke v. 39), 
So, too, the Covenant of which Christ is the Mediator is a 
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dvaOyxn vea, a8 compared with the Mosaic, confirmed 
nearly two thousand years before (Heb. xii. 24); it is a 
SvaOjKn Kaw, as compared with the same, effete with age, 
and with all vigour, energy, and quickening power gone 
from it (Heb. viii. 13 ; compare Marriott's Eipnvexd, part 
ll. pp. 110, 170). 

A Latin grammarian, drawing the distinction between 
‘recens ’ and ‘novus,’ has said, ‘ Recens ad tempus, novum 
ad rem refertur;’ and compare Déderlein, Lat. Syn. vol. 
iv. p. 64. Substituting véos and xawds, we might say, 
‘ yéos ad tempus, cawos ad rem refertur,’ and should thus 
grasp in a few words, easily remembered, the distinction 
between them at its central point.! 


§ lxi. 20m, rots, oivodpAvyia, KOpos, KpavTrann. 


Tue notion of riot and excess in wine is common to all 
these ; but this with differences, and offering for contem- 
plation different points of view. 

Mé6n, occurring in the N. T. at Luke xxi. 34; Rom. xiii. 
13; Gal. v.21; and wéros, found only at 1 Pet. iv. 3, are 
distinguishable as an abstract and a concrete. Mé6n, 
(stronger, and expressing a worse excess, than oivwots, 
from which it is distinguished by Plutarch, De Garr. 4; 
Symp. iii. 13 cf. Philo, De Plant. 38), defined - by Clement 
of Alexandria, axparov ypiots opodporépa, is drunkenness 
(Joel i. 5; Hzek. xxxix. 19) motos (=evwyia, Hesychius ; 
ef. Polybius, ii. 4. 6), the drinking bout, the banquet, the 
symposium, not of necessity excessive (Gen. xix. 3; 2Sam. 
iii. 20; Esth. vi. 14), but giving opportunity for excess 
(1 Sam. xxv. 36; Xenophon, Anab. Vii. 3, 13: ézrel mpovyaper 
6 1OTOS). 

1 Lafaye (Dict. des Synonymes, p. 798) claims the same distinction for 
‘ nouveau’ (=véos), and ‘neuf’ (=xavvds): “Ce qui est nowveau vient de 


paraitre pour la premiére fois: ce qui est neuf vient d’étre fait et n’a pas 
encore servi. Une invention est nowvelle, une expression neuve.’ 


Q 
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The next word in this group, olvo¢dvyila (“ excess of 
wine,” A. V.), occurs in the N. T. only at 1 Pet. iv. 3; and 
never in the Septuagint; but ofvofarvyeiv, Deut. xxi. 20; 
Isai. lvi: 22. It marks a step in advance of pé0y. Thus 
Philo (De Ebriet. 8; De Merc. Mer. 1) names oivo¢dvyla 
among the iSpels trxatar, and compare Xenophon (icon. 
i. 22): Soddor Avyverdv, Nayverov, oivoprvyav. In strict 
definition it is évOupla olvov admdnaotos (Andronicus of 
Rhodes), amAjpwtos ériOupla, as Philo (Vit. Mos. iii. 22) 
calls it; the German ‘ Trinksucht.? Commonly, however, 
it is used for a debauch; no single word rendering it 
better than this; being as it is an extravagant indulgence 
in potations long drawn out (see Basil, Hom. in Ebrios, 7), 
such as may induce permanent mischiefs on the body 
(Aristotle, Hth. Nic. iti. 5. 15); as did, for instance, that 
fatal debauch to which, adopting one of the reports cur- 
rent in antiquity, Arrian inclines to ascribe the death of 
Alexander the Great (vii. 24, 25). 

K@ypos, in the N. T. found in the plural only, and ren- 
dered in our Version once ‘ rioting’ (Rom. xiii. 13), and 
twice ‘revellings’ (Gal. v. 21; 1 Pet. iv. 3), may be said 
to unite in itself both those notions, namely, of riot 
and of revelry. It is the Latin ‘ comissatio,’ which, as it 
hardly needs to observe, is connected with xcapdfew, not 
with ‘ comedo.’ Thus, c@mos cal dowtla (2 Mace. vi. 4); 
éupaveis e@por (Wisd. xiv. 23); woroe Kal K@mot Kal Oariat 
dxatpou (Plutarch, Pyrrh. 16) ; cf. Philo, De Cher. 27, where 
we have a striking description of the other vices with which 
pé0n and duo are associated the most nearly. At the 
same time xaos is often used of the company of revellers 
themselves ; always a festal company, but not of necessity 
riotous and drunken; thus see Huripides, Alces. 816, 959. 
Still the word generally implies as much, being applied in a 
special sense to the troop of drunken revellers, ‘ comis- 
santium agmen’ (the troop of Furies in the Agamemnon, 
1160, as drunk with blood, obtain this name), who at the 
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late close of a revel, with garlands on their heads, and 
torches in their hands,' with shout and song? («dos Kal 
Bod, Plutarch, Alex. 38), pass to the harlots’ houses, or 
otherwise wander through the streets, with insult and 
wanton outrage for every one whom they meet; cf. 
Meineke, Fragm. Com. Grec. p. 617; and the graphic 
description of such in Juvenal’s third Satire, 278-301 ; 
and the indignant words of Milton: 
‘ when night 


TDarkens the streets, then wander forth the sons 
Of Belial, flown with insolence and wine.’ 


Plutarch (Alex. 37) characterizes as a xopos the mad 
drunken march of Alexander and his army through Car- 
mania, on the return from their Indian expedition. On 
possible, or rather on impossible etymologies of xcapos, see 
Pott. Htym. Forsch. 2. 2. 551. 

Kpairddn, the Latin ‘crapula,’ though with a more 
limited signification (7) yOeow7 wé0n, Ammonius ; % 2) 7H 
p£0n Suvcapéornors Kal andia, Clement of Alexandria, Pedag. 
ii. 2), is another word whose derivation remains in obscu- 
rity. We have rendered it ‘surfeiting ’ at Luke xxi. 34, 
the one occasion on which it occurs in the N. T. In the 
Septuagint it is never found, but the verb xpa:raddw 
thrice (Ps. lxxvii. 65 ; Isai. xxiv. 20; xxix.g). ‘ Fulsome- 
ness,’ in the early sense of that word (see my Select Glos- 
sary of English Words, s. v. ‘fulsome’), would express it 
very well, with only the drawback that by ‘fulsomeness’ 
is indicated the disgust and loathing from over-fulness of 
meat as well as of wine, while «xpa:7dAn expresses only 


the latter. 
A Zouxe emt KOpov Badigery. 
aivera. 
arépavoy yé Tot xai ad” €x@v mopeverat. 
Aristophanes, Plut. 1040. 
2 Theophylact makes these songs themselves the x@ou, defining the 
word thus: ra perd péOns kai UBpews Gopara. 


q 2 
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§ lxii. xamndevo, Sordw. 


_In two passages, standing very near to one another, St. 
Paul claims for himself that he is not “as many, which 
corrupt the word of God ” («amnXevortes, 2 Cor. ii. 17); and 
presently again he disclaims being of them who can be 
accused of “handling deceitfully ” the same (SorodrTes, iv. 
2); neither word appearing again in the N. T. It is evi- 
dent, not less from the context than from the character of 
the words themselves, that the notions which they express 
must lie very near to one another; oftentimes itis asserted 
or assumed that they are absolutely identical, as by all 
translators who have only one rendering for both; by the 
Vulgate, for instance, which has ‘ adulterantes’ in both 
places; by Chrysostom, who explains xan evew as = 
voOevew. Yet this isa mistake. On nearer examination, 
it will be found that while xamnA-vew covers all that 
Sorody does, it also covers something more; and _ this, 
whether in the literal sense, or in the transferred and 
figurative, wherein it is used by St. Paul; even as it is 
evident that our own Translators, whether with any very 
clear insight into the distinction between the words or 
not, did not acquiesce in the obliteration of all distinction 
between them. 

The history of camnevew is not difficult to follow. The 
xamnnos is properly the huckster or petty retail trader, as 
set over against the Zuzopos or merchant who sells his 
wares in the gross; the two occurring together, Ecclus. 
xxvi. 29. But while the word would designate any such 
pedlar, the «dmndos is predominantly the vendor in retail 
of wine (Lucian, Hermot. 58). Exposed to many and strong 
temptations, into which it was easy for such to fall (Ecclus. 
XXvi. 29), as to mix their wine with water (Isai. i. 22), or 
otherwise to tamper with it, to sell it in short measure, 
these men so generally yielded to these temptations, that 
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Kamnros and Kxamnrevew, like ‘ caupo’ and * cauponari,’ 
became terms of contempt; xamnevew being the making 
of any shameful traffic and gain as the xdsndos does 
(Plato, Rep. vii. 525d; Protag. 313 d; Becker, Charikles, 
1840, p. 256). But it will at once be evident that the 
dodoby is only one part of the xamndevew, namely, the 
tampering with or sophisticating the wine by the admix-. 
ture of alien matter, and does not suggest the fact that 
this is done with the purpose of making a disgraceful 
gain thereby. Nay, it might be urged that it only ex- 
presses partially the tampering itself, as the following 
extract from Lucian (Hermot. 59) would seem to say: of 
Pirocopor arodidevtar Ta pabnyata ooTEp of KaTXOL, 
Kepacdpevol ye ot modXol, Kal SorAwcavTes, Kal KaKope- 
tpovvtes: for here the dododr is only one part of the de- 
ceitful handling by the xdmndos of the wares which he 
sells. 

But whether this be worth urging or not, it is quite 
certain that, while in doAcdv there is no more than the 
simple falsifying, there is in xamndevew the doing of this 
with the intention of making an unworthy gain thereby. 
Surely here is a moment in the sin of the false teachers, 
which St. Paul, in disclaiming the canvzvew, intended to 
disclaim for himself. He does in as many words most 
earnestly disclaim it in this same Epistle (xii. 14; cf. Acts 
xx. 33), and this the more earnestly, seeing that it is 
continually noted in Scripture as a mark of false prophets 
and false apostles (for so does the meanest cleave to the 
highest, and untruthfulness in highest things expose to 
lowest temptations), that they, through covetousness, make 
merchandise of souls; thus by St. Paul himself, Tit. i. 11 ; 
Phil. iii. 19; ef. 2 Pet. ii. 3, 14, 15; Jude 11, 16; Ezek. 
xiii. 19; and see Ignatius (the longer recension), where, 
no doubt with a reference to this passage, and showing 
how the writer understood it, the false teachers are de- 
nounced as ypnwatoXainaTres, as XPlLoTEMTOpol, tov “I ncoby 
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cwhodvres, Kal KamndevovTEs TOV NoYyov TOU Evaryyediov. 
Surely we have here a difference which it is well worth 
our while not to pass by unobserved. The Galatian false 
teachers might undoubtedly have been charged as doAobvTes 
Tov Aoyov, mingling, as they did, vain human traditions 
with the pure word of the Gospel: building in hay, straw, 
and stubble with its silver, gold, and precious stones; but 
there is nothing which would lead us to charge them as 
KamnrEevovTes TOY NOYoOV TOU Oeod, as working this mischief 
which they did work for filthy lucre’s sake (see Deyling, 
Obss. Sac. vol. iv. p. 636). 

Bentley, in his Sermon on Popery (Works, vol. iil. p. 
242), strongly maintains the distinction which I have 
endeavoured to trace. ‘Our English Translators,’ he says, 
“have not been very happy in their version of this passage 
[2 Cor. ii. 17]. We are not, says the Apostle, camrnevovtes 
Tov AOyov Tov Meod, which our Translators have rendered, 
‘we do not corrupt,” or (as in the margin) ‘‘ deal deceit- 
fully with,” “‘the word of God.” They were led to this by 
the parallel place, c. iv. of this Epistle, ver. 2, “ not walk- 
ing in craftiness,” dé Sododv TEs TOV NOyov Tod «od, “ nor 
handling the word of God deceitfully ;” they took xazn- 
AevoyTes and doAodvTes in the same adequate notion, as the 
vulgar Latin had done before them, which expresses both 
by the same word, adulterantes verbum Dei; and so, like- 
wise, Hesychius makes them synonyms, éxcamnrevev, Sorodv. 
Aonodr, indeed, is fitly rendered “ adulterare”’ ; so doAodv 
TOV Ypuoor, Tov oivoy, to adulterate gold or wine, by mixing 
worse ingredients with the metal or liquor. And our 
Translators had done well if they had rendered the latter 
passage, not adulterating, not sophisticating the word. 
But «amndevovres in our text has a complex idea and a 
wider signification; camnXevew always comprehends dodovv; 
but dcdobdy never extends to camnrevew, which, besides the 
sense of adulterating, has an additional notion of unjust 
lucre, gain, profit, advantage. This is. plain from the 
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word xdindos, a calling always infamous for avarice and 
knavery : “perfidus hic caupo,” says the poet, as a general 
character. Thence xamndevew, by an easy and natural 
metaphor, was diverted to other expressions where cheating 
and lucre were signified: xarndevew Tov Adyov, says the 
Apostle‘ here, and the ancient Greeks, camnvevew ras Sixas, 
THY eipnynv, THY coplay, Ta wabnpara, to corrupt and sell 
justice, to barter a negociation of peace, to prostitute 
learning and philosophy for gain. Cheating, we see, and 
adulterating is part of the notion of xamyrevew, but the 
essential of itis sordid lucre. So“ cauponari” in the well- 
known passage of Ennius, where Pyrrhus refuses to treat 
for the ransom for his captives, and restores them gratis : 


“Non mi aurum posco, nec mi pretium dederitis, 
Non cauponanti bellum, sed belligeranti.” 


And so the Fathers expound this place. .... So that, in 
short, what St. Paul says, camndevovtes Tov doyor, might 
be expressed in one classic word—)oyéu7opol, or oyo- 
mparat,' where the idea of gain and profit is the chief 
part of the signification. Wherefore, to do justice to our 
text, we must not stop lamely with our Translators, “ cor- 
rupters of the word of God;” but add to it as its plenary 
notion, “ corrupters of the word of God for filthy lucre.” ” 
If what has been just said is correct, it will follow that 
‘deceitfully handling’ would be a more accurate, though 
itself not a perfectly adequate, rendering of camnXevortes, 
and ‘ who corrupt’ of SodovvTes, than the converse of this 
which our Version actually offers. ; 


§ xiii. dya0aotvn, xpnororns. 


"Ayabwotvn is one of many words with which revealed 
religion has enriched the later language of Greece. It 
occurs nowhere else but in the Greek translations of the 


1 So AoyorGAot in Philo, Cong. Erud. Grat. to. 
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O. T. (2 Chron. xxiv. 16; Nehem. ix. 25; Hccles. ix. 18), 
in the N. T., and in writings directly dependent upon 
these. The grammarians, indeed, at no time acknow- 
ledged, or gave to it or to aya0orns the stamp of allow- 
ance, demanding that ypyorétns, which, aswe shall see, is 
not absolutely identical with it, should be always employed 
in its stead (Lobeck, Pathol. Serm. Grec. p. 237). In the 
N. T. we meet with dya0wovvn four times, always in the 
writings of St. Paul (Rom. xv. 14; Gal. v. 22; Hphes. v. 
9; 2 Thess. i. 11); being invariably rendered ‘ goodness’ 
in our Version. We sometimes feel the want of some word 
more special and definite, as at Gal. v. 22, where dya8wotvn 
makes one of a long list of Christian virtues or graces, and 
must mean some single and separate grace, while ‘ good- 
ness’ seems to embrace all. To explain it there, as does 
Phavorinus, 1 amnpticpévn apeTy, is little satisfactory ; 
however true it may be that it is sometimes, as at Ps. lii. 
5, set over against xax/a, and obtains this larger meaning. 
With all this it is hard to suggest any other rendering ; 
even as, no doubt, it is harder to seize the central force of 
ayabwovvn than of ypnororns, this difficulty mainly arising 
from the fact that we have no helping passages in the 
classical literature of Greece ; for, however these can never 
be admitted to give the absolute law to the meaning of 
words in Scripture, we at once feel a loss, when such are 
wanting altogether. It will be well, therefore, to consider 
xpnororns first,and when it is seen what domain of mean- 
ing is occupied by it, we may then better judge what re- 
mains for ayabwotvn. 
Xpnororns, » beautiful word, as it is the expression of 
a beautiful grace (cf. ypnotonfeva, Keclus. xxxvii. 13), like 
ayaoovvn, occurs in the N. T. only in the writings of 
St, Paul, being by him joined to guAavOpwria (Tit. iii. 4; 
ef, Lucian, Timon, 8; Plutarch, Demet. 50); to pa- 
xpoOvuula and dvoyy (Rom. ii. 4) ; and opposed to droropula 
(Rom. xi. 22). The A. V. renders it ‘good’ (Rom. iii. 
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12); ‘kindness’ (2 Cor. vi. 6; Ephes. ii. 7; Col. iii. 123 
Tit. iii. 4); ‘gentleness’ (Gal. v. 22). The Rheims, which 
has for it ‘benignity,’ a great improvement on ‘ gentle- 
ness’ (Gal. vy. 22), ‘sweetness’ (2 Cor. vi. 6), has seized 
more successfully the central notion of the word. It is 
explained in the Definitions which go under Plato’s name 
(412 e), #00us amdaotia pet’ evroyiotias: by Phavorinus, 
evoTrAayyvla, ) Mpos Tovs WéAaS cvvdidbeats, TA avTOD ws 
oixeia idtoTrovoupévn. It is joined hy Clement of Rome 
with Z\eos (1 Ep. i. 9); by Plutarch with edpévera (De Cap. 
ez Inim. Util. 9) ; with yAvevOupla (Terr. an Aquat. 32); 
with awdorys and peyarodppoctvyn (Galba, 22); by Lucian 
with oixtos (Timon, 8); a8 ypnatos with gcAdvOpwrros 
(Plutarch, Symp. 1. 1. 4). It is grouped by Philo with 
evOuyia, jpeporns, nridtns (De Mer. Merc. 3). Josephus, 
speaking of the ypyororns of Isaac (Antti. i. 18. 3), dis- 
plays a fine insight into the ethical character of the 
patriarch; see Gen. xxvi. 20-22. 

Calvin has quite too superficial a view of ypnordrns, 
when, commenting on Col. ili. 12, he writes: ‘Comitatem 
—sic enim vertere libuit ypnorotnra qua nos reddimus 
amabiles. Mansuetudo [mpairns], que sequitur, latius 
patet quam comitas, nam illa precipue est in vultu ac 
sermone, hec etiam in affectu interiore.’ So far from 
being this mere grace of word and countenance, it is one 
pervading and penetrating the whole nature, mellowing 
there all which would have been harsh and austere; thus 
wine is ypyoTds, which has been mellowed with age (Luke 
v. 39); Christ’s yoke is ypyotds, as having nothing harsh 
or galling about it (Matt. xi. 30). On the distinction 
between it and aya8wovvn Cocceius (on Gal. v. 22), quoting 
Tit. iii. 4, where ypnotorns occurs, goes on to say: ‘ Ex 
quo exemplo patet per hanc vocem significari quandam 
liberalitatem et studium benefaciendi. Per alteram autem 
[ayaPwotvn] possumus intelligere comitatem, suavitatem 
morum, concinnitatem, gravitatem morum, et omnem 
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amabilitatem cum decoro et dignitate conjunctam.’ Yet 
neither does this seem to me to have exactly hit the mark. 
If the words are at all set over against one another, the 
‘suavitas’ belongs to the ypynotérns rather than to the 
aya0wotvn. More germain to the matter is what Jerome 
hassaid. Indeed I know nothing so well said elsewhere (in 
Ep. ad Gal. v. 22): ‘ Benignitas sive suavitas, quia apud 
Greecos ypnordrns utrumque sonat, virtus est lenis, blanda, 
tranquilla, et omnium bonorum apta consortio; invitans 
ad familiaritatem sui, dulcis alloquio, moribus temperata. 
Denique et hanc Stoici ita definiunt: Benignitas est virtus 
sponte ad benefaciendum exposita. Non multum bonitas 
[aya0wovvn] a benignitate diversa est; quia et ipsa ad bene- 
faciendum videtur exposita. Sed in eo differt; quia potest 
bonitas esse tristior, et fronte severis moribus irrugata, 
bene quidem facere et preestare quod poscitur ; non tamen 
suavis esse consortio, et sua cunctos invitare dulcedine. 
Hane quoque sectatores Zenonis ita definiunt: Bonitas 
est virtus que prodest, sive, virtus ex qua oritur utilitas ; 
aut, virtus propter semetipsam ; aut, affectus qui fons sit 
utilitatum.’ With this agrees in the main the distinction 
which St. Basil draws (Reg. Brev. Tract. 214) : tAXatuTépay 
olwat eivar THY ypnoTOTYTA, Eis evepyeclav TOV Strws SntroTODY 
érrideoévov TavTns: cuvnypévny S82 wadXov THY ayabwodtvny, 
Kai Tois Ths Sucatoovyns AOyous 2v Tais evepyeclats avyYpo- 
pévnv. Lightfoot, on Gal. v. 22, finds more activity in 
the aya8wovvn than in the ypnortérns: ‘they are distin- 
guished from one another as the 700s from the évépyeva: 
xpnerorns is potential ayabootvn, ayabwotry is energizing 
XPNTTOTNS.” 

A man might display his aya@wovvn, his zeal for good- 
ness and truth, in rebuking, correcting, chastising. Christ 
was not working otherwise than in the spirit of this grace 
when He drove the buyers and sellers out of the temple 
(Matt. xxi. 13); or when He uttered all those terrible 
words against the Scribes and Pharisees (Matt. xxiii.) ; but 
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we could not say that his ypnorétns was shown in these 
acts of a righteous indignation. This was rather displayed 
in his reception of the penitent woman (Luke vii. 37-50; 
cf. Ps. xxiv. 7, 8); as in all other his gracious dealings 
with the children of men. Thus we might speak, —the 
Apostolic Constitutions (ii. 22) dospeak,—of the ypnordtns 
Ths ayabwavvns of God, but scarcely of the converse. This 
xXpnaToTns was so predominantly the character of Christ’s 
ministry, that it is nothing wonderful to learn from Ter- 
tullian (Apol. 3), how ‘ Christus’ became ‘ Chrestus,’ and 
‘Christiani’ ‘ Chrestiani ’ on the lips of the heathen—with 
that undertone, it is true, of contempt,! which the world 
feels, and soon learns to express in words, for a goodness 
which to it seems to have only the harmlessness of the 
dove, and nothing of the wisdom of the serpent. Such a 
contempt, indeed, it is justified in entertaining for a 
goodness which has no edge, no sharpness in it, no 
righteous indignation against sin, nor willingness to 
punish it. That what was called ypnordrns, still retaining 
this honourable name, did sometimes degenerate into this, 
andend with being no goodness at all, we have evidence ina 
striking fragment of Menander (Meineke, Fragm. Com. 
Grec. p. 982): 


7 viv td TWeV xpnorerns kadovpévn 
peOnke Tov Gdov eis movnpiay Biov * 
ovdels yap adiKay Tuyxdvet Tyr@pias. 


§ Ixiv. Sicrvov, aupiBrnoTpov, caynvn. 
Our English word ‘ net’ will, in a general way, cover all 
these three, which yet are capable of a more accurate dis- 
crimination one from the other. 
Aixrvov (=‘ rete,’ ‘retia’), from the old d:xeiv, to cast, 
which appears again in dicxos, a quoit, is the more general 
The xpyorés, as we learn from Aristotle, was called mhiBvos by 


those who would fain take every thing by its wrong handle (Rhet. i. 9. 3; 
ef. Eusebius, Prep. Evang. v. 5. 5). 
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name for all nets, and would include the hunting net, and 
the net with which birds are taken (Prov. i. 17), as well as 
the fishing, although used only of the latter in the N. T. 
(Matt. iv. 20; John xxi. 6). Itis often in the Septuagint 
employed in that figurative sense in which St. Paul uses 
mayis (Rome ii. 9; 1 Tim. iii. 7), and is indeed associated 
with it (Job xviii. 8; Prov. xxix. 5). 

’AudiBrnoTpov and cayyvy are varieties of fishing nets ; 
they are named together, Hab. i. 15 ; and in Plutarch (De 
Sol. Anim. 26), who joins ypizros with cayjvn, broxyn with 
appiBrnotpov. ’Apudi8rAnotpov—found only in the N. T. 
at Matt. iv. 18; Mark i. 16; cf. Eccl. ix. 12; Ps. cxl. 10 
(augpeBory, Oppian)—is the casting net, ‘jaculum,’ i.e. 
‘rete jaculum’ (Ovid, Art. Am. i. 763), or ‘funda’ (Virgil, 
Georg. i. 141), which, when skilfully cast from over the 
shoulder by one standing on the shore or in a boat, spreads 
out into a circle (awgiPdadXerar) as it falls upon the water, 
and then sinking swiftly by the weight of the leads attached 
to it, encloses whatever is: below it. Its circular, bell- 
like shape adapted it to the office of a mosquito net, to 
which, as Herodotus (ii. 95) tells us, the Egyptian fisher- 
men turned it; but see Blakesley, Herodotus in loc. The 
garment in whose deadly folds Clytemnestra entangles 
Agamemnon is called du¢/BrAnotpov (Aischylus, Agamem. 
13533 Choéph. 490; cf. Huripides, Helen. 1088) ; so, too, 
the fetter with which Prometheus is fastened to his rock 
(Aischylus, Prom. Vinct. 81); and the envenomed gar- 
ment which Deianira gives to Hercules (Sophocles, Trach. 
1052). 

Layyvn—found in the N. T. only at Matt. xiii. 47 ; ef. 
Isai. xix. 8; Ezek. xxvi. 8 (from cdttw, cécaya, ‘ onero’) 
—is the long-drawn net, or sweep-net (‘ vasta sagena’ 
Manilius calls it), the ends of which being carried out in 
boats so as to include a large extent of open sea, are then 
drawn together, and all which they contain enclosed and 
taken. It is rendered ‘ sagena’ in the Vulgate, whence 
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‘seine,’ or ‘sean,’ the name of this net in Cornwall, on 
whose coasts it is much in use. In classical Latin it is 
called ‘everriculum’ (Cicero, playing upon Verres’ name, 
calls him, ‘everriculum in provincia’), ‘from its sweeping 
the bottom of the sea. From the fact that it was thus a 
mavaypov or take-all (Homer, II. v. 487), the Greeks gave 
the name of caynvevew to a device by which the Persians 
were reported to have cleared a conquered island of its 
inhabitants (Herodotus, iii. 149; vi. 31; Plato, Degg. iii. 
698 d); curiously enough, the same device being actually 
tried, but with very indifferent success, in Tasmania not 
many years ago; see Bonwick’s Last of the Tasmanians. 
Virgil in two lines describes the fishing by the aid first of 
the audiPrAnotpov and then of the caynvn (Georg. i. 141) : 


‘ Atque alius latum funda jam verberat amnem 
Alta petens, pelagoque alius trahit humida lina.’ 


It will be seen that an evident fitness suggested the 
use of caynvn in a parable (Matt. xiii. 47) wherein our 
Lord is setting forth the wide reach, and. all-embracing 
- character, of his future kingdom. Neither ayud/8rnoTpor, 
nor yet Sécrvov which might have meant no more than 
applBrnoTpov, would have suited at all so well. 


§ lxv. Avméopar, TrevOéw, Opnvéw, KoTrTH. 


In all these words there is the sense of grief, or the utter- 
ance of grief; but the sense of grief in different degrees 
of intensity, the utterance of it in different forms of mani- 
festation. 

Avrreic Oar (Matt. xiv.9; Ephes. iv. 30; 1 Pet. i. 6) is 
not a special but a most general word, embracing the 
most various forms of grief, being opposed to yaipeuw 
(Aristotle, Rhet. i. 2; Sophocles, Ajaz. 555); as Avy to 
yapad (John xvi. 20; Xenophon, Hell. vii. 1. 22); or to 
7dSovn (Plato, Legg. 733). This Avy, unlike the grief 
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which the three following words express, a man may so 
entertain in the deep of his heart, that there shall be no 
outward manifestation of it, unless he himself be pleased 
to reveal it (Rom. ix. 2). 

Not so the wev6eiv, which is stronger, being not merely 
‘dolere’ or ‘angi,’ but ‘lugere,’ and like this last, properly 
and primarily (Cicero, Tusc. 1.13; iv. 8: ‘luctus, egri- 
tudo ex ejus, qui carus fuerit, interitu acerbo’) to lament 
for the dead; wevOeiy véxvy (Homer, Il. xix. 225); tovs 
amrokwroras (Xenophon, Hell. ii. 2, 3); then any other 
passionate lamenting (Sophocles, Gd. Rew. 1296; Gen. 
XXXvli. 34); 7évOos being in fact a form of mdOos (see Plu- 
tarch, Cons. ad Apoll. 22) ; to grieve witha grief which so 
takes possession of the whole being that it cannot be hid ; 
cf. Spanheim (Dub. Evang. 81): ‘wevOeiv enim apud 
Hellenistas respondit verbis naa Kralew, Opnveiv, et bdsm 
édorvéewv, adeoque non tantum denotat luctum conceptum 
intus, sed et expressum foris.” According to Chrysostom 
(im loco) the wevOobdvtes of Matt. v. 4 are of per’ érritdcews 
Avrrovpévot, those who so grieve that their grief manifests 
itself externally. Thus we find zev@ctv often joined with 
kralew (2 Sam. xix. 1; Mark xvi. 10; Jam. iv. 9; Rev. 
Xvilli. 15); so wevOev nal cxvOpwrdlov, Ps. xxxiv. 14. 
Gregory of Nyssa (Suicer, Thes. s. v. év@os) gives it more 
generally, révOos orl oxvOpwrn Sidbecis ths wuyis, emt 
oTepnoet Twos Tov KaTAaDuplov cuvicTamévy : but he was not 
distinguishing synonyms, and not therefore careful to 
draw out finer distinctions. 

Opnveiv, joined with odvpecOa: (Plutarch, Quom. Virt. 
Prof. 5), with xarowxreipew (Cons. ad Apoll. 11), is to 
bewail, to make a @pivos, a ‘nenia’ or dirge over the 
dead, which may be mere wailing or lamentation (@pjvos 
kal kravOuos, Matt. ii. 18), breaking out in unstudied 
words, the Irish wake is such a @pjvos, or it may take the 
more elaborate form of a poem. That beautiful lamenta- 
tion which David composed over Saul and Jonathan is 
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introduced in the Septuagint with these words, 2Opyvnce 
AaBi6 ror Opivov tobrov, x.7.r. (2 Sam. i. 17), and the sub- 
lime dirge over Tyre is called a Opjvos (Ezek. xxvi 17; ef. 
Rev. xviii..11; 2 Chron. xxxv. 25; Amos viii. 10). 

We have finally to deal with xomrew (Matt. xxiv. 30 ; 
Luke xxiii. 27; Rev.i. 7). This, being first to strike, is 
then that act which most commonly went along with the 
O@pnvetv, to strike the bosom, or beat the breast, as an out- 
ward sign of inward grief (Nah. ii. 7; Luke xviii. 13) ; so 
xorretos (Acts viii. 2) is Opfvos peta yrodpod yevpav (Hesy- 
chius), and, as is the case with cev@eiv, oftenest in token 
of grief for the dead (Gen. xxiii. 2; 2 Kin. iii. 31). It is 
the Latin ‘ plangere ’ (‘laniataque pectora plangens :’ Ovid, 
Metam. vi. 248; cf. Sophocles, Ajax, 615-617), which is 
connected with ‘plaga’ and wAnoow. Plutarch (Cons. ad 
Ux. 4) joins oropipces and xorretol (cf. Fab. Maz. 17: 
KomeTol yuvatxetor) as two of the more violent manifesta- 
tions cf grief, condemning both as faulty in their excess. 


§ lxvi. dyaprtia, dudptnua, tapaxon, avopla, mapavopia, 


mapadBacs, TAPATTT@MA, AryVONUA, NTTHUA. 


A MOURNFULLY numerous group of words, and one which 
it would be only too easy to make larger still. Nor is it 
hard to see why. For sin, which we may define in the 
language of Augustine, as ‘factum vel dictum vel concu- 
pitum aliquid contra eternam legem’ (Con. Faust. xxii. 
27; cf. the Stoic definition, dydprnya, vopov draryopevpa, 
Plutarch, De Rep. Stoic. 11); or again, ‘ voluntas admit- 
tendi vel retinendi quod justitia vetat, et unde liberum 
est abstinere ’ (Con. Jul. i. 47), may be regarded under an 
infinite number of aspects, and in all languages has been 
so regarded; and as the diagnosis of it belongs most of 
all to the Scriptures, nowhere else are we likely to find it 
contemplated on so many sides, set forth under such various 
images. It may be regarded as the missing of a mark or 
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aim; it is then dwaptia or dwdptnpa: the overpassing or 
transgressing of a line; it is then trapdBaous: the dis- 
obedience to a voice; in which case it is mapxoy: the 
falling where one should have stood upright; this will be 
mapamtaua : ignorance of what one ought to have known ; 
this will be dyvonwa: diminishing of that which should 
have been rendered in full measure, which is #rTnua: 
non-observance of a law, which is dvoyuia or mapavopia: 
a discord in the harmonies of God’s universe, when it is 
rAnuperera : and in other ways almost out of number. 

To begin with the word of largest reach. In seeking 
accurately to define duapria, and so better to distinguish it 
from other words of this group, no help can be derived 
from its etymology, seeing that it is quite uncertain. 
Suidas, as is well known, derives it from pdp7rrto, ‘ duaptia 
quasi duaprria,’ a failing to grasp. Buttmann’s conjecture 
(Lextlogus, p. 85, English ed.), that it belongs to the root 
pépos, weipouat, on which a negative intransitive verb, to be 
without one’s share of, to miss, was formed (see Xenophon, 
Cyrop. i. 6. 13), has found more favour (see a long note by 
Fritzsche, on Rom. v. 12, with excellent philology and 
execrable theology). Only this much is plain, that when 
sin is contemplated as duapria, it is regarded as a failing 
and missing the true end and scope of our lives, which is 
God; 1) Tod aya0od arromtwcits, as Heumenius: 1) tod aya- 
God amotuxla, and dpapravew an doxotra Tokevew, as Sui- 
das; Tov KaNov éxtpoTn, elte TOD KaTa hvow, eite TOD KATA 
vopov, a8 another. We may compare the German ‘ fehlen.’ 

It is a matter of course that with slighter apprehensions 
of sin, and of the evil of sin, there must go hand in hand 
a slighter ethical significance in the words used to express 
sin. Itis therefore nothing wonderful that dpapria and 
dpaptavew should nowhere in classical Greek obtain that 
depth of meaning which in revealed religion they have 
acquired. The words run the same course which all words 
ultimately taken up into ethical terminology seem inevit- 
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ably torun. Employed first about things natural, they 
are then.transferred to things moral or spiritual, according 
to that analogy between those and these, which the human 
mind so delights to trace. Thus dwaprtavew signifies, when 
we meet it first, to miss a mark, being exactly opposed to 
tuyev. So a hundred times i in Homer the warrior apaprei, 
who hurls his spear, but fails to strike his foe (Il. iv. 491) ; 
80 Tov 0O@v duaptavew (Thucydides, iii. 98. 2) is to miss 
one’s way. The next advance is the transfer of the word 
to things intellectual. The poet duapraver, who selects a 
subject which it is impossible to treat poetically, or who 
seeks to attain results which lie beyond the limits of his 
art (Aristotle, Poét..8 and 25); so we have dd&ys dpaptia 
(Thucydides, i. 31); yuouns adudprnua (ii. 65). It is con- 
stantly set over against opOdrns (Plato, Legg. i. 627 d; ii. 
668 ¢; Aristotle, Poét. 25). So far from having any ethical 
significance of nevessity attaching to it, Aristotle some- 
times withdraws it,.almost, if not altogether, from the 
region of right and wrong (Hth. Nic. v. 8. 7). The awapria 
is a mistake, a fearful one it may be, like that of Cidipus, 
but nothing more (Poét. 13; ef. Euripides, Hippolytus, 
1426). Elsewhere, however, it has as much of the mean- 
ing of our ‘ sin,’ as any word, employed in heathen ethics, 
could possess; thus Plato, Phedr. 113 e: Rep. il. 36640; 
Xenophon, Cyrop. v. 4. 19. 

‘Apdptnua differs from dwapria, in that dwapria is sin 
in the abstract, as well as the concrete; or again, the act 
of sinning no less than the sin which is actually sinned, 
‘ peccatio’ (A. Gellius, xili. 20, 17) no less than ‘ pecca- 
tum’; while audprnpa (it only occurs Mark ili. 28; iv. 125 
Rom. iii. 25; 1 Cor. vi. 18) is never sin regarded as sinfulness, 
or as the act of sinning, but only sin contemplated in its 
separate outcomings and deeds of disobedience to a divine 
law; being in the Greek schools opposed to xatopOopa.' 

1 When the Pelagians, in their controversy with the Catholic Church, 
claimed Chrysostom as siding with them on the subject of the moral 
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There is the same difference between dvoyia and dvounwa 
(which last is not in the N.T.; but 1 Sam. xxv. 28; 
Ezek. xvi. 49), do¢Beva and doéB8nya (not in the N.T. ; but 
Lev. xviii. 17), aducta and adixnya (Acts xviii. 14). This 
is brought out by Aristotle (Hthic. Nic. v. 7), who sets over 
against one another ddcKxov (= advxia) and adicnua in these 
words : dvadépes TO adixnuwa Kal To ddicov. "ASicov pav yap 
Zot. TH vos, ) TAEEL* TO avTO 58 TOUTO, bray mpayOH, aot- 
Knua gots. Compare, an instructive passage in Xenophon 
(Mem. ii. 2, 3): ai qodeus earl Tols peylotos ddiKnpact 
Cnuiav. Odvarov Teounkacw, @s ovK av pefovos Kaxod poBw 
Tv aOtKiav Tavoovtes. On the distinction between 
dpaptia and dudptrnua, adicia and ddicnua, and other 
words of this group, there is a long discussion by Cle- 
ment of Alexandria (Strom. ii. 15), but one not yielding 
much profit. 

’AaéBea, joined with dévcia (Xenophon, Apol. 24; 
Rom. i. 8); as doers with dSixos, with dvécwos (Xenophon, 
Cyrop. viii. 8. 27), with duaptwrds (1 Tim. i. 9; 1 Pet. iv. 
18), 1s positive and active irreligion, and this contemplated 
as a deliberate withholding from God of his dues of 
prayer and of service, a standing, so to speak, in battle 
array against Him. We have always rendered it ‘ ungodli- 
ness,’ while the Rheims as constantly ‘impiety,’ and 
doeBys ‘impious,’ neither of these words occurring any- 
where in our English Bible. The adceBys and the Sécavos 
are constantly set over against one another (thus Gen. 
Xvill. 23), as the two who wage the great warfare between 
light and darkness, right and wrong, of which God has 
willed that this earth of ours should be the scene. 

Ilapaxoyj is in the N.T. found only at Rom. v. 19 
(where it is opposed to taxon); 2 Cor. x. 6; Heb. ii. 2. 
condition of infants, Augustine (Con. Jul. Pelag. vi. 2) replied by quoting 
the exact words which Chrysostom had used, and showing that it was not 
dpapria, or sin, but duaprnyara, the several acts and outcomings of sin, 


from which the Greek Father had pronounced infants to be free. Only 
in this sense were they partakers of the dvayaprnaia of Christ. 
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It is not in the Septuagint, but rapaxoveu (in the N. T. only 
at Matt. xviii. 17) occurs several times there in the sense 
of to disobey (Esth. iii. 3, 8; Isai. lxv. 12). [lapaxon is in 
its strictest sense a failing to hear, or a hearing amiss; 
the notion of active disobedience, which follows on this 
inattentive or careless hearing, being superinduced upon 
the word ; or, it may be, the sin being regarded as already 
committed in the failing to listen when God is speaking. 
Bengel (on Rom. v. Fg) has a good note : ‘ rapdé in mapaxon 
perquam apposite declarat rationem initii in lapsu Adami. 
Queritur quomodo hominis recti intellectus aut voluntas 
potuit detrimentum capere aut noxam admittere? Resp. 
Intellectus et voluntas: simul labavit per dywédevav* neque 
quicquam potest prius concipi, quam ayédeva, incuria, sicut 
initium capiende urbis est vigiliarum remissio. Hance in- 
curiam significat mapaxon, inobedientia.’ It need hardly 
be observed how continually in the O. T. disobedience is 
described as a refusing to hear (Jer. xi. 10; xxxv. 17); 
and it appears literally as such at Acts vii. 57. Joined 
with and following rapdéBacs at Heb. ii. 2, it would there 
imply, in the intention of the writer, that not merely every 
actual transgression, embodying itself in an outward act 
of disobedience, was punished, but every refusal to hear, 
even though it might not have asserted itself in such overt 
acts of disobedience. 

We have generally translated dvoyla ‘ iniquity’ (Matt. 
vii. 23; Rom. vi. 19; Heb. x. 17) ; once ‘ unrighteousness’ 
(2 Cor. vi. 14), and once “ transgression of the law” 
(1 John iii. 4). It is set over against Svcavocvvy (2 Cor. 
vi. 14; cf. Xenophon, Mem. i. 2. 24); joined with avapyia 
(Plato, Rep. ix. 575 a), with avriroyla (Ps. ly. 10). While 
dvowos is once at least in the N. T. used negatively of a 
person without law, or to whom a law has not been given 
(1 Cor. ix. 21; cf. Plato, Rep. 302¢, dvoyos povapyia) ; 
though elsewhere of the greatest enemy of all law, the 
Man of Sin, the lawless one (2 Thess. ii. 8); dvoula is never 
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there the condition of one living without law, but always 
the condition or deed of one who acts contrary to law: and 
so, of course, wapavouwia, found only at 2 Pet. ii. 16; cf. 
Prov. x. 26, and rapavopety, Acts xxiii. 3. It will follow 
that where there is no law (Rom. v. 13), there may be 
dpaptia, adicia, but not dvoula: being, as Cicumenius 
defines it, ) wept Tov Oerdv vopwov TAnppérELa : as Fritzsche, 
‘legis contemtio aut morum licentia quad lex violatur.’ 
Thus the Gentiles, not having a law (Rom. ii. 14), might 
be charged with sin; but they, sinning without law (avoyes 
=yopls vozov, Rom. ii. 12; iii. 21), could not be charged 
with dvopia. It is true, indeed, that, behind that law of 
Moses which they never had, there is another law, the 
original law and revelation of the righteousness of God, 
written on the hearts of all (Rom. ii. 14, 15); and, as 
this in no human heart is obliterated quite, all sin, even 
that of the darkest and most ignorant savage, must 
still in a secondary sense remain as dvoyula, a violation of 
this older, though partially obscured, law. Thus Origen 
(in Rom. iv. 5): ‘ Iniquitas sane a peccato hanc habet 
differentiam, quod iniquitas in his dicitur que contra 
legem committuntur, unde et Grecus sermo avoulay ap- 
pellat. Peccatum vero etiam illud dici potest, si contra 
quam natura docet, et conscientia arguit, delinquatur.’ 
Cf. Xenophon, Mem. iv. 4. 18, 19. 

It is the same with rapdB8ao.s. There must be some- 
thing to transgress, before there can be a transgression. 
There was sin between Adam and Moses, as was attested 
by the fact that there was death; but those between the 
law given in Paradise (Gen. ii. 16, 17) and the law given 
from Sinai, sinning indeed, yet did not sin “ after the 
similitude of Adam’s transgression” (rapaBdcews, Rom. v. 
14). With law came for the first time the possibility of 
the transgression of law (Rom. iv. 15); and exactly this 
transgression, or trespass, is rapdBaots, from trapaBatvew, 
‘ transilire lineam ;’ the French < forfait’ (‘faire fors’ or 
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‘ hors’), some act which is excessive, enormous. Cicero 
(Parad. 3): ‘ Peecare est tanquam transilire lineas ;’ com- 
pare the Homeric trepBaciy, Il. iii. 107, and often. In 
the constant language of St. Paul this wapaBacis,. as the 
transgression of a commandment distinctly given, is more 
serious than duaptia (Rom. ii. 23; 1 Tim. ii. 14; cf. Heb. 
ji. 2; ix. 15). It is from this point of view, and indeed 
with reference to this very word, that Augustine draws 
often a distinction between the ‘ peccator’ and the ‘ praeva- 
ricator,’ between ‘ peccatum’ (awaptia) and ‘ preevaricatio ’ 
(wapdBac.s). Thus Enarr. in Ps. exviii.; Serm. 25: 
‘Omnis quidem prevaricator peccator est, quia peccat in 
lege, sed non omnis peccator prevaricator est, quia pec- 
cant aliqui sine lege. Ubi autem non est lex, nec pre- 
varicatio.” It will be seen that his Latin word introduces 
a new image, not now of overpassing a line, but of halting 
on unequal feet; an image, however, which had qnite 
faded from. the: word when he used it, his motive to 
employ it lying in the fact that the ‘ prevaricator,’ or 
collusive prosecutor, dealt unjustly with a law. He who, 
being under no express law, sins, is in Augustine’s lan- 
guage, ‘ peccator’; he who, having such a law, sins, is 
‘ prevaricator’ (=apaBdrns, Rom. ii. 25; Jam. ii. 9, a 
name constantly given by the Church Fathers to: Julian 
the Apostate). Before the law came men might be the 
former; after the law they could only be the latter. 
In the first there is implicit, in the second explicit, dis- 
obedience. 

We now arrive at rapamtwpa, a word belonging alto- 
gether to the later Greek, and of rare occurrence there ; 
it is employed by Longinus of literary faults (De Sul. 
36). Cocceius: ‘Si originem verbi spectemus, significat 
ea facta pre quibus quis cadit et prostratus jacet, ut stare 
coram Deo et surgere non potest.’ At Ephes. ii. 1, where 
mapanTopata and dpaptia are found together, Jerome 
records with apparent assent a distinction between them ; 
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that the former are sins suggested to the mind and par- 
tially entertained and welcomed there, and the latter the 
same embodied in actual deeds: ‘ Aiunt quod rapartopata 
quasi initia peecatorum sint, quum cogitatio tacita sub- 
repit, et ex aliqua parte conniventibus nobis; necdum 
tamen nos impulit ad ruinam. Peccatum vero esse, quum 
quid opere consummatum pervenit ad finem.’ This dis- 
tinction has no warrant. Only this much truth it may 
be allowed to have ; that, as sins of thought partake more 
of the nature of infirmity, and have less aggravation than 
the same sins consummated, embodied, that is, in act, so 
doubtless rapdmTapa is sometimes used when it is intended 
to designate sins not of the deepest dye and the worst 
enormity. One may trace this very clearly at Gal. vi. 1, 
our Translators no doubt meaning to indicate as much 
when they rendered it by ‘fault’; and not obscurely, as 
it seems to me, at Rom.v. 15,17, 18. Udapdrrwpa is used 
in the same way, as an error, a mistake in judgment, a 
blunder, by Polybius (ix. 10. 6) ; compare Ps. xviii. 13, 14, 
where it is contrasted with the dwaptia peyddy: and for 
other examples see Cremer, Biblisch-Theolog. Worterbuch, 
p- 501. Toacertain feeling of this we may ascribe an- 
other inadequate distinction,—that, namely, of Augustine 
(Qu. ad Lev. 20), who will have rapdémrwpa te be the 
negative omission of good (‘desertio boni,’ or ‘ delictum’), 
as contrasted with dwapria, the positive doing of evil 
(‘ perpetratio mali’). 

But this milder subaudition is very far from belonging 
always to the word (see Jeremy Taylor, Doctrine and Prac- 
tice of Repentance, iii, 3. 21). There is nothing of it at 
Hphes. ii. 1, ‘dead in trespasses (7apamtépact) and sins.” 
Ilapdrrwpa is mortal sin, Ezek. xviii. 26; and the Tapa- 
meceiv of Heb. vi. 6 is equivalent to the éxovolws duaptdveww 
of x. 26, to the drroorhvat ard Ozod Cavros of iii. 12 ; while 
any such extenuation of the force of the word is expressly 
excluded in a passage of Philo (ii. 648), which very closely 
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resembles these two in the Epistle to the Hebrews, and in 
which he distinctly calls it wapdmrwya, when a man, 
having reached an acknowledged pitch of godliness and 
virtue, falls back from, and out of this ; ‘ he was lifted up 
to the height of heaven, and is fallen down to the deep of 
hell.’ 

"Ayvonua occurs in the N. T. only at Heb. ix. 7 (see 
Theoluck, On the Hebrews, Appendiz, p. 92), but also at 
Judith v. 20; 1 Mace. xiii. 39; Tob. iii. 3; and dyvora in 
the same sense of sin, Ps. xxiv. 7, and often ; and dyvoeiv, 
to sin, at Hos. iv. 15; Hcclus. v.15; Heb. v. 2. Sin is 
designated as an a@yvonya when it is desired to make excuses 
for it, so far as there is room for such, to regard it in the 
mildest possible light (see Acts iii. 17). There is always 
an element of ignorance in every human transgression, 
which constitutes it human and not devilish; and which, 
while it does not take away, yet so far mitigates the sin- 
fulness of it, as to render its forgiveness not indeed neces- 
sary, but possible. Thus compare the words of the Lord, 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do” 
(Luke xxiii. 34), with those of St. Paul, “I obtained mercy 
because I did it ignorantly, in unbelief” (1 Tim. i. 13), 
where, as one has well said, ‘Der Ausdruck fasst Schuld 
und Entschuldigung zusammen.’ No sin of man, except 
perhaps the sin against the Holy Ghost, which may for 
this reason be irremissible (Matt. xii. 32), is committed 
with a full and perfect recognition of the evil which is 
chosen as evil, and of the good which is forsaken as good. 
Compare the numerous passages in which Plato identifies 
vice with ignorance, and even pronounces that no man is 
voluntarily evil ; oddels 2eav xaxds, and what is said qualify- 
ing or guarding this statement in Archer Butler’s Lectures 
on Ancient Philosophy, vol. ii. p.285. Whatever exaggera - 
tions this statement of Plato’s may contain, it still remains 
true that sin is always, in a greater or a less degree, an 
dyvonua, and the more the ayvoeiv, as opposed to the 
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éxovalws awaptavew (Heb. x. 26), predominates, the greater 
the extenuation of the sinfulness of the sin. There is 
therefore an eminent fitness in the employment of the 
word on the one occasion, referred to already, where it 
appears inthe N. T. The dyvonjpara, or ‘errors’ of the 
people, for which the High Priest offered sacrifice on the 
great day of atonement, were not wilful transgressions, 
“presumptuous sins” (Ps. xix. 13), committed «ata 
mTpoaipecw, KaTa Tpobecwv, against conscience and with a 
high hand against God; those who committed such were 
cut off from the congregation; no provision having been 
made in the Levitical constitution for the forgiveness of 
such (Num. xv. 30, 31); but they were sins growing out 
of the weakness of the flesh, out of an imperfect insight 
into God’s law, out of heedlessness and lack of due cir- 
cumspection (axovoiws, Lev. iv. 13; cf. v. 15-19; Num. 
Xv. 22-29), and afterwards looked back on with shame 
and regret. The same distinction exists between a@yvo.a 
and ayvonua which has been already traced between 
dpaptia and dudptnwa, adukia and adicnua: that the 
former is often the more abstract, the latter is always the 
concrete. 

“Hrrnua appears nowhere in classical Greek ; but ra, 
a briefer form of the word, is opposed to vikn, as discom- 
fiture or worsting to victory. It has there past very much 
through the same stages as the Latin ‘ clades.’ It ap- 
pears once in the Septuagint (Isai. xxxi. 8), and twice 
in the N. T., namely at Rom. xi. 12; 1 Cor. vi. 7; but 
only in the latter instance having an ethical sense, as a 
coming short of duty, a fault, the German ‘fehler,’ the 
Latin ‘delictum.’ Gerhard (Loc. Theoll. xi.) : ‘#rrnpa 
diminutio, defectus, ab xrradcAav victum esse, quia pec- 
catores succumbunt carnis et Satanze tentationibus.’ 

TI nppéreva, a very frequent word in the O. T. (Lev. v. 
15; Num. xvii. 9, and often), and not rare in later eccle- 
siastical Greek (thus see Clement of Rome, 1 Ep. 41), 
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does not occur in the New. Derived from rAnpperss, one 
who sings out of tune (wAnv and pédos),—as zuperns is 
one who is in tune, and éupédea, the right modulation 
of the voice to the music ; it is properly a discord or dis- 
harmony (7Anppérevar cal apetpiar, Plutarch, Symp. ix. 14. 
7) s—so that Augustine’s Greek is at fault when he finds in 
it wére, ‘cure est’ (Qu. in Lev. iii. 20), and makes 7Amp- 
péreva=dwédewa, carelessness. Rather itis sin regarded as 
a discord or disharmony in the great symphonies of the 
universe : 
‘ dispropertioned sin 

Jarred against nature’s chime, and with harsh din 

Broke the fair music. that all creatures made 

To their great Lord.’ 

Delitzsch, on Ps. xxxii. 1, with whom. Hupfeld, on the 
same passage, may be compared, observes on the more 
important Hebrew words, which more or less correspond 
with these: ‘Die Siinde heisst v¥5 als Losreissung von 
Gott, Treubruch, Fall aus dem Gnadenstande [=acéBea], 
mon als Verfehlung des. Gottgewollten Zieles, Abirrung 
vom Gottgefalligen, Vollbringung des Gottwidrigen 
[=dpaptia], iy als Verkehrung des Geraden, Missethat, 
Verschuldung [=avopia, douxia.}.’ 


§ Ixvii. dapyaios, ranaios. 


WE should go astray, if we regarded one of these words.as. 
expressing a higher antiquity than the other, and at all 
sought in this the distinction between them. On the con- 
trary, this remoter antiquity will be expressed now by one, 
now by the other. “Apyaios, expressing that which. was 
from the beginning (apyyv, am’ apyxijs), must,.if we accept 
this as the first beginning of all, be older than. person or 
thing that is merely 7aXavés, as having existed a long time 
ago, (radar) ; whilst on the other hand there may be so 
many later beginnings, that it is quite possible to conceive 
the madaés as older than the dpyaios. Donaldson (New 
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Cratylus, p. 19) writes: ‘As the word archeology is already 
appropriated to the discussion of those subjects of which 
the antiquity is only comparative, it would be consistent 
with the usual distinction between dpyatos and madatds to 
give the name of palwology to those sciences which aim at 
reproducing an absolutely primeval state or condition.’ 
I fail to trace in the uses of vraXavos so strong a sense, or at 
all events at all so constant a sense, of a more primeval 
state or condition, as in this statement is implied. Thus 
compare Thucydides, ii. 15: EupBé@nke TodTo dro Tov Tavu 
dpxaiou, that is, from the prehistoric time of Cecrops, with 
i.18: Aaxedatwov éx madattdrov evvounOn, from very early 
times, but still within the historic period; where the 
words are used in senses exactly reversed. 

The distinction between apyaios and traXaios, which is 
not to be looked for here, is on many occasions not to be 
looked for at all. Often they occur together as merely 
cumulative synonyms, or at any rate with no higher . 
antiquity predicated by the one than by the other (Plato, 
Legg. 865 d; Demosthenes, xxii. 597; Plutarch, Cons. ad 
Apoll. 27; Justin Martyr, Coh. ad Grec. 5). It lies in 
the etymology of the words that in cases out of number 
they may be quite indifferently used ; that which was from 
the beginning will have been generally from a long while 
since; and that which was from a long while since will 
have been often from the beginning. Thus the dpyaia 
govn of one passage in Plato (Crat. 418 c) is exactly 
equivalent to the wadala dwvyn of another (Ib. 398 d) ; 
the dpyatou Geol of one passage in the Huthyphro are the 
marala Saimovia of another ; of madawoi and of apyaior 
alike mean the ancients (Plutarch, Cons. ad Apoll. 14 and 
33); there cannot be much difference between cradauoi 
xpovot (2 Mace. vi. 21) and adpyalat jugpas (Ps. xliii. 2). 

At the same time it is evident that whenever an em- 
phasis is desired to be laid on the reaching back to a 
beginning, whatever that beginning may be, dpyaios will 
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be preferred ; thus we have apyaia and mp@ra joined to- 
gether (Isai. xxxiii. 18). Satan is 6 dus 0 dpyaios (Rev. 
xii. 9; xx. 2), his malignant counterworkings of God 
reaching back to the earliest epoch in the history of man. 
The world before the flood, that therefore which was indeed 
from the first, is 6 dpyatos xoopos (2, Pet. ii. 5). Mnason 
was apyaios pabnrns (Acts xxi. 16), ‘an old disciple,’ not 
in the sense in which English readers almost inevitably 
take the words, namely, ‘an aged disciple,’ but one who 
had been such from the commencement of the faith, from 
the day of Pentecost or before it; aged very probably he 
will have been; but itis not this which the word declares. 
The original founders of the Jewish Commonwealth, who, 
as such, gave with authority the law, are oi dpyaiou (Matt. 
V. 21, 27, 333 cf. 1 Sam. xxiv. 143 Isai. xxv. 1) 3 aiovis 
apyaia (Eusebius, H. EH. v. 28, 9) is the faith which was 
from the beginning, “once delivered to the saints.” The 
Timeus of Plato, 22 b, offers an instructive passage in 
which both words occur, where it is not hard to trace the 
finer instincts of language which have determined their 
severalemployment. Sophocles (Trachin. 546) has another, 
where Deianira speaks of the poisoned shirt, the gift to 
her of Nessus : 


qv pot madaov Sapov apxaiov more 
Onpos, NéEByre XaAKE@ Kekpuppéevov. 
Aischylus (Humenides, 727, 728) furnishes a third. 
’Apyxaios, like the Latin ‘ priscus,’ will often designate 
the ancient as also the venerable, as that to which the 
honour due to antiquity belongs; thus Kdpos 6 apyaios 
(Xenophon, Anab. i. 9. 13 cf. Aristophanes, Nub. 961) ; 
just as on the other side ‘modern’ is always used slight- 
ingly by Shakespeare; and itis here that we reach a point 
of marked divergence between it and anaués, each going 
off into a secondary meaning of its own, which it does not 
share with the other, but possesses exclusively as its proper 
domain. I have just observed that the honour of antiquity 
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is sometimes expressed by d@pyatos, nor indeed is it alto- 
gether strange to wadaids. But there are other qualities 
that cleave to the ancient; it is often old-fashioned, seems 
ill-adapted to the present, to be part and parcel of a world 
which has past away. We have a witness for this in the 
fact that ‘amtique’ and ‘antic’ are only different spellings 
of one and the same word. There lies often in apyaios this 
sense superadded of old-world fashion ; not merely antique, 
but antiquated and out of date, not merely ‘alterthim- 
lich,’ but ‘altfrinkisch’ (Aéschylus, Prom. Vinet. 325; 
Aristophanes, Plut. 323; Nub. 915; Paa, 554, yalpew 
gotly apyaiov 75n Kai campov); and still more strongly in 
apyawoTns, which has no other meaning but this (Plato, 
Legg. ii. 657 b). 

But while dpyaios goes off in. this direction (we have, 
indeed, no example in the N. T.), waxavws diverges in 
another, of which the N. T. usage will supply a large 
number of examples. That which has existed. long has 
been exposed to, and in many cases will have suffered 
from, the wrongs and injuries of time; it will be old in 
the sense of more or less worn out; and this is always 
manaios.! Thus iuatiov rada.ov (Matt..ix. 16) ; aoxot ma- 
datol (Matt.ix. 17); 80 dcxol raratol Kal KaTepparyores (Josh. 
ix. 10); mandaia paxyn (Jer. xlv. 11). In the same way, 
while of adpyaior could never express the old men of a living 
generation as eompared with the young of the same, oi 
mwanatoé continually bears this sense; thus véos 72 mandates 
(Homer, Jl. xiv. 108, and often) ;. woAversis Kal tranraol 
(Philo, De Vit. Cont. 8; cf. Job xv. 10). It is the same 
with the words formed on wadacos: thus Heb. viii. 13: 10 
S wanaovpevor Kal ynpackov, eyyvds apavicpod: cf. Heb. i. 
11; Luke xii. 33; Kcclus. xiv. 17; while Plato joins 
TanraoTns and campotns together (Rep. x. 609 e; ef. 


' The same lies, or may lie, in ‘ vetus,’ as in Tertullian’s pregnant 


antithesis (Adv. Mare. i. 8): ‘Deus si est vetus, non erit; si est novus, 
non fuit.’ 
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Aristophanes, Plut. 1086: tpd& qadaid wal campa). As 
often as vradazds is employed to connote that which is worn 
out, or wearing out, by age, it will absolutely demand 
xaos as its opposite (Josh. ix. 19; Mark ii. 21; Heb. 
vill. 13), as it will also sometimes have it on other occa- 
sions (Herodotus, ix. 26, bis). When this does not lie in 
the word, there is nothing to prevent véos being set over 
against it (Lev. xxvi. 10; Homer, Od. ii. 293; Plato, 
Cratylus, 418 b; Aischylus, Humenides, 778, 808); and 
Kawos against dpxatos (2 Cor. vy. 17; Aristophanes, Rane, 
720; Isocrates, xv. 82; Plato, Huthyphro, 3b; Philo, De 
Vit. Con. 10). 


§ Ixvili. d@apros, dudpavtos, duapavtwvos. 


Ir is a remarkable testimony to the reign of sin, and 
therefore of imperfection, of decay, of death, throughout 
this whole fallen world, that as often as we desire to set 
forth the glory, purity, and perfection of that other higher 
world toward which we strive, we are almost inevitably 
compelled to do this by the aid of negatives, by the deny- 
ing to that higher order of things the leading features and 
characteristics of this. Such is signally the case in a pas- 
sage wherein two of the words with which we are now deal- 
ing occur. St. Peter, magnifying the inheritance reserved 
in heaven for the faithful (1 Pet. i. 4), does this,—and he 
had hardly any choice in the matter,—by aid of three 
negatives; by affirming that it is dpOapros, or without our 
corruption ; that it is du/avtos, or without our defilement ; 
that it is duapavtos, or without our withering and fading 
away. He can only set forth what it is by declaring what 
it is not. Of these three, however, I set one, namely 
aplavtos, aside, the distinction between it and the others 
being too evident to leave them fair subjects of synonymous 
discrimination. 

"A d0aptos, a word of the later Greek, is not once found 
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in the Septuagint, and only twice in the Apocrypha (Wisd. 
xii. 1; xviii. 4). Properly speaking, God only is d¢@apros, 
the heathen theology recognizing this not less clearly than 
the Biblical. Thus Plutarch (De Stoic. Rep. 38) quotes the 
grand saying of the Stoic philosopher, Antipater of Tarsus, 
@cdv vootpev GHov paxdpiov Kal apOaprov: cf. Diogenes 
Laértius, x. I. 31.139. And in agreement with this we find 
the word by him associated with iod@eos (Ne Suav. Viv. 
Posse, 7), with aidvos (Adv. Col. 13), with dvéxreurrros (De 
Def. Orac. 51), with ayévyntos (De Stoic. Rep. 38), with 
ayévntos (De Hi ap. Delph. 19), with adraOns (De Def. Orac. 
20) 3 80, too, with orAvpros by Philo, and with other epithets 
corresponding. ‘Immortdl’ we have rendered it on one 
occasion (1 Tim.i. 17); but there is a clear distinction 
between it and a@dvatos or 6 2yav a0avaciay (I Tim. vi. 16) ; 
and ‘incorruptible,’ by which we have given it in other 
places (1 Cor. ix. 25; xv. 52; 1 Pet. i. 23), is to be pre- 
ferred; the word predicating of God that He is exempt 
from that wear and waste and final perishing; that $@opd, 
which time, and sin working in time, bring about in all 
which is outside of Him, and to which He has not com- 
municated of his own ad¢@apcia (1 Cor. xv. 52; cf. Isai. 
li. 6; Heb. i. 10-12). 

"A pdpavros occurs only once in the N. T. (1 Pet. i. 4); 
once also in the Apocrypha, being joined there with 
Aapmpds (Wisd. vi. 12); and duapdvtivos not oftener 
(1 Pet. v. 4). There may well be a question whether 
apapdytwvos, an epithet given to a crown, should not be 
rendered ‘of amaranths.? We, however, have made no 
distinction between the two, having rendered both by 
the same circumlocution, ‘that fadeth not away’; our 
Translators no doubt counting ‘immarcescible ’—a word 
which has found favour with Bishops Hall and Taylor and 
with other scholarly writers of the seventeenth century— 
too much of an ‘inkhorn term’ to be admitted into our 
English Bible. Even the Rheims Translators, with‘ immar- 
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cescibilis’ in the Vulgate before them, have not ventured 
upon it. In this dudpavros there is affirmed of the heavenly 
inheritance that it is exempt from that swift withering 
which is the portion of all the loveliness which springs out 
of an earthly root; the most exquisite beauty which the 
natural world can boast, that, namely, of the flower, being 
also the shortest-lived (‘breve lilium ’), the quickest to fall 
away and fade and die (Job xiv. 2; Ps. xxxvii. 2; cili. 15; 
Isai. xl. 6, 7; Matt. vi. 30; Jam. i.g; 1 Pet. i. 24). All 
this is declared to find no place in that inheritance of 
unfading loveliness, reserved for the faithful in heaven. 

If, indeed, it be asked wherein af@aprtos and dudpaytos 
differ, what the latter predicates concerning this heavenly 
inheritance which the former had not claimed already, 
the answer must be that essentially it claims nothing; 
yet with all this in dudpayros is contained, so to speak, a 
pledge that the more delicate grace, beauty, and bloom 
which it owns will as little wither and wane as will its 
solid and substantial worth depart. Not merely decay 
and corruption cannot touch it; but it shall wear its 
freshness, brightness, and beauty for ever. LHstius: ‘ Im- 
marcescibilis est, quia vigorem suum et gratiam, instar 
amaranti floris, semper retinet, ut nullo unquam tempore 
possessori fastidium tediumve subrepat.’ 


lxix. petavoéw, weTapeoma. 
fo peTaperop 


Ir is often stated by theologians of the Reformation 
period that petdvoa and petapédeva, with their several 
verbs, weravoeiv and petapédeoOar, are so far distinct, that 
where it is intended to express the mere desire that the 
done might be undone, accompanied with regrets or even 
with remorse, but with no effective change of heart, there 
the latter words are employed ; but where a true change 
of heart toward God, there the former. It was Beza, I 
believe, who first strongly urged this. He was followed 
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by many; thus see Spanheim, Dub. Evang. vol. iii. dub. 9; 
and Chillingworth (Sermons before Charles I. p. 11); ‘To 
this purpose it is worth the observing, that when the 
Scripture speaks of that kind of repentance, which is only 
sorrow for something done, and wishing it undone, it con- 
stantly useth the word petapédeva, to which forgiveness of 
sins is nowhere promised. So it is written of Judas the 
son of perdition (Matt. xxvii. 3), werapednOels arrétpewe, he 
repented and went and hanged himself, and so constantly 
in other places. But that repentance to which remission 
of sins and salvation is promised, is perpetually expressed 
by the word weravova, which signifieth a thorough change 
of the heart and soul, of the life and actions.’ 

Let me, before proceeding further, correct a slight in- 
accuracy in this statement. MerapéXeva nowhere occurs 
in the N. T.; only once in the Old (Hos. xi. 8). So far as 
we are dealing with N..T. synonyms, itis properly between 
the verbs alone that the comparison can be instituted, and 
a distinction drawn; though, indeed, what stands good of 
them will stand good of their substantives as well. But 
even after this correction made, the statement will itself 
need a certain qualification. Jeremy Taylor allows as 
much ; whose words—they occur in his great treatise, On 
the Doctrine and Practice of Repentance, ch. ii. 1, 2—areas 
follows: ‘The Greeks use two words to express this duty, 
petapéreca and petavoa. Metapédevais from petapenrcio bat, 
post factum angi et cruciari, to be afflicted in mind, to be 
troubled for our former folly; it is Svcapéornows eh 
mempaypévo.s, saith Phavorinus, a being displeased for what 
we have done, and it is generally used for all sorts of re- 
pentance ; but more properly to signify either the beginning 
of a good, or the whole state of an ineffective, repentance. 
In the first sense we find it in St. Matthew, tpets 82 iddvtes 
ov meTEWErnOnre VoTEpoV TOU TLTTEDTaL AUTO, ‘and ye, seeing, 
did not repent that ye might believe Him.’ Of the second 
sense we have an example in Judas, wetapednjOers arréotpere, 
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he “‘repented” too, but the end of it was he died with 
anguish and despair. . . . There is in this repentance a 
sorrow for what is done, a disliking of the thing with its 
consequents and effect, and so far also it is a change of 
mind. But it goes no further than so far to change the 
mind that it brings trouble and sorrow, and such things 
as are the natural events of it. . . . When there was a 
difference made, wetavova was the better word, which does 
not properly signify the sorrow for having done amiss, but 
something that is nobler than it, but brought in at the 
gate of sorrow. For 7» cata Ozov AUT, a godly sorrow, 
that is petayédea, or the first beginning of repentance, 
petdvotay Katepyatetat, worketh this better repentance, 
peTavotav aweTapéehntoy and eis cwrnpiav.’ Thus far Jeremy 
Taylor. Presently, however, he admits that ‘ however the 
grammarians may distinguish them, yet the words are 
used promiscuously,’ and that no rigid line of discrimina- 
tion can be drawn between them as some have attempted 
to draw. ‘This in its measure is true, yet not so true but 
that a predominant use of one and of the other can very 
clearly be traced. There was, as is well known, a conflict 
between the early Reformers and the Roman Catholic 
divines whether ‘poenitentia,’ as the latter affirmed, or 
‘resipiscentia,’ as Beza and the others, was the better 
Latin rendering of wetdvoia. There was much to be said 
on both sides; but it is clear that if the standing word 
had been perapércca, and not petdvora, this would have 
told to a certain degree in favour of the Roman Catholic 
‘view. ‘ Pcenitentia,’ says Augustine (De Ver. et Fals. Pen. 
G, Vill.) 5." est queedam dolentis vindicta, semper puniens in 
se quod dolet commisisse.’ 

Meravoety is properly to know after, as mpovosiv to know 
before, and perdvora afterknowledge, as mpovora foreknow- 
ledge; which is well brought out by Clement of Alexan- 
dria (Strom. ii. 6): ef éf’ obs jwaprev perevonoer, ei civerw 
2raBev éd’ ols irtaiwev, Kal peTéyvwo, OmEp EoTl, peTa TadTA 
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2Zyvo Bpadeia yap yaots, petdvoia. So inthe Florilegium 
of Stobzeus, i. 14: od wetavoeiv Gdra Trpovoeiv ypy Tov avdpa 
Tov copov. At its next step perdvova signifies the change 
of mind consequent on this after-knowledge; thus Tertul- 
lian (Adv. Marcion. ii. 24): ‘In Greco sermone pceniten- 
tie nomen non ex delicti confessione, sed ex animi demu- 
tatione, compositum est.’ At its third, itis regret for the 
course pursued ; resulting from the change of mind con- 
sequent on this after-knowledge; with a dvaapéornous, or 
displeasure with oneself thereupon ; ‘ passio quedam animi 
quze veniat de offensd sententiz prioris,’ which, as Ter- 
tullian (De Penit. 1) affirms, was all that the heathen 
understood by it. At this stage of its meaning it is found 
associated with Snypyos (Plutarch, Quom. Am. ab Adul. 12) ; 
with aicytvn (De Virt. Mor. 12) ; with 7o@os (Pericles, 10; 
ef. Lucian, De Saltat. 84). Last of all it signifies change 
of conduct for the future, springing from all this. At the 
same time this change of mind, and of action upon this 
following, may be quite as well a change for the worse 
as for the better; there is no need that it should bea 
‘resipiscentia’ as well; this is quite a Christian super- 
addition to the word. Thus A. Gellius (xvii. 1. 6): ‘ Pe- 
nitere tum dicere solemus, cum que ipsi fecimus, aut quee 
de nostra voluntate nostroque consilio facta sunt, ea nobis 
post incipiunt displicere, sententiamque in iis nostram 
demutamus.’ In like manner Plutarch (Sept. Sap. Conv. 
21) tells us of two murderers, who, having spared a child, 
afterwards ‘repented’ (werevdnoav), and sought to slay 
it; petauérera is used by him in the same sense of a 
repenting of good (De Ser. Num. Vin. 11); so that here 
also Tertullian had right in his complaint (De Penit. 1) : 
‘Quam autemin penitentize actu irrationaliter deversentur 
[ethnici], vel uno isto satis erit expedire, cum illam etiam 
in bonis actis suis adhibent. Poenitet fidei, amoris, sim- 
plicitatis, patientiz, misericordiz, prout quid in ingratiam 
cecidit.’ The regret may be, and often is, quite uncon- 
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nected with the sense of any wrong done, of the violation 
of any moral law, may be simply what our fathers were 
wont to call ‘ hadiwist’ (had-I-wist better, I should have 
acted otherwise) ; thus see Plutarch, De Lib. Ed. 14 ; Sept. 
Sap. Conv. 12; De Soler. Anim. 3: dwn SV adynddvos, Hv 
HeTavotav ovouatoper, ‘ displeasure with oneself, proceeding 
from pain, which we call repentance’ (Holland). That 
it had sometimes, though rarely, an ethical meaning, 
none would of course deny, in which sense Plutarch 
(De Ser. Num. Vin. 6) has a passage in wonderful har- 
mony with Rom. il. 4; and another (De Trang. Animi, 
19), inwhich petapédera and petdvova are interchangeably 
used. 

It is only after werdvova has been taken up into the uses 
of Scripture, or of writers dependant on Scripture, that it 
comes predominantly to mean a change of mind, taking a 
wiser view of the past, cvvalc@nous uyis 2p’ ots érpakev 
atorots (Phavorinus), a regret for the ill done in that past, 
and out ofall this a change of life for the better; éarvotpodp?) 
tov Biov (Clement of Alexandria, Strom. ii. 245 a), or 
as Plato already had, in part at least, described it, 
peTactpody amo TOV oKiov etl TO pos (Rep. vil. 532 b) 
mepioTpopny, wuyhs Tepraywyy (Rep. vii. 521 c). This is 
all imported into, does not etymologically nor yet by 
primary usage lie in, the word. Not very frequent in the 
Septuagint or the Apocrypha (yet see Ecclus. xliv. 15; 
Wisd. xi. 24; xii. 10, 19; and for the verb, Jer. viii. 6), 
it is common in Philo, who joins petdvova with Bertiwors 
(De Abrah. 3), explaining it as pos To BéXtuov 1) petaBory 
(abid. and De Pen. 2); while in the N. T. peravosiy and 
petdvota, whenever they are used in the N. T., and it is 
singular how rarely this in the writings of St. Paulis the 
case, peTavoeiv but once (2 Cor. xii. 21), and petdvova only 
four times (Rom. ii. 4; 2 Cor. vil. 9, 10; 2 Tim. ii. 25), 
are never employed in other than an ethical sense; ‘die 
unter Schmerz der Reue sich im Personleben des Menschen 

62 
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vollziehende radicale Umstimmung,’ Delitzsch has finely 
described it. 

But while thus weravoeivand petavora gradually advanced 
in depth and fulness of meaning, till they became the fixed 
and recognized words to express that mighty change in 
mind, heart, and life wrought by the Spirit of God (‘such 
a virtuous alteration of the mind and purpose as begets a 
like virtuous change in the life and practice,’ Kettlewell), 
which we call repentance; the like honour was very par- 
tially vouchsafed to werapéreca and petapéreoOas. The first, 
styled by Plutarch cértetpa datyov, and by him explained as 
n emt Tals iOovais, doar Tapavomot Kal axpatets, aiaxivn (De 
Gen. Soc. 22), associated by him with BapuvOupia (An Vit. ad 
Inf. 2), by Plato with tapayy (Rep. ix. 577 e; cf. Plutarch, 
De Cohib. Ird, 16), has been noted as never occurring in 
the N. T.; the second only five times; and designating on 
one of these the sorrow of this world which worketh 
death, of Judas Iscariot (Matt. xxvii. 3), and on another 
expressing, not the repentance of men, but the change of 
mind of God (Heb. vii. 21); and this while petdvoia occurs 
some five and twenty, and peravoeiv some five and thirty 
times. Those who deny that either in profane or sacred 
Greek any traceable difference existed between the words 
are able, in the former, to point to passages where peta- 
pédeva is used in all those senses which have been here 
claimed for petdvo.a, to others where the two are employed 
as convertible terms, and both to express remorse (Plutarch, 
De Trang. Anim. 19); in the latter, to passages in the 
N. T. where perapéreo@as implies all that petavoety would 
have implied (Matt. xxi. 29, 32). But all this freely 
admitted, there does remain, both in sacred and profane 
use, a very distinct preference for werdvova as the expression 
of the nobler repentance. This we might, indeed, have 
expected beforehand, from the relative etymological force 
of the words. He who has changed his mind about the 
past is in the way to change everything ; he who has an 
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after care may have little or nothing more than a selfish 
dread of the consequences of what he has done (Aristotle, 
Hithic. Nic. ix. 4. 10: petapenrslas of hadror yéuoucwv) ; so 
that the long dispute on the relation of these words with 
one another may be summed up in the statement of Bengel, 
which seems to me to express the exact truth of the 
matter; allowing a difference, but not urging it too far 
(Gnomon N.T.; 2 Cor. vii. 10): ‘ Vietymi weravora proprie 
est mentis, werawédeva voluntatis; quod illa sententiam, 
heec solicitudinem vel potius studium mutatum dicat. .. . 
Utrumque ergo dicitur de eo, quem facti consiliive pcenitet, 
sive peenitentia bona sit sive mala, sive male rei sive bone, 
sive cum mutatione actionum in posterum, sive citra eam. 
Veruntamen si usum spectes, petayércca plerunque est 
péoov vocabulum, et refertur potissimum ad actiones sin- 
gulares: wetdvoca vero, in N.T. presertim, in bonam partem 
sumitur, quo notatur poenitentia totius vite ipsorumque 
nostri quodammodo: sive tota illa beata mentis post 
errorem et peccata reminiscentia, cum omnibus affectibus 
eam ingredientibus, quam fructus digni sequuntur. Hine 
fit ut peravoeiy seepe in imperativo ponatur, wetapenreiobar 
nunquam: ceteris autem locis, ubicunque perdvoca legitur, 
peTapénretay possis substituere: sed non contra.’ Compare 
Witsius, De Gicon. Feed. Dei, iii. 12. 130-136; Girdlestone, 
Old Testament Synonyms, p. 153 sqq. 


§ lxx. popdy, cxfpa, ida. 
THESE words are none of them of frequent recurrence in 
the N. T., wopd7 occurring there only twice (Mark xvi. 12; 
Phil. ii. 6) ; but compare popdocis (Rom. ii. 20; 2 Tim. iii, 
5) ; ovfjua not oftener (1 Cor. vii. 31; Phil. ii. 8); and idea 
only once (Matt. xxviii. 3). Mopd¢7 is ‘ form,’ ‘forma,’ 
‘gestalt’; oyhpa is ‘fashion,’ ‘ habitus,’ ‘ figur’; /dca, 
‘appearance,’ ‘species,’ ‘erscheinung.’ The first two, 
which occur not unfrequently together (Plutarch, Symp. 
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Vili. 2. 3), are objective; for the ‘form ’ and the ‘ fashion’ 
of a thing would exist, were it alone in the universe, and 
whether there were any to behold it or no. The other 
((8ga=etd0s, John v. 37) is subjective, the appearance of a 
thing implying some to whom this appearance is made; 
there must needs be a seer before there can be a seen. 
We may best study the distinction between popdy and 
oynpa, and at the same time estimate its importance, by aid 
of that great doctrinal passage (Phil. ii. 6-8), in which St. 
Paul speaks of the Eternal Word before his Incarnation 
as subsisting “in the form of God” (év popdy Oeod 
imdpyov), as assuming at his Incarnation “the form of a 
servant ” (soppy SovrAov AaBowv), and after his Incarnation 
and during his walk upon earth as “being found in 
fashion as a man” (cynpate eipeOels ws avOpwros). The 
Fathers were wont to urge the first phrase, év wopd7 Oeod 
vrdpyov, against the Arians (thus Hilary, De Trin. viii. 
45; Ambrose, Hp. 46; Gregory of Nyssa, Con. Eunom. 
4); and the Lutherans did the same against the 
Socinians, as a ‘dictum probans’ of the absolute divinity 
of the Son of God; that is, wopdy for them was here 
equivalent to ovcia or divots. This cannot, however, as is 
now generally acknowledged, be maintained. Doubtless 
there does lie in the words a proof of the divinity of 
Christ, but this implicitly and not explicitly. Mopdy is 
not=ovcla: at the same time none could be é popda 
@cov who was not God; as is well put by Bengel: ‘ Forma 
Dei non est natura divina, sed tamen is qui in forma 
Dei extabat, Deus est;’ and this because pop¢y, like the 
Latin ‘forma,’ the German ‘ gestalt,’ signifies the form 
as it is the utterance of the inner life ; not ‘being,’ but 
“mode of being,’ or better, ‘mode of existence’; and 
only God could have the mode of existence of God. But 
He who had thus been from eternity év woppy Ocod (John 
xvii. 5), took at his Incarnation popgyv Sovdov. The verity 
of his Incarnation is herein implied; there was nothing 
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docetic, nothing phantastic about it. His manner of 
existence was now that of a dovXos, that is, of a SodX0s Tod 
@cod: for in the midst of all our Lord’s humiliations He 
was never a dodAos dvOp@mav. Their didxovos He may 
have been, and from time to time eminently was (John 
xill. 4, 5; Matt. xx. 28); this was part of his tazelvwous 
mentioned in the next verse; but their Soddos never; 
they, on the contrary, his. It was with respect of God He 
so emptied Himself of his glory, that, from that manner 
of existence in which He thought it not robbery to be 
equal with God, He became his servant. 

The next clause, “and being found in fashion (cy7pare) 
as a man,” is very instructive for the distinguishing of 
oxyjpa from poppy. The verity of the Son’s Incarnation 
was expressed, as we have seen, in the popdyv SovaAou 
rAaBov.- These words which follow do but declare the 
outward facts which came under the knowledge of his 
fellow-men, with therefore an emphasis on «vpeGeis: He 
was by men found in fashion as a man, the oyjua here 
signifying his whole outward presentation, as Bengel puts 
it well: ‘cyjpa, habitus, cultus, vestitus, victus, gestus, 
sermones et actiones.’ In none of these did there appear 
any difference between Him and the other children of men. 
This superficial character of cyjua appears in its asso- 
ciation with such words as ypapa (Plato, Gorg. 20; Thecetet. 
163 b) and wroypady (Legg. v. 737 @) ; as in the definition of 
it which Plutarch gives (De Plac. Phil. 14): éoriv éripdavera 
Kal mepiypagy Kal mépas copatos. The two words are used 
in an instructive antithesis by Justin Martyr (1 Apol. 9). 

The distinction between them comes out very clearly 
in the compound verbs petacynpuartifev and petapoppodv. 
Thus if I were to change a Dutch garden into an Italian, 
this would be petacynwatiopos: but if I were to transform 
a garden into something wholly different, as into a city, 
this would be petauopdacis. It is possible for Satan 
petacynpatitew himself into an angel of light (2 Cor. xi. 
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14); he can take the whole outward semblance of such. 
But to any such change of his it would be impossible to 
apply the petapopdotobat: for this would imply a change 
not external but internal, not of accidents but of essence, 
which lies quite beyond his power. How fine and subtle 
is the variation of words at Rom. xu. 2; though ‘con- 
formed’ and ‘ transformed’? in our Translation have failed 
adequately to represent it. ‘Do not fall in,’ says the 
Apostle, ‘with the fleeting fashions of this world, nor be 
yourselves fashioned to them (pu cvaynuariferde), but 
undergo a deep abiding change (4\Xa petapopdodae) by 
the renewing of your mind, such as the Spirit of God 
alone can work in you’ (cf. 2 Cor. iii. 18). Theodoret, 
commenting on this verse, calls particular attention to 
this variation of the word used, a variation which it would 
task the highest skill of the English scholar adequately 
to reproduce in his own language. Among much else 
which is interesting, he says: 20/Sacxev dcop mpds Ta TapovTa 
Ths apeThs TO Sidhopov’ Tatra yap éxadsce oYipwa, THY 
apetnv 53 woppnv* % wophy O8 aAnOGv Trpaypatov onuavtiKn, 
70 88 oxyhpua evdiddutov yphua. Meyer perversely enough 
rejects all this, and has this note: ‘ Beide Worte stehen 
im Gegensatze nur durch die Pripositionen, ohne Differenz 
des Stamm-Verba;’ with whom Fritzsche agrees (in loc.). 
One can understand a commentator overlooking, but 
scarcely one denying, the significance of this change. 
For the very different uses of one word and the other, see 
Plutarch, Quom. Adul. ab Amic. 7, where both occur. 

At the resurrection Christ shall transfigure (weracyn- 
patios) the bodies of his saints (Phil. tii. 21; cf. 1 Cor. 
xv. 53); on which statement Calov remarks, ‘Ile pera- 


? The Authorized Version is the first which uses ‘ transformed ’ here ; 
Wiclif and the Rheims, both following closely the Vulgate, ‘transfigured,’ 
and the intermediate Reformed Versions, ‘changed into the fashion of.’ 
If the distinctions here drawn are correct, and if they stand, good in 
English as well as Greek, ‘ transformed’ is not the word. 
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oxnpatiopos non substantialem mutationem, sed acciden- 
talem, non ratione quidditatis corporis nostri, sed ratione 
qualitatum, salva, quidditate, importat:’ but the changes 
of heathen deities into wholly other shapes were wetapop- 
féces. Inthe petacynwaticpds there is transition, but 
no absolute solution of continuity. The butterfly, prophetic 
type of man’s resurrection, is immeasurably more beautiful 
than the grub, yet has been duly unfolded from it; but 
when Proteus transforms himself into a flame, a wild beast, 
a running stream (Virgil, Georg. iv. 442), each of these 
disconnected with all that went before, there is here a 
change not of the oyjya merely, but of the popdn (cf. 
Huripides, Hec. 1266; Plato, Locr. 104e). When the 
Evangelist records that after the resurrection Christ ap- 
peared to his disciples év érépa pop¢m (Mark xvi. 12), the 
words intimate to us how vast the mysterious change to 
which his body had been submitted, even as they are in 
keeping with the perewoppoOn of Matt. xvii. 2; Mark ix. 2; 
the transformation upon the Mount being a prophetic 
anticipation of that which hereafter should be ; compare 
Dan. iv. 33, where Nebuchadnezzar says of himself, 7 
poppy frou erréotpeer eis ee. 

The popdy then, it may be assumed, is of the essence of 
a thing.! We cannot conceive the thing as apart from this 
its formality, to use ‘ formality ’ in the old logical sense ; 
the cyja is its accident, having to do, not with the 
‘ quidditas,’ but the ‘ qualitas,’ and, whatever changes it 
may undergo, leaving the ‘ quidditas ’ untouched, the thing 
itself essentially, or formally, the same as it was before ; 
as one has said, popdy dicews cyjpa ews. Thus oyjpa 
Bacidxov (Lucian, Pise. 35; cf. Sophocles, Antig. 1148) is 
the whole outward array and adornment of a monarch— 
diadem, tiara, sceptre, robe (cf. Lucian, Hermot. 86)—all 


1 «La forme est nécessairement en rapport avec la matiére ou avec le 
fond. La figure au contraire est plus indépendante des objets; se con~ 
goit & part’ (Lafaye, Syn. Fran. p. 417). 
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which he might lay aside, and remain king notwithstand- 
ing. It in no sort belongs or adheres to the man as a 
part of himself. Thus Menander (Meineke, Fragm. Com. 


p- 985): i : 

mpaov Kakovpyos oXnm’ UmeurehOay avnp 

kexpuppevn Keirae trayls Tois mAnoiov. 
Thus, too, the cyjua Tod Koopod passes away (I Cor. vil. 
31), the image being here probably drawn from the shift- 
ing scenes of a theatre, but the xdcpos itself abides; there 
is no TéXos TO Koopod, but only Tod aiwvos, or TAY ai@vwr. 
For some valuable remarks on the distinction between 
poppy and oyfua see The Journal of Classical and Sacred 
Philology, No. 7, pp. 113, 116, 121; and the same drawn 
out more fully by Bishop Lightfoot, their author, in his 
Commentary on the Philippians, pp. 125-131. 

The use in Latin of ‘forma’ and ‘figura’ so far cor- 
responds with those severally of wop¢y and oyfya, that 
while ‘ figura forme’ occurs not rarely (‘veterem forme 
servare figuram’; ef. Cicero, Nat. Deor. i. 32), ‘forma 
figure’ never (see Déderlein, Latein. Syn. vol. iii. p. 87). 
Contrast too in English ‘deformed’ and ‘ disfigured.’ A 
hunchback is ‘ deformed,’ a man that has been beaten 
about the face may be ‘ disfigured’; the deformity is 
bound up in the very existence of the one; the disfigure- 
ment of the other may in a few days have quite passed 
away. In ‘ transformed’ and ‘ transfigured’ it is easy to 
recognize the same distinction. 

’1déa on the one occasion of its use in the N. T. (Matt. 
XXVliil. 3) is rendered ‘countenance,’ as at 2 Macc. iii. 16 
‘face.’ It is not a happy translation; ‘ appearance’ 
would be better; ‘species sub oculos cadens,’ not the 
thing itself, but the thing as beholden; thus Plato (Rep. 
ix. 588c), matte idéav Onplov rovkirov, ‘ Fashion to thy- 
self the image of a manifold beast’ ; so idza Tod rpocwov, 
the look of the countenance (Plutarch, Pyrr. 3, and often) ; 
ideg adds, fair to look on (Pindar, Olymp. xi. 122) ; ysdvos 
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idsa, the appearance of snow (Philo, Quod Det. Pot. Ins. 
48). Plutarch defines it, the last clause of his definition 
alone concerning us here (De Plac. Phil. i. 9): ida dori 
ovcia dowpwatos, avT? pay py bdectaca Kal’ abtny, cixovi- 
fovca S2 Tas auopdous bras, cal aitia ywougyn Ths TovTwv 
de(Eews. The word is constant to this definition, and to 
the idetv lying at its own base ; oftentimes it is manifestly 
so, as in the following quotation from Philo, which is 
further instructive as showing how fundamentally his doc- 
trine of the Logos differed from St. John’s, was in fact a 
denial of it in its most important element: o 62 trepave 
tovtav [Tav yepovBip] Adyos Oeios els opatnv odK HrOEV 
idgav (De Prof. 19).—On the distinction between cides and 
idga, and how far the Platonic philosophy admits a dis- 
tinction between them at all, see Stallbaum’s note on 
Plato’s Republic, x. 5966; Donaldson’s Cratylus, 3rd ed. 
p- 105; and Thompson’s note on Archer Butler’s Lectures, 
vol. li. p. 127. 


§ lxxi. ~Wuyixos, capxixos. 


Wuyixes occurs six times in the N. T. On three of these 
it cannot be said to have a distinctly ethical employment ; 
seeing that in them it is only the meanness of the cdua we- 
xixov which the faithful now bear about that is contrasted 
with the glory of the cdma mvevpatixoy which they shall 
bear (1 Cor. xv. 44 bis, 46). On the other three occasions 
a moral emphasis rests on the word, and in every instance 
a most depreciatory. Thus St. Paul declares the yuyuxds 
receives not and cannot receive, as having no organ for 
their reception, the things of the Spirit of God (1 Cor. i. 
14); St. James (iii. 15) characterizes the wisdom which 
is Wuyxixy, as also éiyevos, ‘earthly,’ and dapoviwdys, 
‘ devilish; ’ St. Jude explains the Wuyixoi as those mvetpa 
pm 2xovres (ver. 19). The word nowhere appears in the 
Septuagint; but yuyveds in the sense of ‘heartily’ (=é« 
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~uxijs, Col. iii. 23) twice in the Apocrypha (2 Mace. iv. 
373; Kivi24)s 

It is at first with something of surprise that we find 
auxixds thus employed, and keeping this company; and 
the modern fashion of talking about the soul, as though it 
were the highest part of man, does not diminish this sur- 
prise ; would rather lead us to expect to find it associated 
with mvevyartixds, as though there were only light shades 
of distinction between them. But, indeed, this (which 
thus takes us by surprise) is characteristic of the inner 
differences between Christian and heathen, and indicative 
of those better gifts and graces which the Dispensation of 
the Spirit has brought into the world. Wvyixds, continu- 
ally used as the highest in later classical Greek literature— 
the word appears first in Aristotle—being there opposed 
to capxixos (Plutarch, Ne Suav. Vivi Posse, 14), or, where 
there is no ethical antithesis, to cwuatixds (Aristotle, Ethie. 
Nic. iii. 10. 2; Plutarch, De Plac. Phil. i. 9; Polybius, vi. 
5. 7), and constantly employed in praise, must come down 
from its high estate, another so much greater than it being 
installed in the highest place of all. That old philosophy 
knew of nothing higher than the soul of man; but Reve- 
lation knows of the Spirit of God, and of Him making 
his habitation with men, and calling out an answering 
spirit in them. There was indeed a certain reaching out 
after this higher in the distinction which Lucretius and 
others drew between the ‘anima’ and the ‘ animus,’ 
giving, as they did, the nobler place to the last. <Ac- 
cording to Scripture the wuy7, no less than the capé, 
belongs to the lower region of man’s being; and if a double 
employment of wuy7 there (as at Matt. xvi. 26; Mark viii. 
35), requires a certain caution in this statement, it is at 
any rate plain that yvyixds is not a word of honour! any 

Hilary has not quite, however nearly, extricated himself from this 


notion, and in the following passage certainly ascribes more to the Wuyuxds 
than the Scriptures do, however plainly he sets him‘in opposition to thé 
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more than capxixos, being an epithet quite as freely ap- 
plied to this lower. The yuycxos of Scripture is one for 
whom the wuy7 is the highest motive power of life and 
action; in whom the mvedya, as the organ of the divine 
IIvedpa, is suppressed, dormant, for the time as good as 
extinct; whom the operations of this divine Spirit have 
never lifted into the region of spiritual things (Rom. vii. 
14; villi. 1; Jude ig). For a good collection of passages 
from the Greek Fathers in which puysxds is thus employed, 
see Suicer, Thes. s. v. 

It may be affirmed that the capxucds and the wuyids 
alike, in the language of Scripture, are set in opposition 
to the mvevpatixds. Both epithets ascribe to him of whom 
they are predicted a ruling principle antagonistic to the 
mvevpa, though they do not ascribe the same. When 
St. Paul reminds the Ephesians how they lived once, 
“ fulfilling the desires of the flesh and of the mind” (Ephes. 
ii. 3), he describes them first as capxixoi, and then as 
ayuycol: For, indeed, in men unregenerate there are two 
forms of the life lived apart from God; and, though every 
unregenerate man partakes of both, yet in some one is 
more predominant, and in some the other. There are 
capkixol, in whom the odpé is more the ruling principle, 
as there are yuyvxol, in whom the yuy7. It is quite true 
that odp£ is often used in the N. T. as covering that 
entire domain of our nature fallen and made subject to 


mvevparikos (Tract. an Ps. xiv. 3): ‘ Apostolus et carnalem [raped] 
hominem posuit, et animalem [yuxixdr], et spiritalem [wvevparixdy]; car- 
nalem, belluze modo divina et humana negligentem, cujus vita corporis 
famula sit, negotiosa cibo, somno, libidine. Animalis autem, qui ex 
judicio sensis humani quid decens honestumque sit, sentiat, atque ab 
omnibus vitiis animo suo auctore se referat, suo proprio sensu utilia et 
honesta dijudicans; ut pecuniam spernat, ut jejuniis parcus sit, ut am- 
bitione careat, ut voluptatibus resistat. Spiritalis autem est, cui superiora 
illa ad Dominum studia sint, et hoc quod agit, per scientiam Dei agat, 
intelligens et cognoscens quee sit voluntas Ejus, et sciens que ratio sit a 
Deo carnis assumpte, qui crucis triumphus, que mortis potestas, que in 
yirtute resurrectionis operatio.’ Compare Irenzus, v. 6. 
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vanity, in which sin springs up, and in which it moves 
(Rom. vii. 18; viii. 5). Thus the gpya ths capxos (Gal. 
v. 19-21) are not merely those sinful works that are 
wrought in and through the body, but those which move 
in the sphere and region of the mind as well; more than 
one half of those enumerated there belonging to the latter 
class. But for all this the word, covering at times the 
whole region of that in man which is alienated from God 
and from the life in God, must accept its limitation when 
the ywvy7 is brought in to claim that which is peculiarly 
its Own. : 

There is an admirable discussion on the difference 
between the words, in Bishop Reynolds’ Latin sermon on 
1 Cor. ii. 14, preached before the University of Oxferd, 
with the title Animalis Homo (Works, Lond. 1826, vol. iv. 
p- 349). I quote the most important paragraph bearing 
on the matter in hand: ‘Verum cum homo ex carne et 
anima constet, sitque anima pars hominis prestantior, 
quamvis szpius irregenitos, propter appetitum in vitia 
pronum, atque precipites concupiscentize motus, cdpxa et 
capxixovs Apostolus noster appellet ; hic tamen hujusmodi 
homines a prestantiore parte denominat, ut eos se intelli- 
gere ostendat, non qui libidinis mancipia sunt, et crassis 
concupiscentiis vel nativum lumen obruunt (hujusmodi 
enim homines ddoya fa vocat Apostolus, 2 Pet. ii. 12), 
sed homines sapientiz studio deditos, et qui ea sola, que 
stulta et absurda sunt, rejicere solent. Hic itaque yuyixoi 
sunt quotquot 7d mvedua odK« Exyovor (Jud. 19), utcunque 
alias exquisitissimis nature dotibus prefulgeant, uteunque 
potissimam partem, nempe animam, omnigend eruditione 
excolant, et rectissime ad prescriptum rationis vitam 
dirigant. Denique eos hic Wuyixods vocat, quos supra 
Sapientes, Scribas, Disquisitores, et istius seculi principes 
appellaverat, ut excludatur quidquid est native aut ac- 
quisite perfectionis, quo nature viribus assurgere possit 
ratio humana. Vuyios, 0 To wav Trois Noyiopois THs seyhs 
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didovs, Kal py vopltov dvobev Seicbar Bonbelas, ut recte 
Chrysostomus: qui denique nihil in se eximium habet, 
preter animam rationalem, cujus solius lucem ductumque 
sequitur.’ I add a few words of Grotius to the same effect 
(Annott. in N. T.; 1 Cor. ii. 14): ‘Non idem est uyixds 
avOpamos et capkixos. WVuyixos est qui humane tantum 
rationis luce ducitur, capxixos qui corporis affectibus guber- 
natur ; sed plerunque yuyexo/ aliqua in parte sunt capxixol, 
ut Greecorum philosophi scortatores, puerorum corruptores, 
gloriz aucupes, maledici, invidi. Verum hic [1 Cor. ii. 
14] nihil aliud designatur quam homo human4, tantum 
ratione nitens, quales erant Judzorum plerique et philo- 
sophi Greecorum.’ 

The question, how to translate yuyixds, is one not very 
easy to answer. ‘ Soulish,’ which some have proposed, has 
the advantage of standing in the same relation to ‘ soul’ 
that yuytxds does to Wuy7 and ‘ animalis’ to ‘anima’; but 
the word is hardly English, and would certainly convey 
no meaning at all to ordinary English readers. Wiclif 
rendered it ‘beastly,’ which, it need hardly be said, had 
nothing for him of the meaning of our ‘ bestial’ (see my 
Select Glossary, s. v.) ; but was simply =‘ animal’ (he found 
‘animalis’ in his Vulgate) ; the Rhemish ‘ sensual,’ which, 
at Jam. iii. 15; Jude 19, our Translators have adopted, 
substituting this for ‘ fleshly,’ which was in Cranmer’s and 
the Geneva Version. On the other three occasions they 
have rendered it ‘ natural.’ These are both unsatisfactory 
renderings, and ‘sensual’ more so now than at the time 
when our Version was made, ‘sensual’ and ‘sensuality’ 
having considerably modified their meaning since that 
time; and now implying a deeper degradation than once 
they did. On the whole subject of the relations of the yuy7 
to the odp£ and the sveipa, there is much very interest- 
ing, though not very easy to master, in Delitzsch’s Psycho- 
logy, English Version, pp. 109-128. 
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§ Ixxii. capxixds, capKwos. 


A piscussion on the relations between wuyixds and capkixds 
naturally draws after it one on the relations between cap- 
«ixds and another form of the same, odpxwos, which occurs 
three, or perhaps four, times in the N. T.; only once in- 
deed in the received text (2 Cor. iil. 3); but the evidence 
is overwhelming for the right it has to a place at Rom. 
vii. 14; Heb. vii. 16, as well, while a proponderance of 
evidence is in favour of allowing odpxuvos to stand also at 
1 Cor. iii. I. 

Words with the termination in -wos, petovotactixd as 
they are called, designating, as they most frequently do, 
the stuff of which anything is made (see Donaldson, 
Cratylus, 3rd edit. p. 458; Winer, Gramm. § xvi. 3; 
Fritzsche, Hp. ad Rom. vol. ii. p. 46), are common in the 
N.T.; thus Ovivos, of thyine wood (Rev. xviii. 12), ddduvos, 
of glass, glassen (Rev. iv. 6), taxiv@wos (Rev. ix. 17), dp- 
patios (Matt. iii. 4), dxavOwos (Mark xv. 17). One of 
these is sdpkwos, the only form of the word which classical 
antiquity recognized (capxuxos, like the Latin ‘ carnalis,’ 
having been called out by the ethical necessities of the 
Church), and at 2 Cor. iii. 3 well rendered ‘ fleshy’; that 
is, having flesh for the substance and material of which it 
is composed. I am unable to affirm that the word 
‘ fleshen’ ever existed in the English language. If it had 
done so, and still survived, it would be better still; for 
‘fleshy’ may be ‘ carnosus,’ as undoubtedly may cdpxwos 
as well (Plato, Legg. x. 906 c; Aristotle, Hthic. Nic. iii. 
9. 3), while ‘fleshen’ must mean what cdpxiwos means 
here, namely ‘carneus,’ or having flesh for its material. 
The former existence of such a word is not improbable, 
many of a like form having once been current, which have 
now passed away; as, for example, ‘stonen,’ ‘hornen,’ 
‘hairen,’ ‘clayen’ (all in Wiclif’s Bible), ‘threaden’ 
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(Shakespeare), ‘tinnen’ (Sylvester), ‘milken,’ ‘ breaden,’ 
‘reeden,’ with many more (see my English Past and Pre- 
_ sent, ioth edit. p. 256). Their perishing is to be regretted, 
for they were often by no means superfluous. The German 
has ‘steinig’ and ‘steinern,’ and finds use for both; as 
the Latin does for ‘lapidosus’ and ‘lapideus,’ for ‘ saxo- 
sus’ and ‘saxeus.? We might have done the same for 
‘stony’ and ‘stonen’; a ‘stony’ place is one where the 
stones are many, a ‘ stonen’ vessel would be a vessel made 
of stone (see John ii. 6; Rev. ix. 20, Wiclif’s Version, 
where the word is found). Or again, a ‘ glassy’ sea is a 
sea resembling glass, a ‘glassen’ sea is a sea made of 
glass. And thus too ‘ fleshly,’ ‘fleshy,’ and ‘ fleshen,’ 
would have been none too many; as little as are ‘ earthly,’ 
‘earthy,’ and ‘ earthen,’ for each of which we are able to 
find its own preper employment. 

‘Fleshly’ lusts (‘ carnal’ is the word ortener employed 
in our Translation, but in fixing the relations between 
capkixos and odpxuwos, it will be more convenient to em- 
ploy ‘fleshly ’ and ‘fleshy ’) are: lusts which move and stir 
in the ethical domain of the flesh, which have in that 
rebellious region of man’s corrupt and fallen nature their 
source and spring. Such are the capkicat érvdvpias (1 Pet. 
ii. 11), and the man is eapxixds who allows to the cap& 
a place which does not belong to it of right. It is in its 
place so long as it is under the dominion of the zvedyua, 
and receives a law from it; but becomes the source of all 
sin and all opposition to God so soon as the true positions 
of these are reversed, and that rules which should have 
been ruled. When indeed St. Paul says of the Corinthians 
(1 Cor. iii. 1) that they were odpxwwo1, he finds serious 
fault indeed with them; but the accusation is far less 
grave than if he had written capxxoi instead. He does 
not hereby charge them with positive active opposition to 
the Spirit of God—this is evident from the s vijmioe with 
which he proceeds to explain it—but only that they were 

Bi 
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intellectually as well as spiritually tarrying at the thresh- 
old of the faith (cf. Heb. v. 11, 12); making no progress, 
and content to remain where they were, when they might 
have been carried far onward by the mighty transforming 
powers of that Spirit freely given to them of God. He 
does not charge them in this word with being anti- 
spiritual, but only with being unspiritual, with being flesh 
and little more, when they might have been much more. 
He goes on indeed, at ver. 3, 4, to charge them with the 
eraver guilt of allowing the odp£ to work actively, as a 
ruling principle in them; and he consequently changes 
his word. They were not cdpxivor only, for no man and 
no Church can long tarry at this point, but capxuxoi as 
well, and, as such, full of “envying and strife and 
divisions.” 

In what way our Translators should have marked the 
distinction between odpxwos and capxixds here it is not 
so easy to suggest. It is most likely, indeed, that the 
difficulty did not so much as present itself to them, accept- 
ing, as they probably did, the received text, in which there 
is no variation of the words. At 2 Cor. ili. 3 all was 
plain before them: the cdpxiwvar maxes are, as they have 
given it well, the “ fleshy tables””; Krasmus observing to 
the point there, that cdpxtvos, not capxixds, is used, ‘ ut 
materiam intelligas, non qualitatem.’ St. Paul is drawing 
a contrast between the tables of stone on which the law of 
Moses was written and the tables of flesh on which 
Christ’s law is written, and exalting the last over the 
first; and so far from ‘fleshy’ there being a dishonour- 
able epithet, it is a most honourable, serving as it does to 
set forth the superiority of the new Law over the old—the 
one graven on dead tables of stone, the other on the 
hearts of living men (cf. Hzek. xi. 19; xxxvi. 26; Jer. 
xxxi. 33; Heb. viil. 10; x. 16). 
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§ lxxill. vo7, rvedpa, dvepos, Naira, Oiedra. 


From the words into comparison with which veda is 
here brought, it will be evident that it is proposed to deal 
with it in its natural and earthly, not in its supernatural 
and heavenly, meaning. Only I will observe, that on the 
relations between mvo7j and mvetya in this its higher sense 
there is a discussion in Augustine, De Civ. Dei, xiii. 22; 
cf. De Anim. et huj. Orig. i. 14, 19. The first three words 
of this group, as they designate not things heavenly but 
things earthly, differ from one another exactly as, accord- 
ing to Seneca, do.in the Latin ‘aér,’ ‘ spiritus,’ ‘ventus’ 
(Nat. Qu. v. 13): ‘Spiritum a vento motus! separat; vehe- 
mentior enim spiritus ventus est ; invicem spiritus leviter 
fluens aer.’ 

IIvon and rvedpua occur not seldom together, as at Isai. 
xlii. 5; lvii. 16; mvon conveying the impression of a lighter, 
gentler, motion of the air than mvedua, as ‘aura’ than 
‘ventus.’ Compare Aristotle (De Mundo, iv. 10): ra év dgpu 
TVEOVTA THEYpATA KadoUmEV avewous, avpas 62 Tas 2E Kypod 
hepopévas éxtrvoas. Pliny (Hp. v. 6) recognizes a similar 
distinction: ‘ Semper aér spiritu aliquo movetur ; frequen- 
tius tamen awras quam ventos habet’; Philo no less (Leg. 
Alleg. i. 14): mvonv 52, GXX’ ob mrvet wa eipncev, ws Suahopas 
ovons: TO fev yap TvEdWa vEevonTaL KaTa THY ioxydY Kal 
evtoviav Kar Stvapmw' 4 O& Tv0n ws dv a’pd Tis éoTL Kal ava- 
Ouplacis jpepaia kal mpasia. Against this may be urged, 
that in one of the two places where wvoy occurs in the 
N. T., namely Acts ii. 2, the epithet Acasa is attached to it, 
and it plainly is used of a strong and vehement wind (cf. 
Job xxxvii. 9). But, as De Wette has observed, this may 
be sufficiently accounted for by the fact that on that occa- 
sion it was necessary to reserve mvetdua for the higher 

1 So quoted by Déderlein ; but the edition of Seneca before me reads 


modus.’ 
Tt 2 
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spiritual gift, whereof this zvo7 was the sign and symbol ; 
and it would have introduced a perplexing repetition to 
have already employed zrvedua here. 

IIvedua is seldom used in the N. T.—indeed only at 
John iii. 8; Heb. i. 7 (in this last place not certainly )— 
for wind; but in the Septuagint often, as at Gen. viii. 1; 
Ezek. xxxvii. 9; Eccles. xi. 5. The rendering of 1 in 
this last passage by ‘spirit,’ and not, as so often, by 
‘wind’ (Job i. 19; Ps. exlviii. 8), in our English Version, 
is to be regretted, obscuring as it does the remarkable 
connexion between this saying of the Preacher and our 
Lord’s words to Nicodemus (John iii. 8). He, who ever 
loves to move in the sphere and region of the O. T., in 
those words of his, “‘ The wind bloweth where it listeth,” 
takes up words of Hcclesiastes, “Thou knowest not what 
is the way of the wind ;” the Preacher having thus already 
indicated of what higher mysteries these courses of the 
winds, not to be traced by man, were the symbol. Ilveipa 
is found often in the Septuagint in connexion with zrvov, 
but generally in a figurative sense (Job xxxiii. 4; Isai. 
xlii. 5; lvii. 16; and at 2 Sam. xxii. 16: avon mvevparos). 

Of dvepos Aristotle (De Mund. 4) gives this account: 
ovdsv yap zou dvewos TANY anp TONS péwv Kal AOpoos, doTes 
dpa Kab mvedpa NEyeTaL: we may compare Hippocrates: 
divewos yap éoTt Hépos pedua Kal yedua. Like ‘ventus’ and 
‘wind,’ dveyos is usually the strong, oftentimes the tem- 
pestuous, wind (1 Kin. xix. 11; Jobi. 19; Matt. vii. 25; 
John vi. 18; Acts xxvii. 14; Jam. iii. 4; Plutarch, Pree. 
Con). 12). It is interesting and instructive to observe that 
our Lord, or rather the inspired reporter of his conversa- 
tion with Nicodemus, which itself no doubt took place in 
Aramaic, uses not dveyos, but mvedua, as has been noted 
already, when he would seek analogies in the natural 
world for the mysterious movements, not to be traced 
by human eye, of the Holy Spirit; and this, doubtless, 
because there is nothing fierce or violent, but all measured 
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in his operation; while on the other hand, when St. Paul 
would describe men violently blown about and tempested 
on a sea of error, he speaks of them as xrAvdwvibdpevor Kal 
mepepepopevor mavtl dvépw ths SidacKadlas (Ephes. iv. 14; 
cf. Jude 12 with 2 Pet. ii. 17). 

Aaidar is a word of uncertain derivation. It is probably 
formed by reduplication, and is meant to be imitative in 
sound of that which it designates. We meet it three 
times in the N. T. (Mark iv. 37; Luke viii. 23; 2 Pet. ii. 
17); oftener, but not often, in the Septuagint. It is our 
* squall’; but with something more formidable about it 
than we commonly ascribe to the squall. Thus J. H. H. 
Schmidt, who, in his Synonymzk, vol. ii. p. 218 sqq., has a 
very careful and full discussion on the whole group of 
words having to do with wind and weather, and the phe- 
nomena which these present, words in which the Greek 
language, as might be expected, is singularly rich, writes 
on Aairay thus: ‘Die Alten verstanden darunter ganz 
allsemein den unstiten, aus finsteren Gewoélk hervor- 
brechenden mit Regengiissen verbundenen hin und her to- 
benden Sturm.’ And examples which he gives quite bear 
out this statement; it is, as Hesychius explains it, avéwou 
cvotpodi we? Setod: or as Suidas, who brings in the fur- 
ther notion of darkness, per’ avéuav duBpos Kat cxdros: the 
constant association in Homer of the epithets xeAaw7 and 
épeuvn with AatAay certainly implying that this feature 
of it, namely the darkness which goes along with it, 
should not be passed over (Il. xi. 747 5 Xvi. 384; XX. 51). 

OvedAa, joined with yvodos whenever it occurs in the 
Septuagint, namely at Deut. iv. 11; v. 22; Exod. x. 22, 
is found in the N. T. only at Heb. xii. 18, and sounds there 
rather as a reminiscence from the Septuagint, than a word 
which the writer would have otherwise employed. Schmidt 
is at much pains to distinguish it from the Homeric 
dedXxa, but with the difference between these we have 
nothing to do. It is sufficient to say that in the QveAa, 
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which is often a natural phenomenon wilder and fiercer, 
as it would seem, than the Aairay itself, there is not 
seldom the mingling in conflict of many opposing winds 
- (Homer, Od. v. 319; xii. 290), something of the turbulent 
cyclone. 


§ Ixxiv. dSoxipafa, mreipalo. 


THESE words occur not seldom together, as at 2 Cor. xiii. 
5; Ps. xciv. 10 (at Heb. iii. 9 the better reading is 2v dox- 
pacia); but notwithstanding that they are both in our 
English Version rendered ‘ prove’ (John vi. 6; Luke xiv. 
19), both ‘try’ (Rev. ii. 2; 1 Cor. iii. 13), both ‘ examine’ 
(1 Cor. xi. 28; 2 Cor. xiii. 5), they are not perfectly 
synonymous. In doxeudferv, which has four other render- 
ings in our Version,—namely, ‘discern’ (Luke xii. 56); 
‘like’ (Rom. i. 18); ‘approve’ (Rom. ii. 18); ‘allow’ 
(Rom. xiv. 22),—lies ever the notion of proving a thing 
whether it be worthy to be received or not, being, as it is, 
nearly connected with déyec@ar. In classical Greek it is 
the technical word for putting money to the doxiu or 
proof, by aid of the doxiycov or test (Plato, Timeus, 65 c; 
Plutarch, Def. Orac. 21); that which endures this proof 
being doxcpos, that which fails adox.wos, which words it 
will be well to recollect are not, at least immediately, con- 
nected with Soxcudfew, but with déyec0ar. Resting on the 
fact that this proving is through fire (1 Cor. iii. 13), doxe- 
pafew and rupodv are often found together (Ps. xcv. 9; 
Jer. ix. 7). As employed in the N. T. doxcuafew almost 
always implies that the proof is victoriously surmounted, 
the proved is also approved (2 Cor. viii. 8; 1 Thess. ii. 4 5 
1 Tim. ili. 10), just as in English we speak of tried men 
(= dedoxipacpévot), meaning not merely those who have 
been tested, but who have stood the test. It is then very 
nearly equivalent to d&odv (1 Thess. ii. 4; ef. Plutareh, 
Thes. 12). Sometimes the word will advance even a step 
further, and signify not merely to approve the proved, but 
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to select or choose the approved (Xenophon, Anab. iii. 3. 
12; cf. Rom. i. 28). 

But on the dexyuacta there follows for the most part not 
merely a victorious coming out of the trial, but it is further 
implied that the trial was itself made in the expectation 
and hope that the issue would be such; at all events, with 
no contrary hope or expectation. The ore is not thrown 
into the fining pot—and this is the image which con- 
tinually underlies the use of the word in the O. T. (Zech. 
xili. 9; Prov. vili. 103 xvii. 3; xxvii. 21; Ps: lxv. 10; 
Jer. ix. 7; Ecclus. i. 5; Wisd. iii. 6; cf. 1 Pet. iL 7)— 
except in the expectation and belief that, whatever of 
dross may be found mingled with it, yet it is not all dross, 
but that some good metal, and better now than before, will 
come forth from the fiery trial (Heb. xii. 5-11; 2 Macc. 
vi. 12-16). It isever so with the proofs to which He who 
sits as a Refiner in his Church submits his own ; his inten- 
tion in these being ever, not indeed to find his saints pure 
gold (for that He knows they are not), but to make them 
such ; to purge out their dross, never to make evident that 
they are ail dross. As such, Heis doxtuaotns Tav kapdiav 
(1 Thess. ii. 4; Jer. xi. 20; Ps. xvi. 4) ; assuch, Job could 
say of Him, using another equivalent word, dvéxpwé pe 
@omep TO xpvoiov (Xxili. 10). To Him, as such, his people 
pray, in words like those of Abelard, expounding the sixth 
petition of the Lord’s Prayer, ‘Da ut per tentationem 
probemur, non reprobemur.’? And here is the point of 
divergence between doxtuafew and aeipdfew, as will be 
plain when the latter word has been a little considered. 

This putting to the proof may have quite another in- 
tention, as it may have quite another issue and end, than 
such as have been just described; nay, it certainly will 
have such in the case of the false-hearted, and those who 
belong to God only in semblance and in show. Being 
‘proved’ or tempted, they will appear to be what they 
have always been; and this fact, though not overruling all 
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the uses of recpdferv, does yet predominantly affect them. 
Nothing in the word itself required that it should oftenest 
sionify a making trial with the intention and hope of 
entangling the person tried im sin. ITewpafewv, connected 
with ‘ perior,’ ‘experior,’ ve/pw, means properly no more 
than to make an experience of (rreipav XapBdvesw, Heb. xi. 
29, 36); to pierce or search into (thus of the wicked it is 
said, trewpdfovor Odvatov, Wisd. ti. 25; cf. xn. 26; Ecclus. 
xxxix. 4); or to attempt (Acts xvi. 7; xxiv. 6). It came 
next to signify the trying intentionally, and with the pur- 
pose of discovering what of good or evil, of power or weak- 
ness, was in a person or thing (Matt. xvi. 1; xix. 3; xxii. 
18; 1 Kin. x. 1); or, where this was already known to the 
trier, revealing the same to the tried themselves; as when 
St. Paul addresses the Corinthians, éavrovs mreipdfere, 
“try,” or, as we have it, “examine yourselves” (2 Cor. 
xill. 5). It is thus that sinners are said to tempt God 
(Matt. iv. 7 [éerespatew]; Acts v. 9; 1 Cor. x.9; Wisd. i. 
2), putting Him to the proof, refusing to believe Him on 
his own word, or till He has manifested his power. At this 
stage, too, of the word’s history and successive usages we 
must arrest it, when we affirm of God that He ‘ tempts” 
men (Heb. xi. 17; ef. Gen. xxii. t; Exod. xv. 25; Deut. 
xill. 3); in no other sense or intention ean He do this 
(Jam. 1. 13); but because He does témpt in this sense 
(yupvacias yaplv Kal avappyoews, Heumenius), and because 
of the self-knowledge which may be won through these 
temptations,—so that men may, and often do, come out 
of them holier, humbler, stronger than they were when 
they entered in,1—St. James is able to say, “Count it all 


1 Augustine (Serm. Ixxi. c. 10): ‘In eo quod dictum est, Deus ne- 
minem tentat, non omni sed quodam tentationis modo Deus neminem 
tentare intelligendus est: ne falsum sit illud quod scriptum est, Tentat 
vos Dominus Deus vester [Deut. xiii. 3]; et ne Christum negemus Deum, 
vel dicamus falsum Hvangelium, ubi legimus quia interrogabat discipulum, 
tentans eum [Joh. vi. 5]. Est enim tentatio adducens peccatum, qua 
Deus neminem tentat; et est tentatio prohans fidem, qua et Deus tentare 
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joy when ye fall into divers temptations” (i.2; cf. ver. 12). 
But the word itself enters on another stage of meaning. 
The melancholy fact that men so often break down under 
temptation gives to meipdfew a predominant sense of 
putting to the proof with the intention and the hope that 
the ‘ proved’ may not turn out ‘approved,’ but ‘repro- 
bate’; may break down under the proof; and thus the 
word is constantly applied to the solicitations and sug- 
gestions of Satan (Matt. iv. 1; 1 Cor. vil. 5; Rev. ii. 10), 
which are always made with such a malicious hope, he 
himself bearing the name of ‘ The Tempter’ (Matt. iv. 3; 
1 Thess. iii. 5), and evermore revealing himself as such 
(Gen. ili. 1, 4, 5; 1 Chron. xxi. 1). 

We may say then in conclusion, that while reipdfeuw 
may be used, but exceptionally, of God, doxipafew could 
not be used of Satan, seeing that he never proves that he 
may approve, nor tests that he may accept. 


§ Ixxv. codia, ppovnats, yvaats, ériyvoats. 


Lodia, ppdvycis, and yvaous occur together, Dan. i. 4, 17. 
They are all ascribed to God (g¢povnovs not in the N. T., 
for Ephes. i. 8 is not in point); codia and yvao.s, Rom. 
ix. 333; povnots and codia, Prov. iii. 19; Jer. x. 12. There 
have been various attempts to divide to each its own 
proper sphere of meaning. These, not always running 
in exactly the same lines, have this in common, that in all 
copia is recognized as expressing the highest and noblest ; 
being, as Clement of Alexandria has it (Pedag. ii. 2), Oetwv 
kal avOpwrivev tmpayydtov émictnun; adding, however, 
elsewhere, as the Stoics had done before him, cal tdv TovTwr 
aitiwy (Strom. i. 3)... Augustine distinguishes between it 


dignatur.’ Cf. Serm. lvii.c. 9: Enarr.in Ps. lv.1; Serm.ii. c. 3: ‘Deus 
tentat, ut doceat: diabolus tentat, ut decipiat.’ 

1 On the relation of pirogopia (ris Trav dvrwy.del emiaorhpns bpekis, 
Plato, Def. 414; , dpe&is ris Ocias codias, Id., quoted by Diogenes 
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and yvaots as follows (De Dw. Quest. ii. qu. 2): ‘ Hee ita 
discerni solent, ut sapientia [copia] pertineat ad intel- 
lectum eternorum, scientia [yvaous] vero ad ea que sensi- 
and for a much fuller discussion 
to the same effect see De Trin. xii. 22-243 Xiv. 3. 

Very much the same distinction has been drawn between 
copia and ¢pdvnois: as by Philo, who defining ¢povnats as 
the mean between craftiness and folly, wzon mavovpylas Kal 


bus corporis experimur ;’ 


poplas ppovycis (Quod Deus Imm. 35), gives elsewhere this 
distinction between it and codia (De Prem. et Pen. 14): 
copia piv yap mpos Oepatrelav Bed, dpdvnats 2 Tpos avOpw- 
aivov Biov dvwoiknow. This was indeed the familiar and 
recognized distinction, as witness the words of Cicero (De 
Off. ii. 43): ‘ Princeps omnium virtutum est illa sapientia 
quam godfay Greci vocant. Prudentiam enim, quain 
Greci dpovncy dicunt, aliam quandam intelligimus, que 
est rerum expetendarum, fugiendarumque scientia; illa 
autem sapientia, quam principem dixi, rerum est divinarum 
atque humanarum scientia’ (cf. Tusc. iv. 26; Seneca, Hp. 
8&5). In all this he is following in the steps of Aristotle, 
who is careful above all to bring out the practical cha- 
racter of dpovno.s, and to put it in sharp contrast with 
ctiveows, which, as in as many words he teaches, is the 
critical faculty. One acts, the other judges. This is his 
account of dpdvnais (Ethic. Nic. vi. 5. 4): &&is adnOns peta 
AOyou TpaktiKn Tepl TA avOporw ayaa Kal Kaxd: and 
again (Rhet.i. 9): goTwv apeTyn dvavoias, KaP Hv ev Bounrev- 
ec0at Svvavtar wept ayabav Kal Kax@v Tov cipnuevor zis 
evdaoviav. Not otherwise Aristo the Peripatetic (see 
Plutarch, De Virt. Mor. 2): 7 apeTh Towntéa emicKxoTrobca 
Kal pay Tomtéa KéxrynTar ppdvynois: and see too ch. 5, 
where he has some excellent words, discriminating between 


Laertius, ili. 63; éemerndevors coipias, Philo, De Cong. Erud. Grat. xiv. ; 
‘studium virtutis, sed per ipsam virtutem,’ Seneca, Ep. 89. 7) to codia 
see Clement of Alexandria, Strom. i. 5. The word first appears in 
Herodotus, i 50; for a sketch of its history, see Ueberweg, p. I. 
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these. It is plain from the references and quotations 
just made that the Christian Fathers have drawn their 
distinctions here from the schools of heathen philosophy, 
with only such widening and deepening of meaning as 
must necessarily follow when the ethical and philosophical 
terms of a lower are assumed into the service of a higher ; 
thus compare Zeller, Philos. d. Griechen, ili. 1. 222. 

We may affirm with confidence that codia is never in 
Scripture ascribed to other than God or good men, except 
in an ironical sense, and with the express addition, or sub- 
audition, of tod Kécpov tovrou (1 Cor. i. 20), Tod aldvos 
rovtov (1 Cor. ii. 6), or some such words (2 Cor. i. 12); 
nor are any of the children of this world called cogoé 
except with this tacit or expressed irony (Luke x. 21); 
being never more than the gdcxovtes civat copot of Rom. 
i, 22. For, indeed, if cod¢éa includes the striving after 
the best ends as well as the using of the best means, is 
mental excellence in its highest and fullest sense (cf. 
Aristotle, Hthic. Nic. vi. 7. 3), there can be no wisdom dis- 
joined from goodness, even as Plato had said long ago 
(Menex. 19): waca ériotipn yopilopévn Sixatootvns Kal Ths 
adAns apethis, Tavoupyla ov copia palverar: to which Ecclus. 
xix. 20, 22, offers a fine parallel. So, too, the Socrates of 
Xenophon (Mem. iii. 9) refuses to separate, or even by a 
definition to distinguish, codla from owdpocvvn, from 
dixatoovvn, or indeed from any other virtue. It will follow 
that the true antithesis to codes is rather dvontos (Rom. i. 
14) than dovveros; for, while the dovvéros need not be 
more than intellectually deficient, in the avonros there is 
always a moral fault lying behind the intellectual; the 
voos, the highest knowing power in man, the organ by 
which divine things are apprehended and known, being 
the ultimate seat of the error (Luke xxiv. 25, @ dvéntot Kai 
Bpadets TH xapdia: Gal. iii. 1, 3; 1 Tim. vi. 9; Tit. iii. 3). 
”Avowa (Luke vi. 11; 2 Tim. iii. 9) is ever the foolishness 
which is akin to and derived from wickedness, even as 
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codia is the wisdom which is akin to goodness, or rather 
is goodness itself contemplated from one particular point 
of view ; as indeed the wisdom which only the good can 
possess. Ammon, a modern German rationalist, gives 
not badly a definition of the codds or ‘sapiens ’; 1.e. ‘ cog- 
nitione optimi, et adminiculorum ad id efficiendum idoneo- 
rum instructus.’ 

But dpdvynois, being 2 right use and application of the 
g¢pynv, isa middle term. It may be akin to codéa (Prov. 
X. 23),—they are interchangeably used by Plato (Symp. 
202 a),—but it may also be akin to wavoupyia (Job v. 13; 
Wisd. xvii. 7). Itskilfully adapts its means to the attain- 
ment of the ends which it desires; but whether the ends 
themselves which are proposed are good, of this it affirms 
nothing. On the different kinds of dpdvncus, and the very 
different senses in which ¢pdvycis is employed, see Basil 
the Great, Hom. in Prine. Prov. § 6. It is true that as 
often as ¢pdvnors occurs in the N. T. (év dpovyce Sixalov, 
Luke i. 17; copia xal dpovnces, Hphes. i. 8), it is used of 
a laudable prudence, but for all this ppdvnous is not wisdom, 
nor the dpdviywos the wise; and Augustine (De Gen. ad 
Int. xi. 2) has perfect right when he objects to the 
‘ sapientissimus,’ with which his Latin Version had ren- 
dered ¢poviswratos at Gen. iii. 1, saying, ‘Abusione 
nominis sapientia dicitur in malo; ’ cf. Con. Guad. i. 5. 
And the same objection, as has been often urged, holds 
good against the “ wise as serpents’ (Matt. x. 16), “wiser 
than the children of light” (Luke xvi. 8), of our own 
Version.! 

On the distinction between codia and yvdors Bengel 
has the following note (Gnomon, in 1 Cor. xii. 8): ‘Tllud 
eertum, quod, ubi Deo ascribuntur, in solis objectis dif- 
ferunt; vid. Rom. xi. 83. Ubi fidelibus tribuuntur, 


1 The Old Italie runs perhaps into the opposite extreme, rendering 
ppdviwor here by ‘ astuti’; which, however, had not in the later Latin at 


all so evil a subaudition as it had in the classical; so Augustine (Zp. 
167. 6) assures us, 
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sapientia [cog¢ia] magis in longum, latum, profundum et 
altum penetrat, quam cognitio [yvdcus]. Cognitio est 
quasi visus; sapientia visus cum sapore ; cognitio, rerum 
agendarum ; sapientia, rerum eternarum; quare etiam 
sapientia non dicitur abroganda, 1 Cor xiii. 8.’ 

Of ériyvwo.s, aS compared with yvaaous, it will be 
sufficient to say that é/ must be regarded as intensive, 
giving to the compound word a greater strength than the 
simple possessed ; thus ésrumroOéw (2 Cor. v. 2), émripergopas: 
and, by the same rule, if yv@ous is ‘ cognitio,’ ‘kenntniss,’ 
ériyvoo.s is ‘major exactiorque cognitio’ (Grotius), ‘er- 
kenntniss,’ a deeper and more intimate knowledge and 
acquaintance. This we take to be its meaning, and not 
‘recognition,’ in the Platonic sense of reminiscence, as 
distinguished from cognition, if we might use that word ; 
which Jerome (on Ephes. iv. 13), with some moderns, has 
affirmed. St. Paul, it will be remembered, exchanges the 
yiv@oxw, which expresses his present and fragmentary 
knowledge, for 27 vyvécouat, when he would express his 
future intuitive and perfect knowledge (1 Cor xiii. 12). 
It is difficult to see how this should have been preserved 
in the English Version; our Translators have made no 
attempt to preserve it; Bengel does so by aid of ‘ nosco’ 
and ‘ pernoscam,’ and Culverwell (Spiritual Optics, p. 180) 
has the following note: ‘’Eméyvwo.s and yvadous differ. 
"Eriyvoois is ) peta THY TP@THY yvoow Tod TpdypaTos 
mavreans kata Svvauw Katavonots. It is bringing me 
better acquainted with a thing I knew before; a more 
exact viewing of an object that I saw before afar off. 
That little portion of knowledge which we had here shall 
be much improved, our eye shall be raised to see the same 
things more strongly and clearly.’ All the uses of é7ri- 
yvoots which St. Paul makes, justify and bear out this dis- 
tinction (Rom. i. 28; iii. 20; x. 2; Ephes. iv. 13 ; Phil. i. 9; 
1 Tim. ii. 4; 2 Tim. ii. 25 ; cf. Heb. x. 26); this same inten- 
sive use of ésr/yvwats is borne out by other similar passages 
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in the N. T. (2 Pet. i. 2, 8; ii. 20) and in the Septuagint 
(Prov. ii. 5 ; Hos. iv. 1; vi. 6); and is recognized by the 
Greek Fathers ; thus Chrysostom on Col. i. 9: #yvwte, ddra 
Set tt kal érruyvovat. On the whole subject of this § see 


Lightfoot on Col. i. 9. 


§ Ixxvi. Aadrdw, Aéyw (Nadu, NOYos). 


In dealing with synonyms of the N. T. we plainly need 
not concern ourselves with such earlier, or even contem- 
porary, uses of the words which we are discriminating, as 
lie altogether outside of the N. T. sphere, when these uses 
do not illustrate, and have not affected, their Scriptural 
employment. It follows from this that all those con- 
temptuous uses of Aadety as to talk at random, as one 
abupdcrowos, or with no door to his lips, might do; of 
Nadia, as Chatter (axpacia Noyou droyos, Plato, Defin. 416) 
—for I cannot believe that we are to find this at John iv. 
42—may be dismissed and set aside. The antithesis in 
the line of Eupolis, Aansiv dpictos, advvaT@tatos Néyew, 
does little or nothing to illustrate the matter in hand. 
The distinction which indeed exists between the words 
may in this way be made clear. There are two leading 
aspects under which speech may be regarded. It may, 
first, be contemplated as the articulate utterance of human 
language, in contrast with the absence of this, from what- 
ever cause springing ; whether from choice, as in those 
who hold their peace, when they might speak; or from the 
present undeveloped condition of the organs and faculties, 
as in the case of infants (vyioe) ; or from natural defects, 
as in the case of those born dumb; or from the fact of 
speech lying beyond the sphere of the faculties with 
which as creatures they have been endowed, as in the 
lower animals. This is one aspect of speech, namely arti- 
culated words, as contrasted with silence, with mere sounds 
or animal cries. But, secondly, speech (‘oratio’ or ‘ orig 
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ratio ’) may be regarded as the orderly linking and knitting 
together in connected discourse of the inward thoughts 
and feelings of the mind, ‘ verba legere et lecta ac selecta 
apte conglutinare’ (Valcknaer; cf. Donaldson, Cratylus, 
453). The first is AaXetv=733, the German ‘lallen,’ 
‘ loqui,’ ‘sprechen,’ ‘ to speak’; the second = 10x, ‘ dicere,’ 
‘ reden,’ ‘ to say,’ ‘to discourse.” Ammonius: AaXeiy Kat 
Néyewv Suadéper* Adyew pav Td TeTaypevos mpoadhéepew Tov 
Royov* Aarely 68, TO atdktws exdepew TA tromlrtovTa 
pypara. 

Thus the dumb man (a@\aXos, Mark vii. 37), restored to 
human speech, éidAnoe (Matt. ix. 33; Luke xi. 14), the 
Evangelists fitly using this word, for they are not con- 
cerned to report what the man said, but only the fact 
that he who before was dumb, was now able to employ 
his organs of speech. So too, it is always Aaneiv yAwooas 
(Mark xvi. 17; Actsii. 4; 1 Cor. xii. 30), for it is not what 
those in an ecstatic condition utter, but the fact of this 
new utterance itself, and quite irrespective of the matter 
of it, to which the sacred narrators would call our atten- 
tion; even as Aadetv may be ascribed to God Himself (it 
is so more than once in the Hpistle to the Hebrews, as at 
i. 1,2), where the point is rather that He should have 
spoken at all to men than what it was that He spoke. 

But if in AaXetv (=‘ loqui’) the fact of uttering articu- 
lated speech is the prominent notion, in \éyew (=< dicere ’) 
it is the words uttered, and that these correspond to 
reasonable thoughts within the breast of the utterer. Thus 
while the parrot or talking automaton (Rev. xiii. 15) may 
be said, though even they not without a certain impropriety, 
anetv, seeing they produce sounds imitative of human 
speech; and in poetry, though by a still stronger figure, 
@ Aareiv may be ascribed to grasshoppers (Theocritus, 
Idyl. v. 34), and to pipes and flutes (Idyl. xx. 28, 29); yet 
inasmuch as there is nothing behind these sounds, they 
could never be said Aéyew; for in the Aégyew lies ever the 
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zvvo.a, or thought of the mind (Heb. iv. 12), as the corre- 
lative toe the words on the lips, and as the necessary con- 
dition of them ; it is ‘ colligere verba in sententiam ’; even 
as Adyos is by Aristotle defined (Poét. xx. 11), wv 
cuvbeTy, onwavtixn (see Malan, Notes on the Gospel of St. 
John, p. 3). Of ppdfew in like manner (it only occurs 
twice in the N. T., Matt. xiii. 36; xv. 15), Plutarch affirms 
that it could not, but Aarzeiv could, be predicated of 
monkeys and dogs (AaAovdat yap, ov Ppdfovar dé, De Plac. 
Phil. v. 20). 

Often as the words occur together, in such phrases as 
zdadnoe Néyov (Mark vi. 50; Luke xxiv. 6), AadnGels Aovyos 
(Heb. ii. 2), and the like, each remains true to its own 
meaning, as just laid down. Thus in the first of these 
passages 2\ddnce will express the opening of the mouth 
to speak, as opposed to the remaining silent (Acts xviii. 9) ; 
while A¢ywr proceeds to declare what the speaker actually 
said. Nor is there, I believe, any passage in the N. T. 
where the distinction between them has not been observed. 
Thus at Rom. xv. 18; 2 Cor. xi. 17; 1 Thess. i. 8, there is 
no difficulty in giving to Aadeiy its proper meaning ; indeed 
all these passages gain rather than lose when this is done; 
while at Rom. iii. 19 there is an instructive interchange 
of the words. 

Aadua and déyos in the N. T. are true to the distinction 
here traced. How completely Xadud, no less than Aaneip, 
has put off every slighting sense, is abundantly evident 
from the fact that on one occasion our Lord claims Aadia 
as well as Xoyos for Himself: “ Why do ye not understand 
my speech (Aadidy)? even because ye cannot hear my 
word” (Aéyor, John viii. 43). Aadia and Aoyos are set in 
a certain antithesis to one another here, and in the seizing 
of the point of this must le the right understanding of 
the verse. What the Lord intended by varying Xadd and 
Adyos has been very differently understood. Some, as 
Augustine, though commenting on the passage, have 
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omitted to notice the variation. Others, like Olshausen, 
have noticed, only to deny that it bad any significance. 
Others again, admitting the significance, have failed to 
draw it rightly out. It is clear that, as the inability to 
understand his ‘speech’ (Aaa) is traced up as a conse- 
quence to a refusing to hear his ‘ word’ (Adyos), this last, 
. as the root and ground of the mischief, must be the deeper 
and anterior thing. To hear his ‘word’ can be nothing 
else than to give room to his truth in the heart. They who 
will not do this must fail to understand his ‘ speech,’ the 
outward form and utterance which his ‘ word’ assumes. 
They that are of God hear God’s words, his fnuara as else- 
where (John iil. 343 vill. 47), his Aadud as here, it is 
called ;' which they that are not of God do not and cannot 
hear. Melanchthon: ‘ Qui veri sunt Dei filii et domestici 
non pessunt paternee domuts ignorare linguam.’ 


ve e. 
§ Ixxvii. dodvTpwots, KaTaddayn, \Aacpes. 


HERE are three grand circles of images, by aid of which 
are set forth to us in the Scriptures of the N. T. the in- 
estimable benefits of Christ’s death and passion. Tran- 
scending, as these benefits do, all human thought, and 
failing to find anywhere a perfectly adequate expression 
in human language, they must still be set forth by the help 
of language, and through the means of human relations. 
Here, as in other similar cases, what the Scripture does is 
to approach the central truth from different quarters; to 
exhibit it not on one side but on many, that so these may 
severally supply the deficiencies of one another, and that 
moment of the truth which one does not express, another 


may. The words here grouped together, arodvtpwous 
1 Philo makes the distinction of the Aéyos and the pnya to be that of 
the whole and its parts (Leg. Alleg. iii. 61) : 16 S€ pia pépos Aoyov. On 
the distinction between pjua rod Oeod and Adyos Tov Ocov there are some 
important remarks by Archdeacon Lee, On Inspuration, pp. 135, 539. 
U 
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or ‘ redemption,’ xaradXayy or‘ reconciliation,’ (Adopés or 
‘propitiation,’ are the capital words summing up three 
such families of images; to one or other of which almost 
every word and phrase directly bearing on this work of 
our salvation through Christ may be more or less nearly 
referred. 

"ArroAvtpwors is the form of the word which St. Paul. 
invariably prefers, ATpwovs occurring in the N. T. only at 
Luke i. 68; ii. 38; Heb. ix. 12. Chrysostom (upon Rom. 
lii. 24), drawing attention to this, observes that by this 
amé the Apostle would express the completeness of our 
redemption in Christ Jesus, a redemption which no later 
bondage should follow: kal ody amas eime, AUTPOCEWS, 
GN aTroAUTPOTEwS, WS wNKETL Huas erravenOety mdrwv ert THY 
avtny Sovrsiav. In this he has right, and there is the 
same force in the ao of atoxatadddocoew (Hphes. ii. 16; 
Col. i. 20, 22), which is ‘ prorsus reconciliare’ (see Fritzsche 
on Rom. y. 10), of dmroxapasoxia and arexdéyecOar (Rom. 
vili. 19). Both dvodvtpwors (not in the Septuagint, but 
arodvTpow twice, Exod. xxi. 8; Zeph. iii. 1) and Avtpwors 
are late words in the Greek language, Rost and Palm 
(Lexicon) giving no earlier authority for them than Plu- 
tarch (Arat. 11; Pomp. 24); while Avtpwtns seems peculiar 
to the Greek Scriptures (Lev. xxv. 31; Ps. xix. 15; Acts 
villi. 35). 

When Theophylact defines droAvtpwots as 4 amo Ths 
aixparwolas éravdxdnots, he overlooks one most important 
element in the word; for aqoddtpwors is not recall from 
captivity merely, as -he would imply, but recall of captives 
from captivity through the payment of a ransom for them ; 
ef. Origen on Rom. iii. 24. The idea of deliverance through 
a AUTpov Or avTddXaypa (Matt. xvi. 26; cf. Ecclus. vi. 15 ; 
XXvi. 14), a price paid, though in actual use it may often 
disappear from words of this family (thus see Isai. xxxv. 
9), is yet central to them (1 Pet. i. 18, 19; Isai. lii. 3). 
Keeping this in mind, we shall find connect themselves 
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with doddtpwots a whole group of most significant words ; 
not only \vtpov (Matt. xx. 28; Mark x. 45), avriddtpov 
(1 Tim. 11. 6), Avtpody (Tit. ii. 14; 1 Pet. i. 18), AdTpwous 
(Heb. ix. 12), but also ayopafew (1 Cor. vi. 20) and é£ayo- 
pafew (Gal. iii. 13; iv. 5). Here indeed is a point of con- 
tact with ‘hacwos, for the AvTpov paid in this drodvTpwcrs 
is identical with the mpocgopa or Ovaia by which that 
tacos is effected. There also link themselves with 
atrohutpwats all those statements of Scripture which speak 
of sin as slavery, and of sinners as slaves (Rom. vi. 17, 20; 
John vill. 34; 2 Pet. ii. 19); of deliverance from sin as 
freedom, or cessation of bondage (John viii. 33, 36; Rom. 
Vili. 21; Gal. v. 1). 

Karadday%, occurring four times in the N. T., only 
occurs once in the Septuagint, and once in the Apocrypha. 
On one of these occasions, namely at Isai. ix. 5, it is 
simply exchange; on the other (2 Mace. v. 20) it is em- 
ployed in the N. T. sense, being opposed to the opy? tod 
@cod, and expressing the reconciliation, the etuévera of 
God to his people. There can be no question that cuvan- 
Aayyn (Ezek. xvi. 8, Aquila) and cvvadrAdaocew (Acts vii. 26), 
dvarrayyn (Heclus. xxii. 23; xxvii. 21; cf. Aristophanes, 
Acharn. 988) and dsadddocew (in the N. T. only at Matt. 
v. 24; cf. Judg. xix. 3; 1 Hsdr. iv. 31; Euripides, Hel. 
1235), are more usual words in the earlier and classical 
periods of the language;' but for all this the gram- 
marians are wrong who denounce xatadrayn and Kxatan- 
rAdocew as words avoided by all who wrote the language 
in its highest purity. None need be ashamed cf words 
which found favour with Aischylus (Sept. Con. Theb. 767), 
with Xenophon (Anab. i. 6. 2) and with Plato (Phed. 69 a). 
Fritzsche (on Rom. v. 10) has effectually disposed of 
Tittmann’s fanciful distinction between catadd\dooew and 
dSuadrdooew. 

1 Christ according to Clement of Alexander (Cok. ad Gen. 10) is d:ad- 


c 6 
aKThs Kal T@TIP NLOv. 
u2 
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The Christian xaradXayn has two sides. It is first a 
reconciliation, ‘ qua Deus nos sibi reconciliavit,’ laid aside 
his holy anger against our sins, and received us into favour, 
a reconciliation effected for us once for all by Christ upon 
his cross; so 2 Cor. v. 18, 19; Rom. v. 10; where xatan- 
AdooecOas is a pure passive, ‘ab eo in gratiam recipi apud 
quem in odio fueras.’ But «xataddXayy is secondly and 
subordinately the reconciliation, ‘ qua nos Deo reconcilia- 
mur,’ the daily deposition, under the operation of the 
Holy Spirit, of the enmity of the old man toward God. In 
this passive middle sense catad\aooeo Garis used, 2 Cor. v. 
20; ef. 1 Cor. vii. 11. All attempts to make this secondary 
to be indeed the primary meaning and intention of the 
word, rest not on an unprejudiced exegesis, but on a fore- 
gone determination to get rid of the reality of God’s anger 
against the sinner. With catadday7 is connected all that 
language of Scripture which describes sin as a state of 
enmity (@y0pa) with God (Rom. viii. 7; Ephes. ii. 15; 
Jam. iv. 4), and sinners as enemies to Hii and alienated 
from Him (Rom. v. 10; Col. i. 21) ; which sets forth Christ 
on the cross as the Peace, and the maker of peace between 
God and man (Hphes. ii. 143; Col. 1. 20); all such invita- 
tions as this, “‘ Be ye reconciled with God ”’ (2 Cor. y. 20). 

Before leaving xatadXayn we observe that the exact 
relations between it and ‘Aacyés, which will have to be 
considered next, are somewhat confused for the English 
reader, from the fact that the word ‘ atonement,’ by which 
our Translators have once rendered xatadXay7} (Rom. v. 
11), has little by little shifted its meaning. It has done 
this so effectually, that were the translation now for the 
first time to be. made, and words to be employed in their 
present sense and not in their past, ‘ atonement’ would 
plainly be a much fitter rendering of (Aacpds, the notion 
of propitiation, which we shall find the central one of 
iiacpos, always lying in ‘ atonement’ as we use it now. 
It was not so once. When our Translation was made, it 
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signified, as innumerable examples prove, reconciliation, 
or the making up of a foregoing enmity ; all its uses in our 
early literature justifying the etymology now sometimes 
called into question, that ‘atonement’ is ‘ at-one-ment,’ 
and therefore = ‘ reconciliation’: and that consequently 
it was then, although not now, the proper rendering of 
KaTarrayy (see my Select Glossary, s. vv. ‘ atone,’ ‘ atone- 
ment’; and, dealing with these words at full, Skeat, Htym. 
Dict. of the English Language, s. v., an article which leaves 
no doubt as to their history). 

‘Ihacpos is found twice in the First Epistle of St. John 
(il. 2; iv. 10); nowhere else in the N. T.: for other ex- 
amples of its use see Plutarch, Sol. 12; Fab. Maz. 18; 
Camil. 7: Seay whvis iAacpod Kal yapiotnpiov Seouéevn. I 
am inclined to think that the excellent word ‘propitiation,’ 
by which our Translators have rendered it, did not exist in 
the language when the earlier Reformed Versions were 
made. Tyndale, the Geneva, and Cranmer have “ to make 
agreement,” instead of “to be the propitiation,” at the first 
of these places; “‘ He that obtaineth grace” at the second. 
In the same way tAactypiov; which we, though I think 
wrongly (see Theol. Stud. und Krit. 1842, p. 314), have 
also rendered ‘ propitiation’ (Rom. iii. 25), is rendered in 
translations which share in our error, ‘ the obtainer of 
mercy’ (Cranmer), ‘a pacification’? (Geneva); and first 
‘ propitiation’ in the Rheims—the Latin tendencies of 
this translation giving it boldness to transfer this word 
from the Vulgate. Neither is ‘Aacwos of frequent use 
in the Septuagint; yet in such passages as Num. v. 8; 
Ezek. xliv. 27; cf. 2 Mace. iii. 33, it is being prepared for 
the more solemn use which it should obtain in the N. T. 
Connected with frews, ‘ propitius,’ (NdoKxecOar, ‘ placare,’ 
‘iram avertere,’ ‘ ex irato mitem reddere,’ it is by Hesy- 
chius explained, not incorrectly (for see Dan. ix. 9; Ps. 
exxix. 4), but inadequately, by the following synonyms, 
evpevera, TvYYOPNCLS, Siadrayi}, KaTadrayy, TpaoTns. I say 
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inadequately, because in none of these words thus offered 
as equivalents, does there lie what is inherent in (Aacpos 
and (AdoxecOa, namely, that the edpevera or goodwill has 
been gained by means of some offering, or other ‘placa- 
men’ (cf. Herodotus, vi. 1053; vill. 112; Xenophon, Cyrop. 
vii. 2. 19; and Nigelsbach, Nachhomer. Theol. vol. i. p. 37). 
The word is more comprehensive than (Adorns, which 
Grotius proposes as covering the same ground. Christ 
does not propitiate only, as ‘Adorys would say, but at 
once propitiates, and is Himself the propitiation. To 
speak in the language of the Epistle to the Hebrews, in 
the offering of Himself He is both at once, dpyepeds and 
Ovoia or mpoo dopa (for the difference between these latter 
see Mede, Works, 1672, p. 360), the two functions of 
priest and sacrifice, which were divided, and of necessity 
divided, in the typical sacrifices of the law, meeting and 
being united in Him, the sin-offering by and through 
whom the just anger of God against our sins was ap- 
peased, and God, without compromising his righteousness, 
enabled to show Himself propitious to us once more. All 
this the word (Aaepos, used of Christ, declares. Cocceius : 
‘Hist enim iAacuos mors sponsoris obita ad sanctifica- 
tionem Dei, volentis peccata condonare; atque ita tol- 
lendam condemnationem.’ 

It will be seen that with (AXacpés connect themselves a 
larger group of words and images than with either of the 
words preceding—all, namely, which set forth the benefits 
of Christ’s death as a propitiation of God, even as all 
which speak of Him as a sacrifice, an offering (Ephes. v. 2 ; 
Heb. x. 143 1 Cor. v. 7), as the Lamb of God (John i. 29, 
36; 1 Pet. i. 19), as the Lamb slain (Rev. v. 6, 8), and a 
little more remotely, but still in a lineal consequence from - 
these last, all which describe Him as washing us in his 
blood (Rev. i. 5). As compared with xatadX\ayy (=to the 
German ‘ Versbhnung’), (Aaopds (=to ‘ Versiihnung’) is 
the deeper word, goes nearer to the innermost heart of 
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the matter. If we had only catadd\ayy and the group of 
words and images which cluster round it, to set forth the 
benefits of the death of Christ, these would indeed set 
forth that we were enemies, and by that death were made 
friends ; but how made friends catadXayy would not de- 
scribe at all. It would not of itself necessarily imply 
satisfaction, propitiation, the Daysman, the Mediator, the 
High Priest; all which in (‘Aacyés are involved (see two 
admirable articles, ‘Hrlésung’ and ‘Verséhnung,’ by 
Sehoeberlein, in Herzog’s Real-Encyelopddie). I conclude 
thig discussion with Bengel’s excellent note on Rom. iii. 
24: ‘tNaopos (expiatio sive propitiatio) et amoAvTpwors 
(redemtio) est in fundo rei unicum beneficium, seilicet, 
restitutio peccatoris perditi. ’Aaodtrpwors est respectu 
hostium, eb cata\ray7 est respectu Dei. Atque hic voces 
éracwos et Kxatadrayy iterum differunt. “IXacpods (pro- 
pitiatio) tellit offensam contra Deum; «aradrayy (recon- 
ciliatio) est Svarrevpoe et tollit (a) indignationem Dei 
adversum nos, 2 Cor. v. 19 (b), nostramque abalienationem 
a Deo, 2 Cor. v. 20.’ 


§ lxxviiL <aryos, duros, G7. 


Aut these words occur together at Hphes. v. 19, and again 
at Cel. iii. 16; both times in the same order, and in pas- 
sages which very nearly repeat one another ; cf. Ps. Ixvi. I. 
When some expositors refuse even to attempt to distinguish 
between them, urging that St. Paul had certainly no in- 
tention of classifying the different forms of Christian 
poetry, this statement, no doubt, is quite true; but neither, 
on the other hand, would ke have used, where there is 
evidently no temptation to rhetorical amplification, three 
words, if one would have equally served his turn. It may 
fairly be questioned whether we can trace very accurately 
the lines of demarcation between the “ psalms and hymns 
and spiritaal songs ” of which the Apostle makes mention, 
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or whether he traced these lines for himself with a perfect 
accuracy. Still each must have had a meaning which 
belonged to it more, and by a better right, than it belonged 
to either ‘of the others; and this it may be possible to 
seize, even while it is quite impossible with perfect strict- 
ness to distribute under these three heads Christian poetry 
as it existed in the Apostolic age. “Aca, it may be here 
observed, a word of not unfrequent occurrence in the 
Septuagint, does not occur in the N. T. 

The Psalms of the O. T. remarkably enough have no 
single, well recognized, universally accepted name by 
which they are designated in the Hebrew Seriptures 
(Delitzsch, Comm. tb. den Psalter, vol. il. p. 371; Herzog, 
Real-Encyclop. vol. xii. p. 269). They first obtained such 
in the Septuagint. Varpos, from wade, properly a touch- 
ing, and then a touching of the harp or other stringed 
instruments with the finger or with the plectrum (yrarpot 
rofwv, Wuripides, Ion, 174; cf. Baech. 740, are the twang- 
ings of the bowstrings), was next the instrument itself, 
and last of all the song sung with this musical accompani- 
ment. It is in this latest stage of its meaning that we 
find the word adopted in the Septuagint; and to this 
agree the ecclesiastical definitions of it; thus in the 
Lexicon ascribed to Cyril of Alexandria: Xdyos povorkos, 
Stay sipvOuws Kata Tos adppoviKods Adyous Td dpyavay 
kpovntar: cf. Clement of Alexandria (Pedag. ti. 4): 6 
~arpos, 2uperns éoTw evroyia Kal coppov: and Basil the 
Great, who brings out with still greater emphasis what 
differences the ‘psalm’ and the ode or ‘spiritual song’ 
(Hom. in Ps. 44): @dn yap ori, Kal ody) Waruos: SudTe 
yupvh pov, wy cuvyxodvtos adth tod dpydvov, per? 
gupedous Ths éxpwvycews, Tapsdisoto: compare in Psal. 
xxix. 1; to which Gregory of Nyssa, in Psal. c. 3, agrees. 
In all probability the yadoi of Ephes. v. 19, Col. iii. 16, 
are the inspired psalms of the Hebrew Canon. The word 
certainly designates these on all: other occasions when it 
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is met in the N. T., with the one possible exception of 
I Cor. xiv. 26; and probably refers to them there; nor 
can I doubt that the ‘psalms’ which the Apostle would 
have the faithful to sing to one another, are psalms of 
David, of Asaph, or of some other of the sweet singers of 
Israel; above all, seeing that the word seems limited and 
restricted to its narrowest use by the nearly synonymous 
words with which it is grouped. 

But while the ‘ psalm’ by the right of primogeniture, 
as being at once the oldest and most venerable, thus 
occupies the foremost place, the Church of Christ does 
not restrict herself to such, but claims the freedom of 
bringing new things as well as old out of her treasure- 
house. She will produce “ hymns and spiritual songs ” of 
her own, as well as inherit psalms beyueathed to her by 
the Jewish Church; a new salvation demanding a new 
song (Rev. v. 9), as Augustine delights so often to re- 
mind us. 

It was of the essence of a Greek duvos that it should 
be addressed to, or be otherwise in praise of, a god, or of 
a hero, that is, in the strictest sense of that word, of a 
deified man; as Callisthenes reminded Alexander ; who, 
claiming. hymns for himself, or ‘suffering them to be 
addressed to him, implicitly accepted not human honours 
but divine (ipvor piv és Tovs Oeods rrovodvras, Errawwoe 2 és 
avOpe@movs, Arrian, iv. 11). In the gradual breaking 
down of the distinction between human and divine, which 
marked the fallen days of Greece and Rome, with the 
usurping on the part of men of divine honours, the iuvos 
came more and more to be applied to men; although this 
not without observation and remonstrance (Atheneeus, vi. 
62; xv. 21, 22). When the word was assumed into the 
language of the Church, this essential distinction clung 
to it still. A ‘psalm’ might be a De profundis, the story 
of man’s deliverance, or a commemoration of mercies 
which he had received; and of a “spiritual song” much 
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the same could be said: a ‘hymn’ must always be more 
or less of a Magnificat, a direct address of praise and 
glory to God. Thus Jerome (in Hphes. v. tg): ‘ Breviter 
hymnos esse dicendum, qui fortitudinem et majestatem 
predicant Dei, et ejusdem semper vel beneficia, vel facta, 
mirantur.? Compare Origen, Con. Cels. viii. 67; and a 
precious fragment, probably of the Presbyter Caius, pre- 
served by Eusebius (H. EH. vy. 28): warol 8% door Kal @dal 
adeaphav am’ apyis vTd mustav ypadeicat, Tov Adyov Tod 
cod tov Xpicrov tuvotoe Ocoroyodvres. Compare further 
Gregory of Nyssa (én Psalm. c. 3): ipvos, 4 él tots trdp- 
you piv ayabois avatiWenévy TO Oe@ edhnuia: the 
whole chapter is interesting. Augustine in more places 
than one states the notes of what in his mind are the 
essentials of a hymn—which are three: 1. It must be 
sung; 2. It must be praise; 3. It must be to God. Thus 
Enarr. ww Ps. \xxii. 1: ‘Hymni laudes sunt Dei cum 
cantico: hymni cantus sunt continentes laudes Dei. Si 
sit laus, et non sit Dei, non est hymnus: si sit laus, et 
Dei laus, et non cantetur, non est hymnus. Oportet ergo 
ut, si sit hymnus, habeat hee tria, et laudem, et Dei, et 
eanticum.’ So, too, Hnarr. in Ps. exlviii. 14: ‘ Hymnus 
scitis quid est? Cantus est cum laude Dei. Si laudas 
Deum, et non cantas, non dicis hymnum ; si cantas, et non 
laudas Deum, non dicis hymnum; si laudas aliud quod 
non pertinet ad laudem Dei, etsi cantando laudes non dicis 
hymnum. Hymnus ergo tria ista habet, et cantum, et 
laudem, et Dei.’! Compare Gregory Nazianzene : 
Erawvis Cori ed Te Tay evar ppdcat, 


awos & €racvos eis Ocdv oeBacpios, 
- > o ° a 
6 © Vuvos, atvos eupeAns, @s otopat, 


But though, as appears from these quotations, duvos 


} Tt is not very easy to follow Augustine in his distinction between a 
‘psalm’ and a ‘eanticle.’ Indeed he acknowledges himself that he has 
not arrived at any clearness on this matter; thus see Enarr. in Ps. lxvii. 
1; where, however, these words oceur, ‘in psalmo est sonoritas, in can- 
tico letitia’: cf im Ps.iv. 1; and Hilary, Prol. in Lib. Psalm. §§ 19-21. 
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in the fourth century was a word freely adopted in the 
Church, this was by no means the case at an earlier day. 
Notwithstanding the authority which St. Paul’s employ- 
ment of it might seem to have lent it, juvos nowhere 
occurs in the writings of the Apostolic Fathers, nor in 
those of Justin Martyr, nor in the Apostolic Constitutions ; 
and only once in Tertullian (ad Uzor. ii. 8). It is at least 
a plausible explanation of this that Suvos was for the early 
Christians so steeped in heathenism, so linked with pro- 
fane associations, and desecrated by them, there were so 
many hymns to Zeus, to Hermes, to Aphrodite, and to 
the other deities of the heathen pantheon, that the early 
Christians shrunk instinctively from the word. 

If we ask ourselves of what character were the 
‘hymns,’ which St. Paul desired that the faithful should 
sing among themselves, we may confidently assume that 
these observed the law to which other hymns were sub- 
mitted, and were direct addresses of praise to God. 
Inspired specimens of the iuvos we meet at Luke i. 46-55 ; 
68-79; Acts iv. 24; such also probably was that which 
Paul and Silas made to be heard from the depth of their 
Philippian dungeon (ipvovy tov Oeov, Acts xvi. 25). How 
noble, how magnificent, uninspired hymns could prove we 
have signal evidence in the Te Deum, in the Veni Creator 
Spiritus, and in many a later possession for ever which 
the Church has acquired. That the Church, brought 
when St. Paul wrote into a new and marvellous world of 
heavenly realities, would be rich in these we might be 
sure, even if no evidence existed to this effect. Of such 
evidence, however, there is abundance, more than one 
fragment of a hymn being probably embedded in St. 
Paul’s own Epistles (Ephes. v. 14; 1 Tim. iii. 16; 2 Tim. ii. 
11-14; cf. Rambach, Anthologie, vol. i. p. 33; and Neale, 
Essays on Liturgiology, pp. 413, 424). And as it was 
quite impossible that the Christian Church, mightily 
releasing itself, though with no revolutionary violence, 
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from the Jewish synagogue, should fall into that mistake 
into which some of the Reformed Churches afterwards 
fell, we may be sure that it adopted into liturgic use, not 
‘psalms’ only, but also ‘ hymns,’ singing hymns to Christ 
as to God (Pliny, Hp. x. 96); though this, as we may 
conclude, more largely in Churches gathered out of the 
heathen world than in those wherein a strong Jewish 
element existed. On iyuvos from an etymological point of 
view Pott, Htymol. Forsch. vol. ii. pt. ii. p. 612, may be 
consulted. 

’05y (=dordy) is the only word of this group which 
the Apocalypse knows (v. 9; xiv. 3; xv. 3). St. Paul, on 
the two occasions when he employs it, adds mvevypatixn to 
it; and this, no doubt, because #67 by itself might mean 
any kind of song, as of battle, of harvest, or festal, or 
hymeneal, while wadwos, from its Hebrew use, and tyvos 
from its Greek, did not require any such qualifying adjec- 
tive. This epithet thus applied to these ‘ songs’ does not 
affirm that they were divinely inspired, any more than the 
avip mvevpatios is an inspired man (1 Cor. iii. 1; Gal. 
vi. 1); but only that they were such as were composed by 
spiritual men, and moved in the sphere of spiritual 
things. How, it may be asked, are we to distinguish 
these “ spiritual songs” from the ‘psalms’ and ‘hymns’ 
with which they are associated by St. Paul? If the 
‘psalms’ represent the heritage of sacred song which the 
Christian Church derived from the Jewish, the ‘hymns’ 
and ‘spiritual songs” will between them cover what 
further in the same kind it produced out of its bosom ; 
but with a difference. What the hymns were, we have 
already seen; but Christian thought and feeling will soon 
have expanded into a wider range of poetic utterances 
than those in which there is a direct address to the Deity. 
If we turn, for instance, to Herbert’s Temple, or Vaughan’s 
Silex Scintillans, or Keble’s Christian Year, in all of these 
there are many poems, which, as certainly they are not 
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‘psalms,’ so as little do they possess the characteristics of 
‘hymns.’ “ Spiritual songs” these might most fitly be 
called; even as in almost all our collections of so called 
‘hymns’ at the present day, there are not a few which by 
much juster title would bear this name. Calvin, it will be 
seen, only agrees in part with the distinctions which I have 
here sought to trace: ‘Sub his tribus nominibus com- 
plexus est [Paulus] omne genus canticorum; que ita 
vulgo distinguuntur, ut psalmus sit in quo concinendo 
adhibetur musicum aliquod instrumentum preter linguam; 
hymnus proprie sit laudis canticum, sive ass4 voce, sive 
aliter canatur; oda non laudes tantum contineat, sed 
pareeneses, et alia argumenta.’ Compare in Vollbeding’s 
Theswurus, vol. ii. p. 27, sqq.; a treatise by J. Z. Hillger, 
De Psalmorum, Hymnorum, et Odarum discruemine ; Palmer 
in Herzog’s Real-Encyclopddie, vol. v. p. 100, sqq.3 
Deyling, Obss. Sac. vol. iii. p. 430; Lightfoot On Colos- 
sians, iii. 16; and the art. Hymns in Dr. Smith’s Dic- 
tionary of Christian Antiquities. 


§ Ixxix. dypdupatos, idiorns. 


THESE words occur together Acts iv. 13; aypduparos no- 
where else in the N. T., but éév@rns on four other occasions 
(1 Cor. xiv. 16, 23, 24; 2 Cor. xi. 6). Where found to- 
gether we must conclude that, according to the natural 
rhetoric of human speech, the second word is stronger 
than, and adds something to, the first; thus our Trans- 
lators have evidently understood them, rendering dypdy- 
patos ‘unlearned,’ and idi@rns ‘ignorant’; and so Bengel: 
‘ dypapparos est rudis, iovoTns rudior.’ 

When we seek more accurately to distinguish them, 
and to detect the exact notion which each conveys, aypdau- 
patos need not occupy us long. It corresponds exactly to 
our ‘illiterate’ (ypdupata pu pewabncos, John vii. 15; 
Acts xxvi. 24; 2 Tim. iii. 15); being joined by Plato with 
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dpevos, rugged as the mountaineer (Crit. 109 d), with 
dmovaos (Tim. 23 6b); by Plutarch set over against the 
peenwovowpévos (Adv. Col. 26). 

But iS:érns is a word of far wider range, of uses far 
more complex and subtle. Its primary idea, the point 
from which, so to speak, etymologically it starts, is that 
of the private man, occupying himself with his own things 
(ra idva), as contrasted with the political; the man un- 
clothed with office, as set over against and distinguished 
from him who bears some office in the state. But lying 
as it did very deep in the Greek mind, being one of the 
strongest convictions there, that in public life the true 
education of the man and the citizen consisted, it could 
not fail that the word should presently be tinged with 
something of contempt and scorn. The (dvorns, staying 
at home while others were facing honorable toil, ofxcoupés, 
as Plutarch calls him (Phil. cwm Princip.), a ‘house-dove,’ 
as our ancestors slightingly named him, unexercised in 
business, unaccustomed to deal with his fellow-men, is un- 
practical; and thus the word is joined with ampdayyov by 
Plato (Rep. x.620¢; cf. Plutarch, De Virt. et Vit. 4), with 
dmpaxtos by Plutarch (Phil. cwm Prine. 1), who sets him 
over against the wodutuxds Kal mpaxtixos. But more than 
this, he is often boorish, and thus (Sserns is linked with 
dypocxos (Chrysostom, in 1 Ep. Cor. Hom. 3), with amai- 
devtos (Plutarch, Arist. ef Men. Comp. 1), and other words 
such as these.! 

The history of ¢évérns by no means stops here, though 
we have followed it as far as is absolutely necessary to 
explain its association (Acts iv. 13) with dypauparos, and 


' There is an excellent discussion on the successive meanings of icbrns 
in Bishop Horsley’s Tracts in Controversy with Dr. Priestley, Appendix, 
Disquisition Second, pp. 475-485. Our English ‘idiot’ has also an in- 
structive history, This quotation from Jeremy Taylor (Dissuasive from 
Popery, part ii. b. i. § 1) will show how it was used two hundred years 
ago: ‘S. Austin affirmed that the plain places of Scripture are sufficient 
to all laics, and all zdiots or private persons.’ See my Select Glossary 
8, v. for other examples of the same use of the word. 
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the points of likeness and difference between them. But 
to explain why St. Paul should employ it at 1 Cor. xiv. 
16, 23, 24, and exactly in what sense, it may be well to 
pursue this history a little further. There is a singular 
feature in the use of iévérns which, though not very easy 
to describe, a few examples will at once make intelligible. 
There lies continually in it a negation of that particular 
skill, knowledge, profession, or standing, over against which 
it is antithetically set, and not of any other except that 
alone. For example, is the idvorns set over against the 
Snutoupyos (as by Plato, Theag. 124 ¢), he is the unskilled 
man as set. over against the skilled artificer; any other 
dexterity he may possess, but that of the Sdypcoupyds is 
denied him. Is he set over against the ‘atpos, he is one 
ignorant of the physician’s art (Plato, Rep. iii. 389 b; 
Philo, De Conf. Ling. 7); against the cogiotys, he is one 
unacquainted with the dialectic fence of. the sophists 
(Xenophon, De Venat. 13; cf. Hvero,i. 2; Lucian, Prse. 
343; Plutarch, Symp. iv. 2. 3); against the dvAcdoyos 
(Sextus Empiricus, adv. Grammat. § 235), he has no interest 
in the earnest studies which occupy the other; prose 
writers are (os@Tat as contrasted with poets. Those un- 
practised in gymnastic exercises are id:@Tas as contrasted 
with the a@rnrai (Xenophon, Hiero, iv. 6; Philo, De Sept. 
6); subjects as contrasted with their prince (De Abrah. 
33); the underlings in the harvest-field are (d.@rau Kat 
imypéras as distinguished from the #yepdves (De Somn. ii. 
4); the weak are Sarat, dopo and dofo. being qualita- 
tive adjectives, as contrasted with the strong (Philo, De 
Oreat. Prine. 5; cf. Plutarch, De Imper. Apophth. 1); and 
lastly, the whole congregation of Israel are idu@raz as set 
over against the priests (De Vit. Mos. iii. 29). With these 
examples of the word’s use to assist us, we can come to no 
other conclusion than that the S:drae of St. Paul (1 Cor. 
xiv. 16, 23, 24) are the plain believers, with no special 
spiritual gifts, as distinguished from such as were possessed 
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of such; even as elsewhere they are the lay members of 
the Church as contrasted with those who minister in the 
Word and Sacraments; for it is ever the word with which 
idvotys is at once combined and contrasted that determines 
its meaning. 

For the matter immediately before us it will be sufficient 
to say that when the Pharisees recognized Peter and John 
as men dypappartot cal (dudTar, in the first word they ex- 
pressed more the absence in them of book-learning, and, 
confining as they would have done this to the Old Testa- 
ment, the ‘epa ypaupara, and to the glosses of their own 
doctors upon these, their lack of acquaintance with such 
lore as St. Paul had learned at the feet of Gamaliel; in 
the second their want of that education which men insen- 
sibly acquire by mingling with those who have important 
affairs to transact, and by taking their own share in the 
transaction of such. Setting aside that higher training of 
the heart and the intellect which is obtained by direct 
communion with God and his truth, no doubt books and 
public life, literature and politics, are the two most effec- 
tual organs of mental and moral training which the world 
has at its command—the second, as needs hardly be said, 
immeasurably more effectual than the first. He is aypday- 
patos who has not shared in the first, (Out ys who has had 
no part in the second. 


§ lxxx. dSoxéo, daivopuar. 


Ovr Translators have not always observed the distinction 
which exists between doxeiv (= ‘videri’) and datverOau 
(=‘apparere’). Aoxsty expresses the subjective mental 
estimate or opinion about a matter which men form, their 
é0€a concerning it, which may be right (Acts xv. 28; 
1 Cor. iv. 9; vil. 40: cf. Plato, Tim. 51 d, d0£a adnOys), 
but which also may be wrong; involving as it always must 
the possibility of error (2 Mace. ix. 10; Matt. vi. 7; Mark 
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vi. 49; John xvi. 2; Acts xxvii. 13; cf. Plato, Rep. 423 4; 
Gorg. 458 a, d0€a wevdys; Xenophon, Cyrop. i. 6. 22; Mem. 
i. 7. 4, toxupov, wn dvta, Soxeiv, to have a false reputation 
for strength) ; daivec@as on the contrary expresses how a 
matter phenomenally shows and presents itself, with no 
necessary assumption of any beholder at all; suggesting 
an opposition, not to the dv, but to the voovpevov. Thus, 
when Plato (Rep. 408 a) says of certain heroes in the Trojan 
war, aya0ol mpos Tov 1édEnov épdvncayv, he does not mean 
they seemed good for the war and were not, but they showed 
good, with the tacit assumption that what they showed, 
they also were. So too, when Xenophon writes épaiveto 
ixvia trmov (Anab. i. 6.1), he would imply that horses 
had been actually there, and left their foot-prints on the 
ground. Had he used Soxetv, he would have implied that 
Cyrus and his company took for the tracks of horses what 
indeed might have been such, but what also might not have 
been such atall ; cf. Mem. iii. 10.2. Zeune: ‘ doxety cernitur 
in opinione, que falsa esse potest et vana; sed daivecOat 
plerumque est in re extra mentem, quamvis nemo opinatur.’ 
“Thus doxet patver Pas (Plato, Phedr. 269 d; Legg. xii. 960 d). 

ven in passages where doxetvy may be exchanged with 
eivat, 1+ does not lose the proper meaning which Zeune 
has ascribed to it here. There is ever a predominant 
reference to the public opinion and estimate, rather than 
to the actual being ; however the former may be the faithful 
echo of the latter (Prov. xxvii. 14). Thus, while there is 
no touch of irony, no shadow of depreciation, in St. Paul’s 
use of of SoxobytTes at Gal. ii. 2, of of Soxotdyres eival rt 
presently after (ver. 6)—exactly which same phrase occurs 
in Plato, Huthyd. 303 d, where they are joined with ceuvoi 
—and while manifestly there could be no slight intended, 
seeing that he so characterizes the chief of his fellow 
Apostles, the words for all this express rather the reputa- 
tion in which these were held in the Church than the 
worth which in themselves they had, however that reputa- 

54 
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tion of theirs was itself the true measure of this worth 
(=ésrionuot, Rom. xvi. 7). Compare Huripides, Troad. 608, 
where ra Soxodvra are set over against Ta pndév dvra, Hee. 
295, and Porphyry, De Abst. ii. 40, where of Soxodvres in 
like manner is put absolutely, and set over against ra 
arHOn. In the same way the words of Christ, of doxobvTes 
dpyew Tov 2Ovav (Mark x. 42) =‘they who are acknowledged 
rulers of the Gentiles,’ cast no doubt on the reality of the 
rule of these, for see Matt. xx. 25 ; though indeed there may 
be a slight hint, looking through the words, of the contrast 
between the worldly shows and the heavenly realities of 
greatness ; but as little are they redundant (cf. Josephus, 
Antt. xix. 6. 3; Susan. 5: and Winer, Gramm. § Ixvii. 4). 

But as on one side the mental conception may have, 
but also may not have, a corresponding truth in the world 
of realities, so on the other the appearance may have a 
reality beneath it, and ¢aivecOa: is often synonymous with 
eivas and ylyvecOas (Matt. ii. 7; xili. 26); but it may also 
have none; gavvopueva for instance are set off against 7a 
évta Th adnOeia by Plato (Rep. 596 e) ; being the reflections 
of things, as seen in a mirror: or shows, it may be, which’ 
have no substance behind them, as the shows of goodness 
which the hypocrite makes (Matt. xxiii. 28). It must not 
be assumed that in this latter case ¢aiveo@ar runs into the 
meaning of doxety, and that the distinction is broken down 
between them. That distinction still subsists in the 
objective character of the one, and the subjective character 
of the other. Thus, at Matt. xxiii. 27, 28, the contrast is 
not between what other men took the Pharisees to be, and 
what they really were, but between what. they showed 
themselves to other men (paiveode tots avOperrois Sdixazos), 
and what in very truth they were. 

Aoxeiv signifying ever, as we have seen, that subjective 
estimate which may be formed of a thing, not the objective 
show and seeming which it actually possesses, it will 
follow that our rendering of Jam. i. 26 is not perfectly 
satisfactory: “If any man among you seem to be religious 
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(Soxet Ophoxos civac), and bridleth not his tongue, but 
deceiveth his own heart, this man’s religion is vain.”’ This 
verse, as it here stands, must before now have perplexed 
many. How, they will have asked, can a man “seem to 
be religious,” that is, present himself to others as such, 
when his religious pretensions are belied and refuted by 
the license of an unbridled tongue? But render the words, 
“ Tf any man among you thinketh himself religious”? (cf. 
Gal. vi. 3, where doxe? is rightly so translated ; as it is 
in the Vulgate here, “se putat religiosum esse”), “ and 
bridleth not his tongue, &c.,” and all will then be plain. 
It is the man’s own mental estimate of his spiritual 
condition which doxe? expresses, an estimate which the 
following words declare to be altogether erroneous. Com- 
pare Heb. iv. 1, where for d0«4 the Vulgate has rightly < exis- 
timetur.’ Ifthe Vulgate in dealing with doxetv here is right, 
while our Translators are wrong, elsewhere in dealing with 
gaiver Oar it is wrong, while these are right. At Matt. vi. 
18 (“that thou appear not unto men to fast”), it has 
‘ ne videaris,’ although at ver. 16 it had rightly ‘ ut ap- 
pareant’; but the disciples in this verse are warned, not 
against the hypocrisy of wishing to be supposed to fast 
when they did not, as this ‘ ne videaris’ might imply, but 
against the ostentation of wishing to be known to fast when 
they did; as lies plainly in the dzws px davis of the 
original. 

The force of daiverOar, attained here, is missed in 
another passage of our Version; although not through 
any confusion between it and doxeiv, but rather between it 
and daivew. We render ev ois gaivecGe ws pooripes ev 
xoop@ (Phil. ii. 15), “among whom ye shine as lights in 
the world; ” where, instead of ‘ ye shine,’ it should stand, 
‘ye are seen,’ or ‘ye appear.’ To justify “ye shine” in 
this place, which is common to all the Versions of the 
English Hexapla, St. Paul should have written ¢atvere 
(cf. John i. 5; 2 Pet. i. 19; Rev. i. 16), and not, as he has 

x 2 
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written, daiverOe. It is worthy of note that, while the 
Vulgate, having ‘ lucetis,’? shares and anticipates our 
error, an earlier Latin Version was free from it; as is 
evident from the form in which the verse is quoted by 
Augustine (Enarr. in Ps. oxlvi. 4): ‘In quibus apparetis 
tanquam luminaria in celo.’ 


§ Ixxxi. Gdov, Onpiov. 


In passages out of number one of these words might be 
employed quite as fitly as the other, even as there are 
many in which they are used interchangeably, as by 
Plutarch, De Cap. ew Inim. Util. 2. This does not how- 
ever prove that there is no distinction between them, if 
other passages occur, however few, where one is fit and 
the other not; or where, though neither would be unfit, 
one would possess a greater fitness than the other. The 
distinction, latent in other cases, because there is nothing 
to evoke it, reveals itself in these. 

The difference between dor (by Lachmann always more 
correctly written Seov) and @npéov is not that between two 
coordinate terms; but one, the second is wholly subor- 
dinate to the first, is a less included in a greater. All 
creatures that live on earth, including man himself, Xoy- 
Kov Kal ToduTiKov Eaov, aS Plutarch (De Am. Prol. 3) so 
grandly describes him, are fda (Aristotle, Hist. Anim. i. 
5. 1); nay, God Himself, according to the Definitions of 
Plato, is S@ov ad@dvarov, being indeed the only One to whom 
life by absolute right belongs (papév 82 tov Osdv sivas Sdov 
aisiov apiotov, Aristotle, Metaph. xii. 7). It is true that 
E#ov is nowhere employed in the N. T. to designate man 
(but see Plato, Pol. 271 e; Xenophon, Cyrop. i. 1. 33 
Wisd. xix. 20); still less to designate God; for whom, as 
not merely living, but as being absolute Life, the one 
fountain of life, the avrof@ov, the ry wis, the fitter as 
the more reverent fw) is retained (John i. 4; 1 John i. 2). 
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In its ordinary use €dov covers the same extent of meaning 
as ‘ animal’ with us, having generally, though by no means 
universally (Plutarch, De Garr. 22; Heb. xiii. 11), ddoyov 
or some such epithet attached (2 Pet. ii. 12; Jude 10). 

Onpiov looks like a diminutive of 6p, which in its 
fKolic form ¢7yp reappears as the Latin ‘ fera,’ and in its 
more usual shape in the German ‘Thier’ and in our own 
‘deer. Like xpuciov, Bi8riov, doptiov, ayyeiov, and go 
many other words (see Fischer, Prol. de Vit. Lex. N. T. 
p- 256), it has quite left behind the force of a diminutive, 
if it ever possessed it. That it was already without this 
at the time when the Odyssey was composed is sufficiently 
attested by the péya Onpiov which there occurs (10. 181); 
compare Xenophon, Cyrop. i. 4. 11. It would be a mis- 
take to regard @npia as exclusively mischievous and raven- 
ing beasts, for see Heb. xii. 20; Exod. xix. 13; however 
such by this word are generally intended (Mark i. 13; 
Acts xxviii. 4,5); @npia at Acts xi. 6 being distinguished 
from tetpdmoda: while yet Schmidt says rightly: ‘In 
Onpiov liegt eine sehr starke Nebenbeziehung auf Wildheit 
und Grausamkeit.’ It is worthy of notice that, numerous 
as are the passages of the Septuagint where beasts of 
sacrifice are mentioned, it is never under this name. The 
reason is evident, namely, that the brutal, bestial element 
is in @nplov brought prominently forward, not that wherein 
the inferior animals are akin to man, not that therefore 
which gives them a fitness to be offered as substitutes for 
man, and as his representatives. Here, too, we have an 
explanation of the frequent transfer of @np/ov and Onpi@dns, 
as in Latin of ‘bestia’ and ‘bellua,’ to fierce and brutal 
men (Tit. i. 12; 1 Cor. xv. 32; Josephus, Antt. xvii. 5. 5; 
Arrian, in Epict. ii. 9). 

All this makes us the more regret, and the regret has 
been often expressed—it was so by Broughton almost as 
soon as our Version was published—that in the Apocalypse 
our Translators should have rendered @npiov and faov by 
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the same word, “ beast’; and should thus for the English 
reader have obliterated the distinction between them. 
Both play important parts in this book; both belong to its 
higher symbolism; while at the same time they move in 
spheres as far removed from one another as heaven is 
from hell. The fda or “living creatures,” which stand 
before the throne, and in which dwells the fulness of all 
creaturely life, as it gives praise and glory to God (iv. 
6-9; v. 6; vi. 1; and often), constitute a part of the 
heavenly symbolism; the @npia, the first beast and the 
second, which rise up, one from the bottomless pit (xi. 7), 
the other from the sea (xii. 1), of whom the one makes 
war upon the two Witnesses, the other opens his mouth 
in blasphemies, these form part of the hellish symbolism. 
To confound these and those under a common designation, 
to call those ‘ beasts’ and these ‘ beasts,’ would be an over- 
sight, even granting the name to be suitable to both; it is 
a more serious one, when the word used, bringing out, as 
does @npiov, the predominance of the lower animal life, is 
applied to glorious creatures in the very court and presence 
of Heaven. The error is common to all the English trans- 
lations. That the Rheims should not have escaped it is 
strange ; for the Vulgate renders fa by ‘ animalia’ (‘ ani- 
mantia’ would have been still better), and only Onpiov by 
‘bestia.’ If CHa had always been rendered “living crea- 
tures,” this would have had the additional advantage of 
setting these symbols of the Apocalypse, even for the 
English reader, in an unmistakeable connexion with Hzek. 
i. 5, 13, 14, and often; where “living creature ” is the 
rendering in our English Version of 1°, as dev is in the 
Septuagint. 


§ Ixxxli.  dargp, dvi. 


Ir has been often claimed, and in the interests of an 
all-important truth, namely the vicarious character of the 
sacrifice of the death of Christ, that in such passages as 
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Hebi Tht. ii. 243 4) Tim: ii..63.Gals-tii..13 » Luke 
XXHN1O; 203, 1/Pet. i. 213. i. 18 3.iv. 1; Rom. v. 8;-John 
x. 15, in all of which Christ is said to have died é:rép 
TavTOY, UTEP Huav, ITep TOV TpoBdtav, and the like, iép 
shall be accepted as equipollent with avré. And then, it 
is further urged that, as davté is the preposition first of 
equivalence (Homer, /l. ix. 116, 117) and then of ex- 
change (1 Cor. xi. 15; Heb. xii. 2, 16; Matt. v. 38), iaép 
must in all those passages be regarded as having the same 
force. Hach of these, it is evident, would thus become a 
dictum probans tor a truth, in itself most vital, namely 
that Christ suffered, not merely on our behalf and for our 
good, but also in our stead, and bearing that penalty of 
our sins which we otherwise must ourselves have borne. 
Now, though some have denied, we must yet accept as 
certain that i7ép has sometimes this meaning. Thus in 
the Gorgias of Plato, 515 ¢, éy@ t7rép cod drroxpwvodpa, ‘1 
will answer in your stead ;’ compare Xenophon, Anab. vii. 
4.9: 20édots av bTrep TovTOV dTroGavetv; ‘ Wouldst thou die 
instead of this lad?’-as the context and the words « 
maiceev avrov dytt ékeivov make abundantly manifest; 
Thucydides, i. 141; Euripides, Alcéstis, 712; Polybius, iii. 
67. 7; Philem. 13; and perhaps 1 Cor. xv. 29; but it is 
not less certain that in passages far more numerous w7ép 
means no more than, on behalf of, for the good of; thus 
Matt. v. 44; John xiii. 37; 1 Tim. ii. 1, and continually. 
It must be admitted to follow from this, that had we 
in the Scripture only statements to the effect that Christ 
died itp pov, that He tasted death trép ravros, it 
would be impossible to draw from these any irrefragable 
proof that his death was vicarious, He dying in our stead, 
and Himself bearing on his Cross our sins and the penalty 
of our sins; however we might find it, as no doubt we do, 
elsewhere (Isai. liii. 4-6). It is only as having other 
declarations, to the effect that Christ died dyti moddov 
(Matt. xx. 28), gave Himself as an avtidvtpov (I Tim. ii. 
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6), and bringing those other to the interpretation of these, 
that we obtain a perfect right to claim such declarations 
of Christ’s death for us as also declarations of his death in 
owr stead. And in them beyond doubt the preposition 
imwép is the rather employed, that it may embrace both 
these meanings, and express how Christ died at once for 
our sakes (here it touches more nearly on the meaning of 
mept, Matt. xxvi. 28; Mark xiv. 24; 1 Pet. iii. 185 dud 
also once occurring in this connexion, 1 Cor. viii. 11), 
and im our stead; while avté would only have expressed 
the last of these. 
Tischendorf, in his little treatise, Doctrina Pauli de Vi 
Mortis Christi Satisfactorid, has some excellent remarks 
on this matter, which I will quote, though what has been 
just said has anticipated them in part: ‘ Fuerunt, qui ex 
sola naturé et usu prepositionis twzgp demonstrare cona- 
rentur, Paulum docuisse satisfactionem Christi vicariam ; 
alii rursus negarunt prepositionem tép a N. Test. au- 
ctoribus recte positam esse pro dyri, inde probaturi con- 
trarium. Peccatum utrimque est. Sola preepositio utram- 
que pariter adjuvat sententiarum partem ; pariter, inquam, 
utramque. - Namque in promptu sunt, contra perplurium 
opinionem, desumta ex multis veterum Greecorum scripto- 
ribus loca, que preepositioni vmégp significatum, loco, vice, 
alicujus plane vindicant, atque ipsum Paulum eodem signi- 
ficatu eam usurpasse, et quidem in locis, que ad nostram 
rem non pertinent, nemini potest esse dubium (cf. Philem. 
13; 2 Cor. v. 20; 1 Cor. xv. 29). Si autem queeritur, cur 
hac potissimum prapositione incerti et fluctuantis signifi- 
cattis in re tam graviusus sit Apostolus—inest in ipsd pree- 
positione quo sit aptior reliquis ad describendam Christi 
mortem pro nobis oppetitam. Htenim in hoe versari rei 
summaim, quod Christus mortuus sit in commodum homi- 
num, nemo negat; atque id quidem factum est ita, ut 
moreretur hominum loco. Pro conjuncta significatione et 
commodi et vicarii preeclare ab Apostolo adhibita est pra- 
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positio tgp. Itaque rectissime, ut solet, contendit Winerus 
noster, non licere nobis in gravibus locis, ubi de morte 
Christi agatur, prepositionem imép simpliciter = dvti 
sumere. Hst enim plane Latinorum pro, nostrum fiir. 
Quotiescunque Paulus Christum pro nobis mortuum esse 
docet, ab ipsé notione vicarii non disjunctam esse voluit 
notionem commodi, neque umquam ab hic, quamvis per- 
quam aperta sit, excludi illam in isté formula, jure meo 
dico.’ 


§ Ixxxill. govevs, dvOpwroKxtovos, oiKdpios. 


Ovr Translators have rendered all these words by ‘ mur- 
derer,’ which, apt enough in the case of the first (Matt. 
XXll. 7; 1 Pet. iv. 15; Rev. xxi. 8), is at the same time so 
general that in the other two instances it keeps out of 
sight characteristic features which the words would bring 
forward. 

’"AvOpwroxtovos, exactly corresponding to our ‘man- 
slayer,’ or ‘homicide,’ occurs in the N. T. only in the 
writings of St. John (vili. 44; 1 Ep. ili. 15, bes); being 
found also in Huripides (Iphig. in Taur. 390). On our 
Lord’s lips, at the first of these ‘places, avOpwzroKrovos 
has its special fitness; no other word would have suited 
at all so well; an allusion being here to that great, and in 
part only too successful, assault on the life natural and 
the life spiritual of all mankind which Satan made, when, 
planting sin, and through sin death, in them who were 
ordained the authors of being to the whole race of 
mankind, he infected the stream of human existence at its 
fountain-head. Satan was thus 6 dv@pwroxrovos indeed 
(Bporoxrovos in the Greek triodion); for he would fain 
have slain not this man or that, but the whole race of 
mankind. 

Stxdpwos, which only occurs once in the N. T., and then, 
noticeably enough, on the lips of a Roman officer (Acts 
xxi. 38), is one of many Latin words which had followed 
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the Roman domination even into those Hastern provinces 
of the empire, which, unlike those of the West, had refused 
to be latinized, but still retained their own language. 
The ‘sicarius,’ having his name from the ‘sica,’ a short 
sword, poniard, or stiletto, which he wore and was prompt 
to use, was the hired bravo or swordsman, troops of whom 
in the long agony of the Republic the Antonies and the 
Clodiuses kept in their pay, and oftentimes about their 
person, to inspire a wholesome fear, and if needful to 
remove out of the way such as were obnoxious to them. 
The word had found its way into Palestine, and into the 
Greek which was spoken there: Josephus in two instruc- 
tive passages (B. J. li. 13. 3; Antt. xx. 8. 6) giving us full 
details about those to whom this name was transferred. 
They were ‘ assassins,’ which word would be to my mind 
the best rendering at Acts xxi. 38, of whom a rank growth 
sprang up in those latter days of the Jewish Common- 
wealth, when, in ominous token of the approaching doom, 
all ties of society were fast being dissolved. Concealing 
under their garments that short sword of theirs, and 
mingling with the multitude at the great feasts, they 
stabbed in the crowd whom of their enemies they would, 
and then, taking part with the bystanders in exclama- 
tions of horror, effectually averted suspicion from them- 
selves. 

It will appear from what has been said that govevs may 
be any murderer, the genus of which ov«dpvos is a species, 
this latter being an assassin, using a particular weapon, 
and following his trade of blood in a special manner. 
Again, av@pwroxrovos has a stress and emphasis of its 
own. He to whom this name is given is a murderer of 
men, a homicide. Woveds is capable of vaguer use ; a wicked 
man might be characterized as govedls rhs evoeBelas, a de- 
stroyer of piety, though he made no direct attack on the 
lives of men, a traitor or tyrant as goveds ths matpidos 
(Plutarch, Prec. Ger. Reip. 19); and such uses of the word 
are not unfrequent. 
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§ Ixxxiv. «axds, rovnpos, daddos. 


Tuat which is morally evil may be contemplated on various 
sides and from various points of view ; the several epithets 
which it will thus obtain bringing out the several aspects 
under which it will have presented itself to us. 

Kaxos and rrovnpés occur together, Rev. xvi. 23; as 
kaxia and rrovnpia at I Cor. v. 8; the diaroyicpol xaxol of 
St. Mark vii. 21 are dvaroyiopol wovnpot in the parallel 
passage of St. Matthew (xv. 19). The distinction between 
these will best be considered when we come to deal with 
movnpos. Kaxos, the constant antithesis to aya0os (Deut. 
ety hs. ex 45 Rom, x11, 21; 2 Cor, v. 10: ¢f. 
Plato, Rep. x. 608 e), and though not quite so frequently 
to xados (Gen. xxiv. 50; xliv. 4; Heb. v. 14; Plutarch, 
Reg. Apoph. 20), affirms of that which it characterizes 
that qualities and conditions are wanting there which 
would constitute it worthy of the name which it bears.! 
This first in a physical sense; thus xaxa ciara (Homer, 
Od. xi. 190) are mean or tattered garments; xaxos tatpos 
(Aischylus, Prom. v. 473), a physician wanting in the skill 
which physicians should possess ; xaxos xpitys (Plutarch, 
Rom. Apoph. 4), an unskilful judge. So, too, in the Scrip- 
ture itis often used without any ethical intention (Prov. 
xx. 17; Luke xvi. 25; Acts xxviii. 5; Rev. xvi. 2). Often, 
however, it assumes one; thus caxos doddAos (Matt. xxiv. 
48) is a servant wanting in that fidelity and diligence 
which are properly due from such; cf. Prov. xii. 12; Jer. 
Wal 7451, ©or,, xv« 333, Col. ui. 53. Phil.-ill. 2. 

But the zovnpos is, as Ammonius calls him, 0 dpaotixos 
xaxod, the active worker out of evil; the German ‘ Bose- 
wicht,’ or as Beza (Annott. in Matt. vy. 37) has drawn the 
distinction : ‘ Significat zrovnpes aliquid amplius quam caxos, 

? Oremer: ‘So characterisirt kaxds dasjenige was nicht so beschaffen 
ist wie es, seiner Natur Bestimmung und Idee nach, sein kinnte oder 
sollte.’ 
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nempe eum qui sit in omni scelere exercitatus, et ad inju- 
riam cuivis inferendam totus comparatus.’ He is, accord- 
ing to the derivation of the word, 6 rapéywv movovs, or one 
that, as we say, ‘puts others to trouble ;’! and srovypia is 
the ‘cupiditas nocendi’; or as Jeremy Taylor explains it : 
‘aptness to do shrewd turns, to delight in mischiefs 
and tragedies; a loving to trouble our neighbour and to 
do him ill offices ; crossness, perverseness, and peevishness 
of action in our intercourse’ (Doctrine and Practice of 
Repentance, iv. 1). In srovnpos the positive activity of evil 
comes far more decidedly out than in xaxos, the word 
therefore being constantly opposed to ypnatos, or the good 
contemplated as the useful (Isocrates, Or. i. 6 d; vill. 184 
a; Xenophon, Mem. ii.6. 20; Jer. xxiv. 2, 3; and in the 
same way associated with aypnotos, Demosthenes, 1271). 
If xaxos is ‘ mauvais,’ ‘méchant,’ zrovnpos is ‘ nuisible,’ 
noxious, or ‘ noisome’ in our elder sense of the word. 
The xaxos may be content to perish in his own corruption, 
but the wovnpds is not content unless he is corrupting 
others as well, and drawing them into the same destruc- 
tion with himself. ‘They sleep not except they have done 
mischief, and their sleep is taken away except they cause 
some to fall’ (Prov. iv. 16). We know, or weare happier 
still if we do not know even by report, what in French is 
meant by ‘dépraver les femmes.’ Thus éyov rovnpov 
(Plutarch, Sept. Sap. Conv. 2) is an unwholesome dish: 


1 J. WH. HW. Schmidt is of the mind that the connexion between aévos 
and zrovnpds is not this, but another; that we have here one of those illus- 
trations of what we may call the aristocratic tendencies of language, which 
meet us so often and in so many tongues. What, he asks, is the feature 
concerning their poorer neighbours’ manner of ne which must most 
strike the leisured few—what but this, namely that they are always at 
work ; they are zovnpoi or laborious, for their wdvou never cease. It is 
not long, however, before a word constantly applied to the poor obtains 
an unfavourable subaudition; it has done so in words out of number, as 
in our own ‘chur,’ ‘ villain, andso many more; the poor it is suggested 
in thought are oe the bad, and the word moves 5 into a lower sphere in 
agreement with the thought. 
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dopata movnpd (Quom. Adol. Péet. 4), wicked songs, such 
as by their wantonness corrupt the minds of the young; 
yuvn movnod (De Virt. et Vit. 2), a wicked wife ; 6¢0ar0s 
movnpos (Mark vii. 22), a mischief-working eye. Satan is 
emphatically o rovnpos, as the first author of all the mis- 
chief in the world (Matt. vi. 13; Ephes. vi. 16; ef. Luke 
vil. 21; Acts xix. 12) ; ravening beasts are always @npia 
movnpa in the Septuagint (Gen. xxxvii. 33; Isai. xxxv. 9; 
cf. Josephus, Antt. vii. 5.5); xaxa& Gypla, indeed, occurs 
once in the N. T. (Tit. i. 12), but the meaning is not pre- 
cisely the same, as the context sufficiently shows. An 
instructive line in Euripides (Hecuba, 596), testifies to the 
Greek sense of a more inborn radical evil in the man who 
is movnpds than in the xaxés : 


“O pev mrovnpos ovdev ado TANY Kakés. 


A reference to the context will show that what Euripides 
meansis this, namely, that a man of an evil nature (zrovnpos) 
will always show himself base in act (xaxés). 

But there are words in most languages, and dadros is 
one of them, which contemplate evil under another aspect, 
not so much that either of active or passive malignity, 
but that rather of its good-for-nothingness, the impossi- 
bility of any true gain ever coming forth from it. Thus 
‘nequam ’ (in strictness opposed to ‘frugi’), and ‘ nequitia’ 
in Latin (see Ramsay on the Mostellaria of Plautus, 
p- 229) ; ‘vaurien’ in French; ‘naughty’ and ‘naughtiness’ 
in English ; ‘ taugenichts,’ ‘ schlecht,’ ‘schlechtigkeit’ in 
German ; ! while on the other hand ‘tugend’ (=‘ taugend’) 
is virtue contemplated as usefulness. . This notion of 
worthlessness is the central notion of gatros (by some 
very questionably identified with ‘ faul,’ ‘foul’), which in 
Greek runs successively through the following meanings, 
—light, unstable, blown about by every wind (see Donald- 


1 Graff (Alt-hochdeutsche Sprachschatz, p. 138) ascribes in like manner 
to ‘ bose’ (‘ bdse’) an original sense of weak, small, nothing worth. 
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son, Cratylus, § 152; ‘synonymum ex levitate permuta- 
tum,’ Matthii), small, slight (‘ schlecht ’ and ‘ schlicht’ in 
German are only different spellings of the same word), 
mediocre, of no account, worthless, bad ; but still bad pre- 
dominantly in the sense of worthless; thus davdAy addrnTPpis 
(Plato, Conv. 215 c), a bad flute-player; gatros Cwypddos 
(Plutarch, De Adul. et Am. 6); a bad painter. In agree- 
ment with this, the standing antithesis to g¢adAcs is 
omovoaios (Plato, Legg. vi. 757 a; vii. 814 e; Philo, De 
Merc. Mer. 1); the Stoics ranging all men in two classes, 
either in that of cvovdaior or davrov, and not recognizing 
any middle ethical position; so too it stands over against 
xpnorés (Plutarch, De Aud. Poét. 4); «ados (De Adul. et 
Am. 9); értetxns (Aristotle, Hthic. Nie. iii. 5. 3); aoretos 
(Plutarch, De Rep. Stoic. 12) ; while words with which it is 
commonly associated are dypyotos (Plato, Lysias, 204 b) ; 
edtedns (Legg. vii. 806 a); poxOnpos (Gorg. 486 b) ; 
aoOevns (Huripides, Med. 803) ; arozos (Plutarch, De Aud. 
Poét. 12; Conj. Prec. 48); ehadpos (De Adul. et Amic. 
32); BraBepds (Quom. Aud. Poét. 14); Kxowos (Prec. San. 
14); axpatyns (Gryll. 8); avontos (De Comm. Not. 11); 
dxatpos (Con. Prec. 14); ayevyns (De Adul. et Amic. 2) ; 
ayopatos (Chariton). Waddos, as used in the N. T., has 
reached the latest stage of its meaning; and ra fatra 
mpatavres are set in direct opposition to Ta aya0a Tomoav- 
Tes, and condemned as such to “the resurrection of dam- 
nation” (John v. 29; ef. iii. 20; Tit. ii. 8; Jam. iii. 16; 
Aristotle, Ethic. Nic. ii. 6. 18; Philo, De Abrah. 3). We 
have the same antithesis of ¢adAa and dya0d elsewhere 
(Phalaris, Hp. 144; Plutarch, De Plac. Phil. i. 8); and for 
a good note upon the word see Schoeman, Agis et Cleomenes, 
p. FI. 


§ lxxxv. eiduxpuvyjs, KaBapos. 


Tue difference between these words is hard to express, 
even while one may instinctively feel it. They are con- 
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tinually found in company with one another (Plato, Phileb. 
52d; Eusebius, Prep. Evan. xv. 15. 4), and words asso- 
ciated with the one are in constant association with the 
other. 

Edduxpwms occurs only twice in the N. T. (Phil. i. 10; 
2 Pet. iii. 1) ; once also in the Apocrypha (Wisd. vii. 25) ; 
eihixpivera three times (1 Cor. v. 8; 2 Cor. i. 12; ii. 17). 
Its etymology, like that of ‘sincere,’ which is its best 
English rendering, is doubtful, uncertainty in this matter 
causing also uncertainty in the breathing. Some, as Stall- 
baum (Plato, Phedo, 66 a, note), connect with fros, thy 
(eiXewv, eideiv), that which is cleansed by much rolling and 
shaking to and fro in the sieve; ‘ volubili agitatione secre- 
tum atque adeo cribro purgatum.’ Another more familiar 
and more beautiful etymology, if only one could feel suffi- 
cient confidence in it, Losner indicates: ‘dicitur de iis 
rebus quarum puritas ad solis splendorem exigitur,’ o év 
Th eihyn Kexpipéevos, held up to the sunlight and in that 
proved and approved. Certainly the uses of eidrxpivijs, 
so far as they afford an argument, and there is an instinct 
and traditionary feeling which lead to the correct use of a 
word, long after the secret of its derivation has been 
altogether lost, are very much in favour of the former 
etymology. It is not so much the clear, the transparent, 
as the purged, the winnowed, the unmingled; thus see 
Plato, Awioch. 370, and note the words. with which it 
habitually associates, as .dusyjs (Plato, Menex. 245 d; 
Plutarch, Quest. Rom. 26) ; dixtos (De Def. Or. 34; ef. De 
Tsid. et Os. 61); amaOns (De Adul. et Amic. 33); dxpatos 
(De An. Proc. 27); axparpuys (Philo, De Mund. Opi. 2) ; 
aképatos (Clement of Rome, 1 Ep. 2); compare Xenophon, 
Cyrop. viii. 5. 143 Philo, De Opif. Mun. 8; Plutarch, Adv. 
Col. 5 : De Fac. in Orb. 16: maaxet TO puyvipevov’ amroBadnet 
yap 7d eiduxpuwés. In like manner the Etym. Mag.; 
eihuxpwys onpwatver Tov Kabapoy Kal auuyh eTépov: compare 
an interesting discussion in Plutarch, De Hi ap. Delph. 20. 
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Various passages, it is quite true, might be adduced in 
which the notion of clearness and transparency predomi- 
nates, thus in Philo (Quis Rer. Dw. Her. 61) eikixpwes trip 
is contrasted with the cr/Bavos carvifopevos, but they are 
much the fewer, and may very well be secondary and 
superinduced. 

The ethical use of eiAvxpuvyjs and eircxpiveva first makes 
itself distinctly felt in the N. T.; there are only approxi- 
mations to it in classical Greek; as when Aristotle (Hthic. 
Nic. x. 6) speaks of some who, dyevorou dvtes HSovhs eids- 
Kpwods Kab érevbepiou, éml Tas cmpatiKkas KaTadevyouaw. 
Theophylact defines eiAvxpivera well as xaapirns Stavolas 
Kal adoroTns ovdév #yovcar cuverxiacpévov Kal UrovNor : 
and Basil the Great (in Reg. Brev. Int.) : ciduxpwés sivas 
Aoyifowar TO auuyés, Kal axpws Kexabappévov ato TavTos 
évavtiov. It is true to this its central meaning as often 
as it is employed in the N. T. The Corinthians must 
purge out the old leaven, that they may keep the feast 
with the unleavened bread of sincerity (eiAvxpivetas) and 
truth (1 Cor. v. 8). St. Paul rejoices that in simplicity 
and in that sincerity which comes of God (év eiduxpuvela 
cod), not in fleshly wisdom, he has his conversation in 
the world (2 Cor. i. 12); declares that he is not of those 
who tamper with and adulterate (ckamnXsvovtes) the word 
of God, but that as of sincerity (e& eidcxpevetas) he speaks 
in Christ (2 Cor. i. 17). 

Kaéapos, connected with the Latin ‘ castus,’ with the 
German ‘ heiter,’ in its earliest use (Homer does not know 
it in any other, Od. vi. 61; xvii. 48), is clean, and this in 
a physical or non-ethical sense, as opposed to pumapos. 
Thus xafapov copa (Xenophon, Gicon. x. 7) is the body 
not smeared with paint or ointment; and in this sense it 
is often employed in the N. T. (Matt. xxvii. 59; Heb. x. 
22; Rev.xv.6). In another merely physical sense cafapos 
is applied to that which is clear and transparent ; thus 
we have xaapos and dvavys (Plutarch, De Gen. Soc. 22). 
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But already in Pindar (Pyth. v. 2, caOapa dpery), in Plato 
(Rep. vi. 496 d, xaOapos ddixias te Kai dvoclwy Epywv), and 
in the tragic poets it had obtained an ethical meaning. 
The same is not uncommon in the Septuagint, where it 
often designates cleanness of heart (Job viii. 6; xxxiii. 9; 
Ps. xxiii. 4), although far oftener a cleanness merely ex- 
ternal or ceremonial (Gen. ix. 21; Lev. xiv. 7). That it 
frequently runs into the domain of meaning just claimed 
for eiduxpuvyns must be freely admitted. It also is found 
associated with adios (Job viii. 6); with dusyjs (Philo, 
De Mund. Opif. 8); with a&kpatos (Xenophon, Cyrop. viii. 
7.20; Plutarch, Hmil. Paul. 34); with dypavtos (De Is. 
et Osir. 79); with dxypatos (Plato, Crat. 396 b) ; Kafapos 
ciros is wheat with the chaff winnowed away (Xenophon, 
(icon. xviii. 8. 9) ; KaOapos otpatos, an army rid of its sick 
and ineffective (Herodotus, i. 211; cf. iv. 135), or, as the 
same phrase is used in Xenophon, an army made up of 
the best materials, not lowered by an admixture of mer- 
cenaries or cowards; the flower of the army, all dvdpes 
aypeior having been set aside (Appian, vili.117). In the 
main, however, xa@apds is the pure contemplated under 
the aspect of the clean, the free from soil or stain; thus 
Opnoxeia kabapa Kal aulavros (Jam. i. 27), and compare 
the constant use of the phrase caQapos povov, Kabapos 
adicias (Plato, Rep. vi. 496 d; Acts xviii. 6), and the like; 
and the standing antithesis in which the xa@apédv stands 
to the xowdv, contemplated as also the axd@aprov (Heb. ix. 
13; Rom. xiv. 14, 20). 

It may then be affirmed in conclusion, that as the 
Christian is e/Avcpwys, this grace in him will exclude all 
double-mindedness, the divided heart (Jam. i. 8; iv. 8), 
the eye not single (Matt. vi. 22), all hypocrisies (1 Pet. 
ii. 1); while, as he is ca0apos 7H xapdia, by this are ex- 
cluded the pidcpata (2 Pet. ii..20; cf. Tit. i. 15), the 
porvopds (2 Cor. vii. 1), the purapia (Jam. 1. 21; 1 Pet. 
iii, 21; Rev. xxii. 11) of sin. In the first is predicated 

Y 
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his freedom from the falsehoods, in the second from the 
defilements, of the flesh and of the world. If freedom 
from foreign admixture belongs to both, yet is it a more 
primary notion in eidxpus, being probably wrapt up in 
the etymology of the word, a more secondary and super- 
induced in xa@apoés. . 


§ Ixxxvi. oAguos, waxn. 


IlorAewos and waxy occur often together (Homer, Il. i. 177 ; 
v. 891; Plato, Tim. 19¢; Job xxxviii. 23; Jam. iv. 1); and 
in like manner vrodcuetv and wdyeoGar. There is the same 
difference between them as between our own ‘war’ and 
‘battle’; 6 aodeuos Iedorrovynotaxds, the Peloponnesian 
War; 7 év Mapadau wayn, the battle of Marathon. Deal- 
ing with the words in this antithesis, namely that woXeuos 
embraces the whole course of hostilities, wayn the actual 
shock in arms of hostile armies, Pericles, dissuading the 
Athenians from yielding to the demands of the Spartans, 
admits that these with their allies were a match for all the 
other Greeks together in a single battle, but denies that 
they would retain the same superiority in a war, that is, 
against such as had their preparations of another kind 
(udyn pev yap pod mpos amravtas “EdAqvas duvatol Tedo- 
movynovor Kal of Evupayou avtioxeiv, Torewety 53 on Tpos 
dpolay avtimapacKeviy advvato., Thucydides, i. 141). We 
may compare Tacitus, Germ. 30: ‘Alios ad prelium ire 
videas, Chattos ad bellum.’ 

But besides this, while wéAewos and ‘qoXewetvy remain 
true to their primary meaning, and are not transferred to 
any secondary, it is altogether otherwise with ywayn and 
payeoOar. Contentions which fall very short of the shock 
of arms are continually designated by these words. There 
are yayat of every kind: égowticai (Xenophon, Hiero, i. 
35) 5 vomexat (Tit. ii. 9; ef. 2 Tim. ii, 23) 3 Aoyowaytas (1 
Tim. vi. 4); cxvapayiar: and compare John vi. 52; 2 Tim. 
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ii. 24; Prov. xxvi. 20, 21. Eustathius (on Homer, Jl. i. 
177) expresses these differences well: 7d méAcwol re wdyau 
TE, 7) €k TapaddHrov Ondot Td avTo, 4) Kal Siahopa tis tore 
tats Neeow, elye wayeTas pev Tis Kal Noyous, Os Kal 7 
Aoyouayia Onroi. Kal abros Od 6 roimTis pet’ ddALya pol, 
payecoapéevw ereeoor (ver. 304). Kal ddros 83 ayn pe, 
avTn TOV avdpdv avvercBorn 6 88 mTédrEuos Kab él 
mapatatewy Kai payiwov Kaipod Agyerat. Tittmann (De 
Synon. m N. T. p. 66): ‘Conveniunt igitur in eo quod 
dimicationem, contentionem, pugnam denotant, sed 7éXe- 
pos et rodguciv de pugna que manibus fit proprie dicuntur, 
payn autem et wadyecPas de quacunque contentione, etiam 
animorum, etiamsi non ad verbera et cedes pervenerit. 
In illis igitur ipsa pugna cogitatur, in his sufficit cogitare 
de contentione, quam pugna plerumque sequitur.’ 

I may observe before quitting this subject that ordous 
(Mark xv.7; Luke xxiii. 19; Acts xxiv. 5; cf. Sophocles, 
Gidip. Col. 1228), insurrection or sedition, is by Plato 
distinguished from 7oXeyos, in that the one is a civil and 
the other a foreign strife (Rep. v. 470 b): émt yap Th Tod 
oikelov 2x Opa otdows KéKAnTal, el OF TH TOV addoTplov 


TONEMOS« 


ee € 
§ lxxxvii. mados, éavOupia, opun, dpekss. 


T1dé@os occurs three times in the N. T.; once coordinated 
with évOupia (Col. ili. 5 ; for Trabnpata and érvOupias in 
like manner joined together see Gal. v. 24); once subor- 
dinated to it (wa0os ériOupias, 1 Thess. iv. 5); while on 
the other occasion of its use (Rom. i. 26), the 7a@n atipias 
(“vile affections,” A. V.) are lusts that dishonour those 
who indulge in them. The word belongs to the ter- 
minology of the Greek Schools. Thus Cicero (usc. Quest. 
iv. 5): ‘Que Greci dn vocant, nobis perturbationes 
appellari magis placet quam morbos ;’ on this preference 
see iil. 10; and presently after he adopts Zeno’s definition, 
x 2 
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‘aversa a recta ratione, contra naturam, animi commotio ;’ 
and elsewhere (Offic. ii. 5), ‘motus animi turbatus.? The 
exact definition of Zeno, as given by Diogenes Laértius, is 
as follows (vii. 1. 63): Zot. 58 adTo TO maOos 7 adoyos Kal 
mapa dvow uyis Kivnots, 7) opyn mrAEovdlovea. Clement 
of Alexandria has this in his mind when, distinguishing 
between opun and maOos, he writes (Strom. ii. 13): opun 
pv odv dopa Siavolas ert tu) amo Tov waBos Sé, TEovd- 
fovea oppn, 7 UmEeptEetvovca TA KATA TOV NOYoU péTpa * } Opn 
exhepopevn, Kal arrelOrs doy (see Zeller, Philos. d. Griechen, 
lii. I. 208). 

So far as the N. T. is concerned, 7400s nowhere obtains 
that wide sense which it thus obtained in the Schools; a 
sense so much wider than that ascribed to éavOvpia, that 
this last was only regarded as one of the several 7aOm of 
our nature, being coordinated with dpy7, do8os, and the 
rest (Aristotle, Hth. Nic. . 4; Diogenes Laértius, vii. 1. 
67). ’Esrv@vpia, on the contrary, in Scripture is the larger 
word, including the whole world of active lusts and desires, 
all to which the odpé, as the seat of desire and of the 
natural appetites, impels; while the wd@os is rather the 
‘“morosa delectatio,’? not so much the soul’s disease in its 
more active operations, as the diseased condition out of 
which these spring, the ‘ morbus libidinis,’ as Bengel has 
put it well, rather than the ‘libido,’ the ‘lustfulness’ 
(‘ Leidenschaft’) as distinguished from the ‘lust.’? Theo- 
phylact : was 1) Avoca Tod coHpaTos, Kal domEp TupETos, 1) 
Tpavdua, ) add) vooos. Godet (on Rom. i. 26): ‘Le terme 
ma0n, passions, a quelque chose de plus ignoble encore que 
celui de érvOuplar, convoitises, au ver. 24; car il ren- 
ferme une notion plus prononcée de passivité morale, de 
honteux esclavage.’ 

"ErOvpia, being tod 1dé0s dpefis, as Aristotle (Rhet. i. 
10), ddoyos dpefis, as the Stoics, ‘immoderata appetitio 
opinati magni boni, rationi non obtemperans,’ as Cicero 
(Tusc. Quest. iii. 11) defined it, is rendered for the most 
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part in our Translation ‘lust’ (Mark iv. 19, and often) ; 
but sometimes ‘ concupiscence’ (Rom. vii. 8; Col. iii. 5), 
and sometimes ‘desire’ (Luke xxii. 15; Phil. i. 23). It 
appears now and then, though rarely, in the N. T. in a 
good sense (Luke xxii.15; Phil. i.23; 1 Thess. ii. 17; ef. 
Prov. x. 24; Ps. cii. 5); much oftener in a bad; not as 
‘concupiscentia’ merely, but as ‘prava concupiscentia,’ 
which Origen (in Joan. tom. 10) affirms to be the only 
sense which in the Greek Schools it knew (but see Ari- 
stotle, Rhet. i. 11); thus érvupia kann (Col. iii. 5); éare- 
Ovpiar capxixal (1 Pet. ii. 11); vewrepixad (2 Tim. ii. 22); 
avontor kal BraBepat (1 Tim. vi. 9) 3 Kkoopsxad (Tit. ii. 12) ; 
POopas (2 Pet. i. 4); puacpod (2 Pet. ii. 10); avOpdmrwv 
(1 Pet. iv. 2); tod ceparos (Rom. vi. 12); rod d:aBorov 
(John viii. 44); ths amwdrns (Ephes. iv. 22); ths capkés 
(1 Johnii. 16); tav opOarpor (ibid.) ; and without a quali- 
fying epithet (Rom. vii. 7; 1 Pet.iv.3; Jude 16; cf. Gen. 
xlix. 6; Ps.cv.14). It is then, as Vitringa, in a disserta- 
tion De Concupiscentid Vitiosd et Damnabili (Obss. Sac. p. 
598, sqq.), defines it, ‘vitiosa illa voluntatis affectio, qua 
fertur ad appetendum que illicite usurpantur; aut que 
licite usurpantur, appetit ardxrws ;’ this same evil sense 
being ascribed to it in such definitions as that of Clement 
of Alexandria (Strom. ii. 20): epeovs cal dpeEts dNoyos Tod 
Keyaptopévov avTh. Compare iv. 18: dpeEw odv emiOuuias 
Siaxpivovow of Tept Tadra Sewwol: Kal rHv pév, evl jdovais Kal 
dxoracla tatTovel, ddoyov ovoav: THy O& dpetw, er Tav 
Kata piow avayKxatav, Noytxny UTapxolcay Kivnow. In 
these Sewoi he of course mainly points to Aristotle (thus 
see Rhet.i. 10). Our English word ‘lust,’ once harmless 
enough (thus see Deut. vii. 7, Coverdale’s Version, and my 
Select Glossary, 8. v.), has had very much the same history. 
The relation in which érOupia stands to rdos it has been 
already sought to trace. 

‘Opus}, occurring twice in the N. T. (Acts xiv. 5; Jam. 
iii. 4), and dpe&s, occurring once (Rom. i. 27), are else- 
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where often found together; thus in Plutarch (De Amor. 
Prol. 1; De Rect. Rat. Aud. 18; where see Wytten- 
bach’s note); and by Eusebius (Prep. Evang. xiv. 765 d). 
‘Opus, rendered by Cicero on one occasion ‘ appetitio’ 
(Off. ii. 5), ‘appetitus animi’ on another (Fin. v. 7), is thus 
defined by the Stoics (Plutarch, De Rep. Stoic. 11): 1) opyn 
Tov avOpemov doyos earth Tm pooTaKTiKos avT@ Tov Tovey. 
They explain it further as this ‘ motus animi,’ dopa :vyis 
eri tu (see Zeller, Philos. d. Griechen, iii. 1. 206), which, if 
toward a thing is dpekis, if from it éexdrovs. When our 
Translators render opun ‘assault’ (Acts xiv. 5), they 
ascribe to it more than it there implies. Manifestly there 
was no ‘assault’ actually made on the house where Paul 
and Barnabas abode; for in such a case it would have 
been very superfluous for St. Luke to tell us that they 
‘< were ware” of it; but only a purpose and intention of 
assault or onset, ‘ trieb,’ ‘ drang,’ as Meyer gives it. And 
in the same way at Jam. iii. 4, the opy of the pilot is not 
the ‘impetus brachiorum,’ but the ‘studium et conatus 
voluntatis.? Compare for this use of opun, Sophocles, 
Philoct. 237; Plutarch, De Rect. Rat. Aud. 1; Prov. iii. 
25; and the many passages in which op is joined with 
mpoaipsots (Josephus, Antt. xix. 6. 3). 

But while the opis thus oftentimes the hostile motion 
and spring toward an object, with a purpose of propelling 
and repelling it still further from itself, as for example 
the opyy of the spear, of the assaulting host, the dpefss 
(from dpéyecOar) is always the reaching out after and 
toward an object, with a purpose of drawing that after 
which it reaches to itself, and making it its own. Very 
commonly the word is used to express the appetite for 
food (Plutarch, De Frat. Am. 2; Symp. vi. 2. 1); so too 
‘orexis’ in the Latin of the silver age (Juvenal, Sat. vi. 
427; xi. 127); inthe Platonic Definitions (414 6) philo- 
sophy is described as tis tov dvTwv ael ériotHuns dpekts. 


After what vile enjoyments the heathen, as judged by St. 
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Paul, are regarded as reaching out, and seeking to make 
these their own, is sufficiently manifest from.the context 
of the one passage in the N. T. where dpe£s occurs (Rom. 
i. 27; cf. Plutarch, Quest. Nat. 21). 


§ Ixxxviiil. (epds, dcvos, dytos, dyvos. 


‘Iepos, probably the same word as the German ‘hehr’ 
(see Curtius, Grundziige, vol. v. p. 369), never in the N. T., 
and very seldom elsewhere, implies any moral excellence. 
It is singular how seldom the word is found there, indeed 
only twice (1 Cor. ix. 13; 2 Tim. iii. 15); and only once 
in the Septuagint (Josh vi. 8: tepal odAmuyyes) ; four times 
in 2 Maccabees, but not else in the Apocrypha; being in 
none of these instances employed of persons, who only are 
moral agents, but always of things. ‘To persons the word 
elsewhere also is of rarest application, though examples 
are not wanting. Thus éepds dvOpw7ros is in Aristophanes 
(Rane, 652) a man initiated in the mysteries; kings for 
Pindar (Pyth. v. 97) are ‘epoi,as having their dignity from 
the gods; for Plutarch the Indian gymnosophists are 
avopes lepot cal advtovomot (De Alex. Fort. i. 10) ; and again 
(De Gen. Soc. 20), iepot Kab Sanmoucor dvOpwror: and com- 
pare De Def. Orac. 2. “Iepos (7@ Oe@ avareOespevos, Suidas) 
answers very closely to the Latin ‘ sacer’ (‘quidquid destina- 
tum est diis sacrum vocatur’), to our ‘sacred.’ It is that 
which may not be violated, the word therefore being con- 
stantly linked with a8é@nNos (Plutarch, Quest. Rom. 27), 
with @Bartos (Ibid.), with dovdos (De Gen. Soc. 24); this 
its inviolable character springing from its relations, nearer 
or remoter, to God ; and @zios and tepos being often joined 
together (Plato, Tim. 45 a). At the same time the rela- 
tion is contemplated merely as an external one; thus 
Pillon (Syn. Gres) : ‘ dycos exprime Lidée de sainteté natur- 
elle et intérieure ou morale; tandis qu’ /epos, comme le latin 
sacer, n’exprime que l’idée de sainteté extérieure ou 
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dinviolabilité consacrée par les lois ou la coutume.’ See, 
however, Sophocles, Gdip. Col. 287, which appears an ex- 
ception tothe absolute universality of thisrule. Tittman: 
‘In voce fepds proprie nihil aliud cogitatur, quam quod res 
queedam ant persona Deo sacra sit, nulla ingenii morumque 
ratione habité; imprimis quod sacris inservit.? Thus the 
iepevs is a sacred person, as serving at (xod’s altar ; but it 
is not in the least implied that he is a holy one as well; 
he may be a Hophni, a Caiaphas, an Alexander Borgia 
(Grinfield, Schol. in N. T., p. 397). The true antithesis 
to iepds is BéBnros (Plutarch, Quest. Rom. 27), and, 
though not so perfectly antithetic, wrapds (2 Macc. v. 19). 
“Oouwos is oftener grouped with d/cavos for purposes of 
discrimination, than with the words here associated with 
it; and undoubtedly the two constantly keep company 
together; thus in Plato often (Theet. 1766; Rep. x. 615 
b; Legg. ii. 663 b); in Josephus (Antt. viii. 9. 1), and in 
the N. T. (Tit. i. 8) ; and so also the derivatives from these ; 
oaiws and Sicaiws (1 Thess. ii. 10) 3 oovorns and dixarootvn 
(Plato, Prot. 329 c; Luke i. 75; Ephes. iv. 24; Wisd. ix. 
3; Clement of Rome, 1 Ep. 48). The distinction too has 
been often urged that the dcvos is one careful of his 
duties toward God, the décavos toward men; and in 
classical Greek no doubt we meet with many passages in 
which such a distinction is either openly asserted or im- 
plicitly involved ; as in an often quoted passage from 
Plato (Gorg. 507 b): xal pv wept tos avOpmrovs ta 
TpoonkovTa TpatTav, Sika’ av mpatrot, Tept S& Oeovs dora.! 
Of Socrates, Marcus Antoninus says (vil. 66), that he was 
Sikavos TA pos avOparrovs, datos Ta mpos Yzovs: cf. Plutarch, 


1 Not altogether so in the. Euthyphro, where Plato regards ré Sixaov, 
or dixatoovv, as the sum total of all virtue, of which éovdrns or piety is 
a part. In this Dialogue, which is throughout a discussion on the dcuov, 
Plato makes Euthyphro to say (12): rovro roivuy euorye Soret, & So- 
Kpares, TO pepos Tod Sixaiov etvac evoreBEs Te Kai Sovov, Td mepl THY Tov bed 
Ocpareiav’ rd S€ rept thy Tdv dvOpd@mav 76 Aourdy elvat Tod dtxaiov pépos. 
Socrates admits and allows this; indeed, has himself forced him to it. 
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Demet. 24 ; Charito, i. 10. 4; and a large collection of pas- 
sages in Rost and Palm’s Lewicon, s. v. There is nothing, 
however, which warrants the transfer of this distinction to 
the N. T., nothing which would restrict Sécavos to him who 
should fulfil accurately the precepts of the second table 
(thus see Luke 1.6; Rom. i. 17; 1 John ii. 1); or dccos tu 
him who should fulfil the demands of the first (thus see 
Acts il. 27; Heb. vii. 26). It is beforehand unlikely that 
such distinction should there find place. In fact the Scrip- 
ture, which recognizes all righteousness as one, as growing 
out of a single root, and obedient to a single law, gives no 
room for such an antithesis as this. He who loves his 
brother, and fulfils his duties towards him, loves him in 
God and for God. The second great commandment is not 
coordinated with the first greatest, but subordinated to, 
and in fact included in, it (Mark xii. 30, 31). 

If (epos is ‘sacer,’, davos is ‘sanctus’ (= ‘sancitus’), 
‘ quod sanctione antiqua et preecepto firmatum’ (Popma ; cf. 
Augustine, De Fid. et Symb. 19), as opposed to ‘ pollutus.’ 
Some of the ancient grammarians derive it from afec0a., 
the Homeric synonym for céBec@a, rightly as regards 
sense, but wrongly as regards etymology; the derivation 
indeed of the word remains very doubtful (see Pott, Htym. 
Forschung. vol. i. p. 126). Inclassical Greek it is far more 
frequently used of things than of persons; oc/a, with 
Bova or Sixn understood, expressing the everlasting or- 
dinances of right, which no law or custom of men has 
constituted, for they are anterior to all law and custom ; 
and rest on the divine constitution of the moral universe 
and man’s relation to this, on that eternal law which, in 
the noble words of Chrysippus, is rdvrev Bacireds Oelwv 
te Kal avOpwrivev mpaynarov: cf. Kuripides, Hecuba, 799- 
801. Thus Homer (Odyss. xvi. 423) : 008 ooim Kaka pamrev 
ddrhroow. The dcvos, the German ‘fromm,’ is one who 
reverences these everlasting sanctities, and owns their 
obligation ; the word being joined with edaeBns (2 Macc. 
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xii. 45), with evopxos (Plato, Rep. 263 d), with Oetos (Plu- 
tarch, De Def. Orat. 40) ; more than once set over against 
émiopxos (Xenophon). ‘Those things are dvocia, which 
violate these everlasting ordinances; for instance, a 
Greek regarded the Egyptian custom of marriage between 
a brother and sister, still more the Persian between a 
mother and son, as ‘incestum’ (incastum), pydapyas dora 
as Plato (Legg. viii. 858 b) calls them, mixtures which no 
human laws could ever render other than abominable. 
Such, too, would be the omission of the rites of sepulture 
by those from whom they were due, when it was possible to 
pay them; if Antigone, for instance, in obedience to the 
edict of Creon, had suffered the body of her brother to 
remain unburied (Sophocles, Antig. 74). What the dcvoy 
is, and what are its obligations, has never been more 
nobly declared than in the words which the poet puts into 
her mouth: 


ovde oO€vewy Tocodroyv @dpny TA oa 
knpvypaé’, dor’ dyparra kaopar7 Gedy 
vouipa Sivacbat Ovnroy dv6’ bmepdSpapetv (453-5). 


Compare an instructive passage in Thucydides, ii. 52, 
where cepd and éova occur together, Plato in like manner 
(Legg. ix. 878 b) joining them with one another. This 
character of the dcvov as anterior and superior to all 
human enactments, puts the same antithesis between dora 
and vouia as exists between the Latin ‘fas’ and ‘jus.’ 
When we follow doves to its uses in sacred Greek, we 
find it, as was inevitable, gaining in depth and intensity of 
meaning ; but otherwise true tothe sense which it already 
had in the classical language. We have a striking testi- 
mony for the distinction which, in the minds of the Sep- 
tuagint translators at least, existed between it and ayvos, 
in the very noticeable fact, that while éovos is used some 
thirty times as the rendering of Dn (Deut. xxxiii. 8; 


2 Sam. xxii, 26; Ps. iv. 4), and &yos nearly a hundred 
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times as that of ¥iqp (Exod. xix.6; Num. vi. 5; Ps. xv. 
3), inno single instance is dovos used for this, or dy.os 
for that; and the same law holds good, I believe, univer- 
sally in the conjugates of these; and, which is perhaps 
more remarkable still, of the other Greek words which are 
rarely and exceptionally employed to render these two, 
none which is used for the one is ever used for the other ; 
thus cafapos, used for the second of these Hebrew words 
(Num. v. 17), is never employed for the first; while, on 
the other hand, érejuwv (Jer. iii. 12), modvédcos (Hxod. 
XXXlv. 6), evAaBrs (Mic. vii. 2), used for the former, are in 
no single instance employed for the latter. 
“Aquos=v7P (on the etymology of which word see the 
article in Herzog’s Real-Encyclopdidie, Heiligkeit Gottes) 
and dyvdos have been often considered different forms of 
one and the same word. At all events, they have in 
common that root ‘AI’, reappearing as the Latin ‘sac’ in 
*sacer,’ ‘sancio,’ and many other words. It will thus be 
only natural that they should have much in common, 
even while they separate off, and occupy provinces of 
meaning which are clearly distinguishable one from the 
other. “Aysos is a word of rarest use in Attic Greek, 
though Porson is certainly in error when he says (on Huri- 
pides, Med. 750; and compare Pott, Htymol. Forsch. vol. 
ili. p. 577) that it is never used by the tragic poets; for 
see Aischylus, Suppl. 851. Its fundamental idea is separa- 
tion, and, so to speak, consecration and devotion to the 
service of Deity ; thus tepov wdra dysov, a very holy temple 
(Xenophon, Hell. iii. 2. 14) ; it ever lying in the word, as 
in the Latin ‘sacer,’ that this consecration may be as 
dvdOnua or avdbeya (see back, page 16). Note in this 
point of view its connexion with dys, dyos : which last it 
may be well to observe is recognized now not as another 
form of dyos, as being indeed no more than the Ionic form 
of the same word, but fundamentally distinct (Curtius, 
Grundztige, p. 155 sqq.). But the thought lies very near, 
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that what is set apart from the world and to God, should 
separate itself from the world’s defilements, and should 
share in God’s purity; and in this way dy.os speedily ac- 
quires a moral significance. The children of Israel must 
be an 26vos dyvov, not merely in the sense of being God’s 
inheritance, a Aads Tepiovovos, but as separating them- 
selves from the abominations of the heathen nations round 
(Lev. xix. 2; xi. 44); while God Himself, as the absolutely 
separate from evil, as repelling from Himself every possi- 
bility of sin or defilement, and as warring against these 
in every one of his creatures,! obtains this title of dyvos by 
highest right of all (Lev. x. 3; 1 Sam. ii. 2; Rev. iil. 7; 
ive 8). 

It is somewhat different with dyvos. “Aryveia (1 Tim. 
iv. 12; v. 2) in the Definitions which go by Plato’s name 
too vaguely and too superficially explained (414 a) etAdBeva 
Tov mpos Tovs Oeovs duapTtnudtwov: Ths Oeod Tyshs Kata 
vow Oepatrela : too vaguely also by Clement of Alexandria 
as TOY awapTnuaTav arroyy, or again as ppovetv dara (Strom. 
v. I);? is better defined as éritacis cwppoctvns by Suidas 
(it is twice joined with cwppocvvy in the Apostolic Fathers: 
Clement of Rome, 1 Cor. 21; Ignatius, Hphes. 20), as é\ev- 
Oepia TavTos poXvopod capKos Kal Tvevpatos by Phavorinus. 
“Ayvos (joined with duiavros, Clement of Rome, 1 Cor. 29) 
is the pure ; sometimes only the externally or ceremonially 
pure, as in this line of Euripides, dyvos ydp eius yeipas, 
arn’ od Tas ppévas (Orestes, 1604; cf. Hippolytus, 316, 317, 
and ayvitew as = ‘ expiare,’ Sophocles, Ajaw, 640). This 

1 When Quenstedt defines the holiness of God as ‘summa omnis labis 
expers in Deo puritas,’ this, true as far as it goes, is not exhaustive. One 


side of this holiness, namely, its intolerance of unholiness and active war 
against it, is not brought out. 

? In. the vestibule of the temple of A®sculapius at Epidaurus were 
inscribed these lines, which rank among the noblest utterances of the 
ancient world. They are quoted by Theophrastus in a surviving frag- 
ment of his work, [epi EvoeBeias: 

dyvov xpi vawio buddeos évros idvra 
Eupevar’ dyvein S are Ppoveiv dova. 
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last word never rises higher in the Septuagint than to 
signify a ceremonial purification (Josh. iii. 5; 2 Chron. 
xxix. 5; cf. 2 Mace. i. 33); neither does it rise higher in 
four out of the seven occasions on which it occurs in the 
N. T. (John xi. 55; Acts xxi. 24, 26; xxiv. 18, which is 
also true of dyvicwos, Acts xxi. 26). ‘Ayvos however sig- 
nifies often the pure in the highest sense. It is an epithet 
frequently applied to heathen gods and goddesses, to 
Ceres, to Proserpine, to Jove (Sophocles, Philoct. 1273) ; 
to the Muses (Aristophanes, Ranw, 875; Pindar, Olymp. 
vii. 60, and Dissen’s note) ; to the Sea-nymphs (Euripides, 
Iphig. in Aul. 982); above all in Homer to Artemis, the 
virgin goddess, and in Holy Scripture to God Himself 
(1 Johniii. 3). Fort this nobler use of adyvés in the Septu- 
agint, where, however, it is excessively rare as compared 
to dywos, see Ps. xi. 7; Prov. xx. 9. As there are no im- 
purities like those fleshly, which defile the body and the 
spirit alike (1 Cor. vi. 18, 19), So ayvos is an epithet pre- 
dominantly employed to express freedom from these (Plu- 
tarch, Prec. Con). 44; Quest. Rom. 20; Tit. ii. 5; ef. 
Herzog, Real-Hncyclop. s. v. Keuschheit); while some- 
times in a still more restricted sense it expresses, not 
chastity merely, but virginity; as in the oath taken by 
the priestesses of Bacchus (Demosthenes, Adv. Newram, 
1371) : etl KaOapa Kal ayri) am’ avdpos cvvovoias: with 
waich compare axjpatos yduov te ayvos (Plato, Legg. viii. 
840 e; and Euripides, Hippolytus, 1016) ; ayveta too some- 
times owns a similar limitation (Ignatius, ad Polyc. 5). 

If what has been said is correct, Joseph, when tempted 
to sin by his Egyptian mistress (Gen. xxxix. 7-12), ap- 
proved himself dovos, in reverencing those everlasting 
sanctities of the marriage bond, which God had founded, 
and which he could not violate without sinning against 
Him: “How can I do this great wickedness and sin 
against God?” he approved himself dyvos in that he 
separated himself from any unholy fellowship with his 
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temptress; he approved himself dyvés in that he kept his 
body pure and undefiled. 


§ Ixxxix. gwv7, dOyxos. 


On these words, and on their relation to another, very 
much has been written by the Greek grammarians and 
natural philosophers (see Lersch, Sprachphilosophie der 
Alten, part iii. pp. 35, 45, and passim). 

Pov, from daw, os dotifovea 76 vootpevov (Plutarch, 
De Plac. Phil. 19), rendered in our Version ‘ voice’ (Matt. 
ii. 18), ‘sound’ (John iii. 8), ‘ noise’ (Rev. vi. 1), is dis- 
tinguished from woos, in that it is the cry of a lwing 
creature () 52 havn odos tis éotw gurptvyou, Aristotle), 
being sometimes ascribed to God (Matt. ii. 17), to men 
(Matt. ili. 3), to animals (Matt. xxvi. 34), and, though 
improperly, to inanimate objects as well (1 Cor. xiv. 7), as 
to the trumpet (Matt. xxiv. 31), to the wind (John iii. 8), 
to the thunder (Rev. vi. 1; cf. Ps. lxxvi. 19). But Adyos, 
a word, saying, or rational utterance of the vods, whether 
spoken (mpogopixos, and thus ¢eavy tdv AOywv, Dan. vii. 
11) or unspoken (évé.d@eTos), being, as it is, the correlative 
of reason, can only be predicated of men (Adyou Kowwvel 
povov avOpwrros, Ta dé dAXNa Havijs, Aristotle, Probl. ii. 55), 
of angels, or of God. The dwv) may be a mere inarticulate 
cry, and this whether proceeding from man or from any 
other animal; and therefore the definition of the Stoics 
(Diogenes Laértius, vii. 1. 38. 55) will not stand: fou 
bev éote pwr aip bd opyhs weTAnypévos, avOp@mov bé 
éotw evapOpos Kal aro Svavolas éxrrewrropévn. They transfer 
here to the dwv7) what can only be constantly affirmed of 
the Acyos; indeed, whenever it sought to set the two in 
sharp antithesis with one another, this, that the dwvn is a 
mvedpua adidpOpwror, is the point particularly made. It is 
otherwise with the Adyos, of which the Stoics themselves 
say, Adyos Og Zo Tt Povn onwavTiKH, do Siavolas éxrewrropéevy 
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(vbid.), as of the Aéyew that it is 76 THY vooupévou mpdyparos 
onpavtixny mpopépec0ar povyv. Compare Plutarch (De 
Anim. Proc. 7): dwvy tis éorw ddoyos Kal donpavtos, AOyos 
d: Aékis ev hovna onuavtixh Siavolas.! His treatise De 
Gento Socratis has much on the relations of dwv7 and déyos 
to one another, and on the superior functions of the latter. 
By such an unuttered ‘word’ he affirms the Demon of 
Socrates to have intimated his presence (c 20): 10 8? mpoc- 
mimrov, ov pboyyov, GAA Aoyov ay Tis eixdoste Salpovos, 
dvev povis éhartouevov adT@ TO Snrovpévw TOO voodytos. 
IDnyn yap ) devi mpocéorKe THs axis, dv btev Bia Tov 
Aoyor eiadexyouevns, Srav GddAnrOLs evTUyydvepev. ‘O S8 Tod 
KpelTTovos vous ayer THv evpvd rwpuynv, émiOuyydvev TO 
vonOévTt, TANYHS wn Seouevnv. 

The whole chapter is one of deepest theological 
interest ; the more so seeing that the great theologians of 
the early Church, above all Origen in the Greek (in Joan. 
tom. ii. § 26),and Augustine in the Latin, loved to transfer 
this antithesis of the ¢davy and the Adyos to John the 
Baptist and his Lord, the first claiming for himself: no 
more than to be “the vovce of one crying in the wilderness ” 
(John i. 23), the other emphatically declared to be the Word 
which was with God, and was God (Johni. 1). In drawing 
out the relations between John and his Lord as expressed by 
these titles, the Voice and the Word, ‘ Vox’ and ‘ Verbum,’ 
dovy and ddoyos, Augustine traces with a singular subtlety 
the manifold and profound fitnesses which lie in them for 
the setting forth of those relations. A word, he observes, 
is something even without a voice, for a word in the heart 
is as truly a word as after it is outspoken ; while a voice is 
nothing, a mere unmeaning sound, an empty cry, unless it 
be also the vehicle of a word. But when they are thus 
united, the voice in a manner goes before the word, for the 


1 On the distinction between Adyos and AEs, which last does not 
occur in the N. T., see Petavius, De Trin. vi. 1.6; and Lersch, Sprach- 
philosophie der Alten, vol. iii. p. 45. 
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sound strikes the ear before the sense is conveyed to the 
mind: yet while it thus goes before it in this act of com- 
munication, it is not really before it, but the contrary. 
Thus, when we speak, the word in our hearts must precede 
the voice on our lips, which voice is yet the vehicle by 
which the word in us is transferred to, and becomes also 
a word in, another; but this being accomplished, or rather 
in the very accomplishment of this, the voice has passed 
away, exists no more; but the word which is planted now 
in the other’s heart, no less than in our own, abides. All 
this Augustine transfers to the Lord and to his forerunner. 
John is nothing without Jesus: Jesus just what before 
_ He was without John: however to men the knowledge of 
Him may have come through John. John the first in 
time, and yet He who came after, most truly having been 
before, him. John, so soon as he had accomplished his 
mission, passing away, having no continual significance for 
the Church of God; but Jesus, of whom he had told, and 
to whom he witnessed, abiding for ever (Serm. 293. § 3): 
‘ Johannes vox ad tempus, Christus Verbum in principio 
eternum. Tolle verbum, quid est vox? Ubi nullus est 
intellectus, inanis est strepitus. Vox sine verbo aurem 
pulsat, cor non eedificat. Verumtamen in ipso corde nostro 
eedificando advertamus ordinem rerum. Si cogito quid 
dicam, jam verbum est in corde meo: sed loqui ad te volens, 
quero quemadmodum sit etiam in corde tuo, quod jam est 
in meo. Hoc querens quomodo ad te perveniat, et in 
corde tuo insideat verbum quod jam est in corde meo, 
assumo vocem, et assumtd voce loquor tibi: sonus vocis 
ducit ad te intellectum verbi, et cum ad te duxit sonus 
vocis intellectum verbi, sonus quidem ipse pertransit, 
verbum autem quod ad te sonus perduxit, jam est in corde 
tuo, nec recessit' a meo.’ Cf. Serm. 288. § 3; 280. § 3. 
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§ xc. Adyos, pdOos. 


Aoyos is quite as often ‘ sermo’ as ‘ verbum,’ a connected 
discourse as a single word. Indeed, as is well known, 
there was once no little discussion whether Aédyos in its 
very highest application of all (John i. 1) should not 
rather be rendered by ‘Sermo’ than by ‘ Verbum’; on 
which controversy see Petavius, De Trin. vi. 1. 4-6. And, 
not to dwell on this exceptional and purely theological 
employment of doyos, it is frequently in the N. T. employed 
to express that word which by supereminent right deserves 
the name, being, as it is, “‘ the word of God ” (Acts iv. 13), 
“the word of the truth” (2 Tim. ii. 15); thus at Luke i. 
2; Jam. i. 22; Acts vi. 4. As employed in this sense, it 
may be brought into relations of likeness and unlikeness 
with pi0os, between which and ddyos there was at one 
time but a very slight difference indeed, one however 
which grew ever wider, until in the end a great gulf has 
separated them each from the other. 

There are three distinctly marked stages through 
which pd0os has past; although, as will often happen, in 
passing into later meanings it has not altogether renounced 
and left behind its earlier. At the first there is nothing 
of the fabulous, still less of the false, involved in it. It 
stands on the same footing with pia, Zoros, AOyos, and, as 
its connexion with pvo, pvéw, ptlw sufficiently indicates, 
must have signified originally the word shut up in the mind, 
or muttered within the lips (see Creuzer, Symbolik, vol. iv. 
p- 517) ; although of this there is no actual trace; for 
already in Homer it appears as the spoken word (Il. xviii. 
254), the tragic poets with such other as form their dic- 
tion on Homer continuing so to employ it (thus Aischylus, 
Eumen. 582; Buripides, Phen. 455), and this at a time 
when in Attic prose it had nearly or altogether exchanged 
this meaning for another. 

4 
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At the second stage of its history dos is already in a 
certain antithesis to Adyos, although still employed in a 
respectful, often in a very honourable, sense. It is the 
mentally conceived as set over against the actually true. 
Not literal fact, it is often truer than the literal truth, 
involves a higher teaching; Ndoyos wevdys, eixovifwv tHv 
adnjOevav (Suidas) ; ANdyou piOos eixdv Kab eldordv éore (Plu- 
tarch, Bell. an Pace clar. Athen. 4). There is a Xdyos év 
pv0m (‘veritas que in fabule involucro latet,’ as Wytten- 
bach, Annott. in Plutarch. vol. ii. part 1, p. 406, gives it), 
which may have infinitely more value than much which is 
actual fact, seeing that oftentimes, in Schiller’s words, 

‘a deeper import 

Lurks in the legend told our infant years 

Than lies upon the truth we live to learn.’ 
Md6os had already obtained this significance in Herodotus 
(ii. 45) and in Pindar (Olymp. i. 29) ; and Attic prose, as 
has been observed, hardly knows any other (Plato, Gorg. 
523 a; Phedo, 61a; Legg. ix. 872 d; Plutarch, De Ser. 
Num. Vin. 18; Symp. i. 1. 4). 

But in a world like ours the fable easily degenerates 
into the falsehood. 


‘ Tradition, Time’s suspected register, 
That wears out truth’s best stories into tales,’ 


is ever at work to bring such a result about ; ‘ story,’ ‘ tale,’ 
and other words not a few, attest this fact; and at its 
third stage i0os is the fable, but not any more the fable 
undertaking to be, and often being, the vehicle of some 
lofty truth ; it is now the lying fable with all its false- 
hood and allits pretences to be what it is not: Eustathius: 
p000s trap’ ‘Opnpe 0 ards AOyos, Tapa SF Tois HoTEpor, 6 
aevdns kal meTacpEevos, Kal adnOelas Eyov Euhacw Noyos : 
this being the only sense of wédos which the N. T. knows 
(in the Apocrypha it occurs but once, Ecclus. xx. 19; in 
the Septuagint never). Thus we have there w000. BeByrot 
cai ypawdes (1 Tim. iv. 7); “lovdaixoé (Tit. i. 14); cecodu- 
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opévou(2 Pet.i. 16; cf. w000e werdacpuévot, Diodorus Siculus, 
1. 93); the other two occasions of the word’s use (1 Tim. i. 
4; 2 Tim. iv. 4) being not less slighting and contemptuous. 
‘ Legend,’ a word of such honourable import at the be- 
ginning, meaning, as it does, that worthy to be read, but 
which has ended in designating ‘ a heap of frivolous and 
scandalous vanities’ (Hooker), has had much the same 
history as poos.; very similar influences having been at 
work to degrade the one and the other. J.H.H. Schmidt 
(Synonymik, vol. i. p. 100) traces the history of pddos 
briefly and well: ‘Md@os ist zu der Bedeutung einer er- 
dichteten HErzahlung gekommen, weil man den naiven 
Glauben an die alten Ueberlieferungen, die ihren herge- 
brachten Namen behielten allmilig verloren hatte. So 
wird denn pidos wie Aoyos der Wirklickheit entgegen- 
gesetzt, jedoch so dass man zugleich auf die Albernheit 
und Unwahrscheinlichleit der Erdichtung hindeutet.’ 

It will thus be seen that Aoyos and pdGos, which begin 
their journey together, or at all events separated by very 
slight spaces, gradually part company, the antagonism 
between them becoming ever stronger, till in the end they 
stand in open opposition to one another, as words no less 
than men must do, when they come to belong, one to the 
kingdom of light and of truth, the other to that of darkness 
and of lies. 


be / b) 8 uA X: ta) o 5 
§ xci. répas, onusiov, Svvapis, weyanetov, evdoEov, 
mapadofov, Pavpdocov. 


THESE words have this in common, that they are all used 
to characterize the supernatural works wrought by Christ 
in the days of his flesh; thus onpetov, J ohn ii. 11; Acts ii. 
19; tépas, Acts ii. 22; John iv. 48; dvvayus, Mark vi. 2; 
Acts ii. 22; peyadezov, Luke i. 49; @vdofov, Luke xiii. 17; 
mapado£ov, Luke v. 26; davpdovov, Matt. xxi. 15; while the 
first three and the most usual are in like manuer employed 
Zz 2 
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ef the same supernatural works wrought in the power of 
Christ by his Apostles (2 Cor. xii. 12); and of the lying 
miracles of Antichrist no less (2 Thess. ii. 11). They will 
be found, on closer examination, not so much to represent 
different kinds of miracles, as miracles contemplated under 
different aspects and from different points of view. 

Tépas and onyetov are often linked together in the N. T. 
(John. iv. 48; Acts ii. 22; iv. 30; 2 Cor. xii. 12)5 and 
times out of number in the Septuagint (Exod. vil. 3, 9; 
Deut. iv. 34; Neh. ix. 10; Dan. vi. 27); the first =np'n, 
and the second = nix; often also in profane Greek, in 
Josephus (Antt. xx. 8.6; Bell. Jud. Proém. 11);in Plutarch 
(Sep. Sap. Con. 3); in Polybius (iil. 112. 8); in Philo (De 
Vit. Mos. i. 16); and in others. The ancients were fond 
of drawing a distinction between them, which however 
will not bear a moment’s serious examination. It is 
sufficiently expressed in these words of Ammonius: rtépas 
onusetou Siadéper’ TO psy yap Tépas Tapa Pio yivetat, TO O8 
onpeiov Tapa cvvnGevav; and again by Theophylact (in 
Rom. xv. 19): Siadéper 62 onusiov Kai Tépas TO TO pdv onpEtov 
ev Tols KaTa hiow éyecOar, KawoTTpETT@s wEVTOL yLvo"Eevots, 
olov él Tov TO THY wevOepav Létpov rupéttovcay evOéws 
iaOvas [Matt. vill. 15], 70 62 tépas ev ols ph natda pvow, 
olov TO Tov Ex yeveThs TUPAOY taOjvac [John ix. 7] ; compare 
Suicer, Thes. s.v. onustov. But in truth this distinction 
breaks down so entirely the instant it is examined, as 
Fritzsche, in a good note on Rom. xv. 19, has super- 
abundantly shown, that it is difficult to understand how 
so many, by repeating, have given allowance to it. An 
earthquake, however rare, cannot be esteemed rapa dvow, 
cannot therefore, according to the distinction traced 
above, be called a tépas, while yet Herodotus (vi. 98) gives 
this name to the single earthquake which in his experience 
had visited Delos. As little can a serpent snatched up in 
an eagle’s talons and dropped in the midst of the Trojan 
army be called beyond and beside nature, which yet 
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Homer (Il. xii. 209) calls Avds répas aiysoyouo. I may 
observe that the Homeric idea of the répas is carefully 
discussed by Nagelsbach, Homerische Theologie, p. 168, sqq. 
On the other hand, beyond and beside nature are the 
healing with a word of a man lame from his mother’s 
womb, the satisfying of many thousand men with a few 
loaves, the raising of a man four days dead from the 
grave, which all in Scripture go by the name of onyeia 
(Acts iv. 16; John vi. 14; xi. 47); compare Plutarch, Sept. 
Sap. Con. 3, where a monstrous birth is styled both a répas 
and a onpetov. 

It is plain then that the distinction must be sought 
elsewhere. Origen has not seized it, who finds a prophetic 
element in the oneiov, which is wanting in the répas (in 
Rom. xv. 19): ‘ Signa [onpeta] appellantur in quibus cum sit 
aliquid mirabile, indicatur quoque aliquid futurum. Pro- 
digia [rgpata] vero in quibus tantummodo aliquid mira- 
bile ostenditur.’ Rather the same miracle is upon one 
side a tépas, on another a onysiov, and the words most 
often refer, not to different classes of miracles, but to 
different qualities in the same miracles; in the words 
of Lampe (Comm. in Joh. vol. i. p. 513): ‘ Hadem enim 
miracula dici possunt signa, quatenus aliquid seu occultum 
seu futurum docent; et prodigia, quatenus aliquid extraor- 
dinarium, quod stuporem excitat, sistunt. Hine sequitur 
signorum notionem latius patere, quam prodigiorum. 
Omnia prodigia sunt signa, quia in illum usum a Deo 
dispensata, ut arcanum indicent. Sed omnia signa non 
sunt prodigia, quia ad signandum res celestes aliquando 
etiam res communes adhibentur.’ 

Tépas, certainly not derived from rpéw, the terrifying, 
but now put generally in connexion with rnpéo, as being 
that which for its extraordinary character is wont to be 
observed and kept in the memory, is always rendered 
‘wonder’ in our Version. It is the miracle regarded as 
a startling, imposing, amazement-wakening portent or 
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prodigy; being elsewhere frequently used for strange 
appearances in the heavens, and more frequently still for 
monstrous births on the earth (Herodotus, vil. 57; Plato, 
Crat. 393 6). It is thus used very much with the same 
meaning as the Latin ‘monstrum’!= monestrum (Virgil, 
Ain, ii. 171: ‘Nec dubiis ea signa dedit Tritonia monstris’), 
or the Homeric ojpa (Il. ii. 308: A ébdvyn péya ona, 
dpadxov). Origen (in Joh. tom. xiii. § €0; am Rom. lib. x. 
§ 12) long ago called attention to the fact that the name 
tépata is never in the N. T. applied to these words of 
wonder, except in association with some other name. They 
are often called onyeta, often duvdpers, often Tépata Kal on- 
peta, more than once répata, onpcia, Kal duvdpers, but never 
tépata alone. The observation was well worth the making; 
for the fact which we are thus bidden to note is indeed 
eminently characteristic of the miracles of the N. T.; 
namely, that a title, by which more than any other these 
might seem to hold on to the prodigies and portents of 
the heathen world, and to have something akin to them, 
should thus never be permitted to appear, except in the 
company of some other necessarily suggesting higher 
thoughts about them. 

But the miracles are also onuseta. The onpeiov Basil 
the Great (in Hsai. vii. § 198) defines well: Zo7Tu onpetov 
mpaywa pavepov, Kexpuppévou Twos Kal adavods ev éavTO 
THv Onr\wow Zyov: and presently after, 4 pévtos Tpady Ta 
mapdooka, Kal jmapactatiKd Tivos puaTLKOD AOYoU onpsia 
xanet. Among all the names which the miracles bear, 
their ethical end and purpose comes out in onpetov with 
the most distinctness, as in répas with the least. It is 
involved and declared in the very word that the prime 
object and end of the miracle is to lead us to something 

' On the similar group of synonymous words in the Latin, Augustine 
writes (De Civ. Dev, xxi. 8): ‘ Monstra sane dicta perhibent a mon- 
strando, quod aliquid significando demonstrant, et ostenta ab ostendendo, 


et portenta a portendendo, id est, preeostendendo, et prodigia quod porro 
dicant, id est, futura praedicant,’ Compare Cicero,.Divin. i. 42. 
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out of and beyond itself; that, so to speak, it is a kind 
of finger-post of God -(Svocnela, signs from Zeus, is no 
unfrequent word in later Greek), pointing for us to this 
(Isai. vii. 11; xxxviii. 7) ; valuable, not so much for what 
is is, as for what it indicates of the grace and power of 
the doer, or of his immediate connexion with a higher 
spiritual world (Mark xvi. 20; Acts xiv. 3; Heb. ii. 4; 
Exod. vii. 9, 10; 1 Kin. xiii. 3). Lampe has put this 
well: ‘ Designat sane onyefov natura sud rem non tantum 
extraordinariam, sensusque percellentem, sed etiam talem, 
que in rei alterius, absentis licet et future, significatio- 
nem atque adumbrationem adhibetur, unde et prognostica 
(Matt. xvi. 3) et typi (Matt. xii. 39; Luc. xi. 29) nec non 
sacramenta, quale est illud circumcisionis (Rom. iv. 11), 
eodem. nomine in N. T. exprimi solent. Aptissime ergo 
hee vox de miraculis usurpatur, ut indicet, quod non 
tantum admirabili modo fuerint perpetrata, sed etiam 
sapientissimo consilio Dei ita directa atque ordinata, ut 
fuerint simul characteres Messiz, ex quibus cognoscendus 
erat, sigilla doctrine quam proferebat, et beneficiorum 
gratie per Messiam jam prestande, nec non typi viarum 
Dei, earumque circumstantiarum per quas talia beneficia 
erant applicanda.’ It is to be regretted that onpeioy is 
not always rendered ‘sign’ in our Version; that in the 
Gospel of St. John, where it is of very frequent recurrence, 
‘sign’ too often gives place to the vaguer ‘ miracle’ ; 
and sometimes not without serious loss: thus see iii. 2; 
vil. 31; xX. 41; and above all, vi. 26. 

But the miracles are also ‘ powers’ (Svvdpers = ‘virtutes’), 
outcomings of that mighty power of God, which was ir- 
herent in Christ, Himself that “‘ great Power of God” which 
Simon blasphemously allowed himself to be named (Acts 
viii. 8, 10); these powers being by Him lent to those who 
were his witnesses and ambassadors. One must regret 
that in our Version duvdes is translated now “ wonderful 
works ” (Matt. vii. 22); now “ mighty works” (Matt. xi. 
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20; Luke x. 13); and still more frequently ‘ miracles’ 
(Acts ii. 22; 1 Cor. xii. 10; Gal. iii. 5); in this last case 
giving such tautologies as “miracles and wonders” (Acts 
ii. 22; Heb. ii. 4); and always-causing something to be 
lost of the true intention of the word—pointing as it does 
to new and higher forces (évépyeva, evepynpata, 1 Cor. xii. 6, 
10), ‘ powers of the world to come’ (Heb. vi. 5), which have 
entered and are working in this lower world of ours. 
Delitzsch: ‘Jedes Wunder ist eine Machtausserung der in 
die Welt der Schépfung, welche dem Tode verfallen ist, 
eintretenden Welt der Erlésung.’ With this is closely 
connected the term peyaneta, only occurring at Luke i. 49 
(=‘magnalia’) and at Acts ii. 11, in which, as in dvvduacs, 
the miracles are contemplated as outcomings of the great- 
ness of God’s power and glory. 

They are further styled Zvdofa (Luke xiii. 17), as being 
works in which the dd€a or glory of God and of the Son of 
God shone manifestly forth (John ii. 11; xi. 40; Luke v. 
25; Acts i. 13, 16). They are rapddofa (Luke v. 26), as 
being “new things” (Num. xvi. 30), not hitherto seen 
(Mark ii. 12), and thus beside and beyond all opinion and 
expectation of men. The word, though finding place only 
this once in the N. T., is of very frequent occurrence in 
ecclesiastical Greek. They are Qavudova (Matt. xxi. 15), 
as provoking admiration and astonishment (viii. 27; ix. 
8, 33; xv. 31; Mark v. 20; Acts iii. 11). Oavyarta they 
are never called in the N. T., though often in the writings 
of the Greek Fathers. A word which conjurers, magi- 
cians, and impostors of various kinds had so long made their 
own could only after a while be put to nobler uses again. 


oe , 
§ xcil. Koopuos, ceuvds, ‘epompeTs. 


Koopuos and ceyuvds are both epithets applied occasionally 
to things, but more frequently to persons. They are so 
nearly allied in meaning as to be. often found together ; 
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but at the same time are very clearly distinguishable the 
one from the other. 

Kéopuos, related to xocpos in its earlier sense as ‘ orna- 
ment,’ while coopixds (Tit. ii. 12; Heb. ix. 1) is related to 
it in its secondary sense as ‘ world,’ occurs twice in the 
N. T., being rendered in our Version on one occasion 
‘modest’ (1 Tim. ii. 9), on the other, ‘ of good behaviour’ 
(1 Tim. iii. 2) ; and corresponds very nearly to the ‘ compo- 
situs’ of Seneca (Ep. 114), to the ‘ compositus et ordinatus ” 
(De Vit. Beat. 8), of the same. The ‘ornatus,’ by which it 
is both times rendered in the Vulgate, is strangely at fault, 
though it is easy enough to see how the fault arose. It is 
a very favourite word with Plato, and is by him and others 
constantly applied to the citizen who is quiet in the land, 
who duly filfils in his place and order the duties which are 
incumbent on him as such; and is in nothing é@taxros 
(1 Thess. v. 143 cf. 2 Thess. iii. 6,7, 11); but teraypévos 
rather. It is associated by him, as by St. Paul, with 
codpav (Legg. vii. 802 e)—this indeed is everywhere its 
most constant companion (thus see Lysias, Orat. xxi. 
163; Plutarch, Quom. Adul. ab Am. 36, and often); with 
Apepos (Plato, Rep. 410 e) ; with vouspos (Gorg. 504d); with — 
éyxpatns (Phedr. 256 6b); with edoradyns (Menex. 90 a); 
with ¢dpdvipos (Phedr. 108 a; Plutarch, De Mul. Virt.) ; 
with ordowpos (Rep. 539d); with edxords (Ib. 329d); with 
avopeios (Ib. 399 e) ; with cards (Ib. 403 a); with ediraxtos 
by Aristotle; with aidjpov by Epictetus (Hnchir. 40); and 
by Plutarch (De Garrul. 4); with yevvaios (Ib.); with 
evaywyos (Max. cum Princ. 2); opposed by Plato to 
dxbdacTos (Gorg. 494 a). Keeping company as xdopos 
does with epithets such as these, it must be admitted that 
an explanation of it like the following, ‘of well ordered 
demeanour, decorous, courteous’ (Webster), dwells too 
much on the outside of things; the same with still greater 
truth may be affirmed of Tyndale’s rendering, ‘ honestly 
apparelled’ (1 Tim. iii. 3). No doubt the xocpos is all 
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this; but he is much more than this. The well ordering 
is not of dress and demeanour only, but of the inner life ; 
uttering indeed and expressing itself in the outward con- 
versation. Even Bengel has taken a too superficial view of 
the word, when at 1 Tim. iii. 2 he says, ‘ Quod cddpav 
est intus, id xdopios est extra;’ though I cannot refuse 
the pleasure of quoting what he says in one of his most 
characteristic notes, unfolding more fully his idea of what 
in these two epithets is implied: ‘Homo novus festum 
quiddam est, et abhorret ab omni eo quod pollutum, con- 
fusum, inconditum, immoderatum, vehemens, dissolutum, 
affectatum, tetricum, perperum, lacerum, sordidum est: 
ipsi necessitati nature materieque, que ingerendo, dige- 
rendo, egerendo agitatur, parce et dissimulanter paret, 
corporisque corruptibilis tecta habet vestigia.” This, it 
must be confessed, goes a good deal deeper than does Phile- 
mon, the comic poet, in four lines preserved by Stobzeus, 
describing who is xdcjuos, and who is not. I hardly know 
whether they are worth quoting, but they follow here : 

ovdk dy adj Tis puKpdv, eat) Koo pos * 

ovo’ dy mopevnrat tis eis THY ynv BréTov* 

6 & nAikov pev 7 puais peper haar, 

pnd roay & doynwov otros Koopuos. 

But whatever may be implied in xoowios, and there is 
much, something more is involved in ceywvos. If the 
koouwos orders himself well in that earthly vodurteda, of 
which he is a support and an ornament, the ceyvds has a 
grace and dignity not lent him from earth ; but which he 
owes to that higher citizenship which is also his; being 
ono who inspires not respect only, but reverence and 
worship. In profane Greek ceuvds is a constant epithet of 
the gods—of the Humenides, the ceuvat Oeai, above all. 
It is used also constantly to qualify such things as pertain 
to, or otherwise stand in any very near relation with, the 
heavenly world. All this will appear the more clearly, 
when we enumerate some of the epithets wherewith it 
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habitually is linked ; which are these: a&ysos (Plato, Sophist. 
249 4; Rep. 290 d; cf. Clement of Rome, 1 Ep. § 1, where 
it is joined to dyvés and dwwpos) ; 6p00s (Apol. 412 €) 3 wéyas 
(Theewtet. 203 e); Tivos (Orit. 51 a); pétpvos (Clement of 
Rome, 1 Ep. § 1); Bactdsxds (Plutarch, Quom. Aud. Poét. 
8): evripos (Prec. Ger. Reip. 31) : peyanorperns (De Def. 
Orac. 30); Osios and doBepds. From all this it is plain 
that there hes something of majestic and awe-inspiring in 
ceuvos, which does not at all lie in xédopuos, although this 
has nothing about it to repel, but all rather to invite and 
to attract, waraxy Kal etoynuov Bapitns being Aristotle’s 
happy definition of cewvdrns (Rhet. ii. 19), making it as 
he does the golden mean between dpecxeia, or unmanly 
assentation, at one extreme, and adOad/a, or churlish bear- 
ishness, pleasing itself, and careless how much it displeases 
others, at the other; even as in Plutarch cepvés is asso- 
ciated with dircxos (Quom. Am. ab Adul. 26); with dvs 
(Convw. 4, Proém.); with dirdvOpwros, with érieceyjs, and 
other like words; so too with mpoonvms in Josephus (Anti. 
xi. 6.9). But all this does not exclude the fact that the 
ceuvos is one who, without in as many words demanding, 
does yet challenge and inspire reverence and, in our earlier 
use of the word, worship, the word remaining true to the 
oé8w with which it is related. How to render it in 
English is not very easy to determine. On the one occa- 
sion that it qualifies things rather than persons (Phil. iv. 
8), we have translated it by ‘honest,’ an unsatisfactory 
rendering; and this, even though we include in ‘ honest’ 
all which was included in it at the time when our Transla- 
tion was made. Alford has here changed ‘ honest’ into 
‘seemly’; if changed at all, I should prefer ‘ honorable.’ 
On the other three occasions it is rendered ‘ grave’ 
(1 Tim. iii. 8; iii. 11; Tit. ii. 2); while ceyvorns is once 
‘honesty’ (1 Tim. ii. 2), and twice ‘ gravity’? (1 Tim. ii. 
4; Tit. ii. 7). Here too it must be owned that ‘grave ” 
and ‘ gravity ’ are renderings which fail to cover the full 
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meaning of their original. Malvolio in Twelfth Night is 
‘orave,’ but his very gravity is itself ridiculous; and 
the word we want is one in which the sense of gravity 
and dignity, and of these as inviting reverence, is com- 
bined ; a word which I fear we may look for long without 
finding. 

‘Iepompemns belongs to the best age of the Greek lan- 
guage, being used by Plato (Theag. 122 d) and by Xenophon 
(Conv. viii. 40), in this unlike éovorpemnjs and dyiorperns, 
which are of later ecclesiastical formation. Like xécpuos 
it belongs to that large group of noticeable words, which, 
being found nowhere else in St. Paul’s Epistles, and indeed 
nowhere else in the N. T., are yet found in the Pastoral 
Epistles, some of them occurring several times over in 
these. The number and character of these words, thenew 
vein of Greek which St. Paul in these later Epistles opens,’ 
constitutes a very remarkable phenomenon, one for which 
no perfectly satisfactory explanation has hitherto been 
offered. Alford indeed in his Prolegomena to these Epis- 
tles has made a valuable contribution to such an explana- 
tion ; but after all has been said, it remains perplexing 
still. 

It will follow from what has been already claimed for 
oeuvos that (epompemns is more nearly allied in meaning to 
it than to xdcpios. It expresses that which beseems a 
sacred person, thing, or act. On the one occasion of its 
use in the N. T. (Tit. ii. 3), it is joined with cd¢dpar, 
being an epithet applied to women professing godliness, 
who shall be in their bearing or behaviour ‘epompemets, or 


1 For instance, take the adjectives alone which are an addition to, or 
a variation from, his ethical terminology in all his other Epistles; occur- 
ring as they do nowhere else but in these Epistles: aiperixds, dxparns, 
apaxos, averairxurros, averiAntros, avnpepos, aveEixaxos, dvdovos, amai- 
Sevros, dprwos, apirdyabos, awevdns, ddaxrixds, SudBoros, didoyos, é-yxparns, 
evperddoros, €mlopkos, imos, KadodiddoKados, Kowarixds, patatoAdyos, 
mpddios, oikoupds, dpyidos, mdpowos, copper, prrayabos, piravSpos, pitav= 
ros, pndovos, pircbeos, Prdevos, pidrsrexvos, pAvapos. 
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‘as becometh holiness” (cf. 1 Tim. ii. 10). That such 
behaviour will breed reverence and awe, we may’reason- 
ably expect, but this is not implied in feporpemns as it is 
in ceuvéds, and here we must find the distinction between 
them. 


§ xciil. av0ddns, diravtos. 


THE etymology of these words holds out, perhaps, the 
expectation of a greater nearness of meaning than in 
actual use is the case. Yet they sometimes occur toge- 
ther, as in Plutarch (De Rect. Rat. Aud. 6), nor can it be 
denied that ‘the pleaser of himself’ and ‘the lover of 
himself’ stand in sufficient moral proximity, and are suffi- 
ciently liable to be confounded, to justify an attempt to 
distinguish them one from the other. 

Addins (=avroddys, or ait@ adoyv, as Aristotle informs 
us, Hthic. M. i. 29), ‘sibi placens,’ occurs twice in the N. T. 
(Tit. i. 7; 2 Pet. ii. 10), and three times in the Old (Gen. 
xlix. 3, 7; Prov. xxi. 24) ; a¥@adeva never in the New, but 
once in the Old (Isai. xxiv. 8). 

The at0aéns, who etymologically is hardly distinguish- 
able from the avtdpecxos,—but the word is of earlier and 
more classical use,—is properly one who pleases himself, 
who is so pleased with his own that nothing pleases him 
besides: ‘qui nisi quod ipse facit nihil rectum putat’ 
(Terence, Adelph. iv. 2.18). He is one so far overvaluing 
any determination at which he has himself once arrived 
that he will not be removed from it; for this element of 
stubbornness or obstinacy which so often lies in av@adea 
see the Prometheus Vinctus of Aischylus, 1073 : while Cicero 
translates it ‘pervicacia.2 The man thus obstinately 
maintaining his own opinion, or asserting his own rights, 
is reckless of the rights, feelings and interests of others ; 
one indeed who with no motive at all is prompt rather to 
run counter to these, than to fall in with them: ‘ selbstge- 
fallig, selbstsiichtig, anmassend, frech, sich um keinen 
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andern kiimmernd, riicksichtlos, grausam ’ (Pott, Htym. 
Forsch. vol. iv. p. 315). Thus we find av6déns associated 
with (S:oyvépuwv (Hippocrates, p. 295, 12. 29) ; with aypuos 
(Euripides, Med. 102) ; with wixpés (Ib. 223); with awabys 
(Plato) ; with yareros (Id. Legg. 950 b) ; with apetdextos 
(Philo, Leg. ad Cai. 38) ; with oxdnpés (Polybius, iv. 21; 
Plutarch, Symp. vii. 2. 1); with éray@ys and avOéxactos 
(Id. Prec. Ger. Revp. 31);—which last word does not 
necessarily bear an unfavourable meaning; thus see Aris- 
totle, Hthic. Nic. iv. 7. 4; and lines ascribed to the Stoic 
Cleanthes, to be found in Eusebius, Prep. Evang. xiii. 3; 
—with Opdovs (Plutarch, Marius, 408; Prov. xxi. 24) ; 
with dxdXactos (De Gen. Soc. 9); with trayos (De Laud. 
Scip. 16) ; with gudroverxos (Quom. Am. ab Adul. 32) ; with 
oxvOpa7ros (Isocrates, see Rost and Palm); with arafov 
(Prov. xxi. 24); with mwpo7erns (Clement of Rome, 1 Ep. 
§ 1); with torunrys (2 Pet. ii. 10): atv@adera with Opdcos 
and rorya (Clement of Rome, 1 Hp. § 31); while the Greek 
erammarians give such words as wrepndavos, Oupodns, 
brreporrTns as its nearest equivalents. Hudemus identifies 
him with the dvcKcodos, and describes him as regulating 
his life with no respect to others (wdév mpos Erepov Cav, 
Ethic. Eudem. iii. 7.4; cf. Ethic. Nic. iv. 6.9). He is the 
‘ prefractus,’ ‘pertinax,’ ‘morosus’ of the Latins, or, 
going nearer to the etymological heart of the word, the 
German ‘eigensinnig’; av@ddns is by Luther so trans- 
Jated ; while our own ‘ peevish’ and ‘ humorous’ in their 
earlier uses both represent some traits and aspects of his 
character. He is opposed to the edapoonyopos, the easy 
of access or affable (Plutarch, Prac. Reip. Ger. 31). In 
the unlovely gallery of portraits which Theophrastus has 
sketched for us, the av@déns finds his place (Char. § 3) ; 
but this his rudeness of speech, his surliness, his bearish- 
ness as we should now say, is brought too exclusively out, 
as is evident from the very superficial and inadequate 
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definition of av@dédea by Theophrastus given, as being 
amnveta opirias év NOyots. 

Av@déea, which thus cares to please nobody, is by 
Aristotle (Rhet. ii. 19) set over against dpéoxeva, which is. 
the ignoble seeking to please everybody, the endeavouring 
at all costs of dignity and truth to stand well with all the 
world; these two being in his ethical system the opposite 
extremes, between which ceyvdrns constitutes the mean 
(see p. 347). There is always something to be learned from 
the hypocoristic phrases with which it is sought to give a 
fair show to an ugly thing; and it is worth therefore 
noticing that the ai@déns is called by his flatterers ceuvds 
and peyadorperns (Aristotle, Rhet..i. 9. 3), while on -the 
other hand a worthy freedom of speech (rappnola) may be 
misnamed avfddera by those who resent, or would fain 
induce others to resent it. It was this hateful name 
which the sycophants of the younger Dionysius gave to 
the manly boldness of speech which Dion used, when 
they desired to work his ruin with the tyrant (Plutarch, 
Dion, 8). 

Bengel profoundly remarks, and all experience bears 
out the truth of his remark, that there are men who are 
“gimul et molles et duri’; at once soft and hard, soft to 
themselves, and hard to all the world besides; these two 
dispositions being in fact only two aspects and outcomings 
of the same sin, namely the wrong love of self. But if 
avOdéns expresses this sin‘on one side, ¢/AavTos expresses 
it on the other. Having dealt with that, we may now 
proceed to treat a little of this. It need hardly be ob- 
served that when bad men are called ¢/Aavrou, or ‘ lovers 
of themselves,’ as by St. Paul they are on the one occasion 
when the word is employed in the N. T. (2 Tim. ii. 2), the 
word can be only abusively applied; for, indeed, he is no 
true ‘lover of himself’ who loves himself overmuch, more 
than God’s law allows, or loves that in himself which he 
ought not to love but to hate, that which constitutes his 
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sickness and may in the end be his death, and not his 
health. All this, when treating of this word, Aristotle 
brings out with admirable clearness and distinctness, and 
"with an ethical feeling after, and in part at least anticipa- 
tion of, that great word of Christ, “‘ He that loveth his life 
shall lose it,” which is profoundly interesting to note 
(Ethic. Nic. ix. 8). 

The diravros is exactly our ‘selfish’ (Plutarch, Cons. 
ad Apoll. 19; Quom. Am. ab Adul. 26), and dquAavutia 
‘selfishness’; but this contemplated rather as an undue 
sparing of self and providing things easy and pleasant for 
self, than as harshness and rigour toward others. Thus 
diravtos is joined with giddyuyos by Plutarch (Dion, 46), 
this last epithet indicating one who so loves his life that 
he seeks ignobly to save it. Before the English language 
had generated the word ‘selfishness,’ which it only did 
toward the middle of the seventeenth century, there was 
an attempt made to supply an evident want in our ethical 
terminology by aid of ‘philauty’; thus see Beaumont’s 
Psyche, passim, and other similar poems. ‘ Philauty,’ 
however, never succeeded in obtaining any firm footing 
among us, and ‘suicism,’ which was a second attempt, as 
little; an appeal to the Latin proving as unsuccessful as 
that. to the Greek. Nor was the deficiency effectually 
supplied till the Puritan divines, drawing upon our native 
stock of words, brought in ‘selfish’? and ‘ selfishness’ (see 
my English Past and Present, 1oth ed. p. 171). One of 
these same divines helps me to a comparison, by aid of 
which the matter of the likeness and difference between 
avdddns and diravtos may be brought not inaptly to a 
point. He likens the selfish man to the hedgehog, which, 
rolling itself up in a ball, presents only sharp spines to 
those without, keeping at the same time all the soft and 
warm wool for itself within. In some sinful men their 
avdddea, the ungracious bearing towards others, the self- 
pleasing which is best pleased when it displeases others, 
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is the leading feature of their character; in others the 
fcravria, the undue providing of all which shall minister 
to their own ease, and keep hardness aloof from them. 
In each of these there is potentially wrapped up the other ; 
but as the one sinful tendency preduminates or the other, 
the man will merit the epithet of ad0ddns or didavtos. 


§ xciv. droKxaduris, erupdveia, havépwors. 


*Amroxdduwis is only once found in the books of the O. T. 
canon, namely at 1 Sam. xx. 30; and there in altogether 
a subordinate sense, as =‘ denudatio ’; three times in the 
Apocrypha (Ecclus. xi. 27; xxii. 22; xli. 23); but as little 
in this as in the other does it obtain that grander mean- 
ing which it has acquired in the N. T. In this last it is 
predominantly, though not exclusively, a Pauline word; 
and, occurring altogether some nineteen times, being ren- 
dered sometimes ‘coming’ (1 Cor.i. 7), sometimes ‘ mani- 
festation ’ (Rom. viii. 19), sometimes ‘appearing’ (1 Pet. 
i. 7), and once ‘ to lighten’ (és droxdduyw, Luke ii. 32), 
has always that auguster sense of an wnverling by God of 
Himself to his creatures, to which we have given the more 
Latin term, revelation. The same auguster sense the verb 
amoxanvrrev in the N. T. commonly possesses; but not 
there for the first time, this sense having been anticipated 
in the great apocalyptic book of the Old Covenant (see 
Dan. ii. 19, 22, 28). Nor does it always possess this, some- 
times simply meaning ‘ to uncover’ or ‘ to lay bare ’ (Luke 
Kai. 2s "Provexxi. 10). 

’Amoxdduyis, as St. Jerome would fain persuade us, is 
nowhere to be found outside of sacred Greek (Comm. in 
Gal. i. 12): § Verbum droxadtwews proprie Scripturarum 
est; a nullo sapientum seculi apud Gracos usurpatum. 
Unde mihi videntur quemadmodum in aliis verbis, que de 
Hebrexo in Grecum LXX Interpretes transtulerunt, ita et 
in hoc magnopere esse conati ut proprietatem peregrini 

AA 
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sermonis exprimerent, nova novis rebus’ verba fingentes, et 
sonare, quum quid tectum et velatum ablato desuper operi- 
mento ostenditur et profertur inlucem.’ In thus claiming 
the word as proper and peculiar to the Scriptures, and not 
to be found in any writings of the wise of this world, St. 
Jerome is in error; although the total absence in his 
time of exhaustive Lexicons or Concordances of the great 
writers of antiquity may well excuse his mistake. Not to 
speak of dmoxandtrtewv, which is used several times by 
Plato (Protag. 352 d; Gorg. 460 a), adroxdduis itself 
is far from unfrequent in the later Greek of Plutarch (see 
Paul. Aimil. 14; Cato Maj. 20, where it is = yipvwors ; 
Quom. Am. ab Adul. 32; and elsewhere). Thus far indeed 
Jerome has right, namely, that the religious use of the 
word was altogether strange to the heathen world, while 
the corresponding ‘ revelatio’ was absolutely unknown to 
classical Latin, having first come to the birth in the Latin 
ofthe Church. Elsewhere (Hp. cxxi. ad Algas.) he makes 
a somewhat similar mistake in respect of the verb xata- 
BpaBevew (Col. ii. 18), which he claims as a Cilicism of 
St. Paul’s. It occurs in a document cited by Demosthenes, 
Mid. p. 544. 

The word in its higher Christian sense has been ex- 
plained by Arethras as 7 Tv kpuTTa@y pvoTnpiov Syrwors, 
Katavyafopwévou Tov HyEu“ovliKod THs ~uyhs, site Sia Oclov 
overpatov, cite Kal’ rap, ek Oeias E\XrXdurews. Joined 
with émtacia (2 Cor. xii. 1), it is by Theophylact (see 
Suicer, s. v.) distinguished from it in this, that the o7racia 
is no more than the thing shown or seen, the sight or 
vision, which might quite possibly be seen without being 
understood ; while the doxdd\u is includes not merely 
the thing shown and seen, but the interpretation or 
unveiling of the same. His words are as follows: * 
arokauwis mwéov Te Exe THS OTaclas* 1 piv yap pdvov 
Brérew SiSwow* attn 68 Kal tu Babdrepov tod opapmévov 
aroyvpvot. Thus Daniel’s vision of the four beasts was 
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seen but not understood, until one that stood by made 
him know the interpretation of the things (Dan. vii. 15, 
16, 19, 23; ef. vill. 15, 19; Zech. i. 18-21). On this 
distinction see more in Liicke’s Hinleitung in die Offen- 
barung des Johannes, 2nd ed. p. 26. What holds good of 
the owracia will of course hold good of the dpaya (Matt. 
xvil. 9; Acts vii. 31; x. 19), and of the dpacus (Acts ii. 17) 
as well ; between which and the érracia it would scarcely 
be possible to draw any distinction that would stand. 
*Enipdveva, which Tertullian renders ‘apparentia’ (Adv. 
Mare. i. 19), occurs only twice in the Septuagint (2 Sam. 
Vil. 23, weyarwotyyn Kal eripavea (cf. dd&a Kal emipavea, 
Plutarch, De Trang. Anim. 11]; Amos-v. 22): but often 
in the Second Maccabees; being always there used of 
God’s supernatural apparitions in aid of his people; thus 
ii. 21 (2& ovpavod émipdverar) ; iii. 243 v. 43 xil. 223 xv. 27. 
Already in heathen use this grand word was constantly 
employed to set forth these gracious appearances of the 
higher Powers in aid of men; so Dionysius Hal. (11. 68), 
and Plutarch (Ne Suav. Viv. Posse, 22; Them. 30) ; érupai- 
vewv, too, in the same way (De Def. Orac. 30); though 
sometimes obtaining a much humbler use (Anim. an Corp. 
Aff. 2; Polybius, ii. 29. 7). The word is found only six 
times in the N. T., always in the writings of St. Paul. 
On five occasions our Translators have rendered it ‘ ap- 
pearing’; on the sixth, however (2 Thess. ii. 8), they 
seem to have shrunk from what looked to them as a tau- 
tology, ‘ appearance of his coming,’ as in the earlier Pro- 
testant Versions it stood; and have rendered éaupdvera 
Ths mapovaias, ‘the brightness of his coming,’ giving to 
the word a meaning not properly its own. It expresses 
on one occasion (2 Tim. i. 10, and so éidaivew, Tit. ii. 
11; iii. 4) our Lord’s first Epiphany, his es avOp@movs 
ZvoapKos éripdvera: but on all the other his second ap- 
pearing in glory, the émipdveva tis Tapovolas avrod (2 
AA2 
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Thess. ii. 8), THs O0€ns Tod peyddov Ocod (Tit. ii. 13 ; 1 Tim. 
Vviv- 144.2 Timdiys 1¢85hef, Acts axon 

If we bring these two into comparison, droxdhuuis 
is the more comprehensive, and, grand as is the other, the 
grander word. It sets forth nothing less than that pro- 
gressive and immediate unveiling of Himself to his Church 
on the part of the otherwise unknown and unknowable 
God, which has run through all ages; the body to which 
this revelation is vouchsafed being thereby designated or 
indeed constituted as his Church, the object of his more 
immediate care, and the ordained diffuser of this know- 
ledge of Him to the rest of mankind. The world may 
know something of Him, of his eternal power and Godhead, 
from the things which are seen; which things except for 
the darkening of men’s hearts through sin would have 
told of Him much more clearly (Rom. i. 20) ; but there is 
no amoxaduyis save to the Church. We may say of the 
emipaverat that they are contained in the aroxdAvwes, being 
separate points or moments therein. If God is to be 
immediately known to men, He must in some shape or 
other appear to them, to those among them whom He has 
chosen for this honour. Epiphanies must be Theophanies 
as well; and as such the Church has claimed not merely 
such communications made to men as are recorded at Gen. 
XVlil. I; Xxvill. 13; but all in which the Angel of the Lord 
or of the Covenant appears; such as Gen. xvi. 7; Josh. 
v. 13-15; Judg. il. 13 vi. 113 xili. 3. All these it has 
regarded as preludings, on the part of the Son, of his 
Incarnation ; itself the most glorious Epiphany that as yet 
has been, even as his second coming is an Epiphany more 
glorious still which is yet in the future. 

Pavépwors is only twice used in the N. T. (1 Cor. xii. 7; 
2 Cor.iv.2). Reaching far on both these occasions, it does 
not reach to the very highest of all; it does not set forth, as 
do the words we have just been treating, either the first 
or the second appearing of our Lord Jesus Christ ; although 
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that it could have borne even this burden is sufficiently 
plain from the fact that the verb davepodcbar is continually 
employed of both; thus of the first coming at 1 Tim. iii. 
16; Heb. ix. 26; 1 John i. 231 Pet. i. 20; and of the 
second at Col. ili. 4; 1 Pet. v. 4; 1 John iii. 2; and for 
other august uses of it see John ii. 11; xxi. 13 and 
davépwors itself is not seldom so employed by the Fathers. 
Thus Athanasius (quoted by Suicer, s.v.) calls the Incar- 
nation 7 év cdywate gavépwois Tod matpiKod Aoyov. It is 
hard to trace any reason why ¢avépwors should not have 
been claimed to set forth the same glorious facts which 
these other words, to which in meaning it is so nearly 
allied, have done; but whether by accident or of intention 
this honour has not been vouchsafed it. 


§ xcv. GAXos, Erepos. 


”AXXos, identical with the Latin ‘alius,’ is the numerically 
distinct ; thus Christ spoke we are told ‘another’ parable, 
and still ‘ another,’ but each succeeding one being of the 
same tharacter as those which He had spoken before 
(Matt. xiii. 23, 24, 31, 33), @AAnv therefore in every case. 
But repos, equivalent to the Latin ‘ alter,’ to the German 
‘ander’ (on which last word see an instructive article in 
Grimm’s Wéorterbuch), superadds the notion of qualitative 
difference. One is ‘divers,’ the other is ‘ diverse.” There 
are not a few passages in the N. T. whose right interpre- 
tation, or at any rate their full understanding, will depend 
on an accurate seizing of the distinction between these 
words. Thus Christ promises to his disciples that He 
will send, not érepov, but dAdov, Ilapdxdyrov (John xiv. 
16), ‘another’ Comforter therefore, similar to Himself. 
The dogmatic force of this d\Xov has in controversy with 
various sects of mvevpatoudyor been often urged before 
now; thus by Petavius (De Trin. ii. 13. 5): ‘ Hodem per- 
tinet et Paracleti cognomen, maxime cum Christus aliwm 
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Paracletum, hoc est, parem sibi, et equalem eum nominat. 
Quippe vox alius dignitate ac substantia prorsus eundem, 
et equalem fore demonstrat, ut Gregorius Nazianzenus et 
Ambrosius admonent.’ 

But if in the aos there is a negation of identity, there 
is oftentimes much more in é7epos, the negation namely, 
up to a certain point, of resemblance; the assertion not 
merely of distinctness but of difference. A few examples 
will illustrate this. Thus St. Paul says, ‘ I see another law’ 
[Erepov vowoy], a law quite different from the law of the 
spirit of life, even a law of sin and death, ‘ working in my 
members’ (Rom. vil. 23). After Joseph’s death ‘another 
king arose’ in Egypt (Baovdeds Etepos, Acts vil. 18; cf. 
Exod. i. 8), one, it is generally supposed, of quite another 
dynasty, at all events of quite another spirit, from his 
who had invited the children of Israel into Egypt, and so 
hospitably entertained them there. The odds érépa and 
xapodia érépa which God promises that He will give to his 
people are anew way and a new heart (Jer. xxxix. 39; cf. 
Deut. xxix. 22). It was not ‘another spirit’ only but a 
different (&repov mvedua) which was in Caleb, as distin- 
guished from the other spies (Num. xiv. 24). In the 
parable of the Pounds the slothful servant is érepos (Luke 
xix. 18). When Iphigenia about to die exclaims, érepor, 
Etepov ai@va kal potpav oixncower, a Aifferent life with 
quite other surroundings is that-to which she looks for- 
ward (Huripides, Iphig. in Awl. 1516). The spirit that 
has been wandering through dry places, seeking rest in 
them in vain, takes ‘seven other spirits’ (étepa wvevpara), 
worse than himself, of a deeper malignity, with whose 
aid to repossess the house which he has quitted for a 
while (Matt. xii. 45). Those who are crucified with the 
Lord are érepos S00, Kaxadpyou, ‘two others, malefactors,” 
as it should be pointed (Luke xxiii. 32; cf. Borne- 
mann, Schol. i Lucam, p. 147) ; it would be inconceivable 
and revolting so to confound Him and them as to speak 
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of them as addou Svo. It is only too plain why St. Jude 
should speak of érépa cdp£ (ver. 7), as that which the 
wicked whom he is denouncing followed after (Gen. xix. 
5). Christ appears to his disciples év érépa pop¢f (Mark 
xvi. 12), the word indicating the mighty change which 
had passed upon Him at his resurrection, as by anticipa- 
tion at his Transfiguration, and there expressed in the 
same way (Luke ix. 29). It is yetneow érépous, with alto- 
gether other and different lips, that God will speak to his 
people in the New Covenant (1 Cor. xiv. 21); even as the 
tongues of Pentecost are grepar yAdooas (Acts ii. 4), 
being quite different in kind from any other speech of 
men. It would be easy to multiply the passages where 
érepos could not be exchanged at all, or could only be 
exchanged at a loss, for a\Xos, as Matt. xi. 3; 1 Cor. xv. 
40; Gal. 1.6. Others too there are where at first sight 
a\Xos seems quite as fit or a fitter word; where yet repos 
retains its proper force. Thus at Luke xxii. 65 the érepa 
qmoAva are ‘ multa diversi generis convicia,’ blasphemous 
speeches now of one kind, now of another; the Roman 
soldiers taunting the Lord now from their own point of 
view, as a pretender to Caesar's throne; and now from the 
Jewish, as claiming to be Son of God. At the same time 
it would be idle to look for qualitative difference as in- 
tended in every case where érepos is used; thus see Heb. 
xi. 36, where it would be difficult to trace anything of the 
kind. 

What holds good of érepos, holds good also of the 
compounds into which it enters, of which the N. T. con- 
tains three; namely, étepoyAwooos (1 Cor. xiv. 21), by 
which word the Apostle intends to bring out the non- 
intelligibility of the tongues to many in the Church; 
it is true indeed that we have also d\\OyAwooos (Hzek. 
iii. 6) ; érepodiSacxaneiv (1 Tim. i, 3), to teach other things, 
and things alien to the faith; érepofuystv (2 Cor. vi. 14), 
to yoke with others, and those as little to be yoked with 
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as the ox with the ass (Deut. xxii. 10); cf. érepoxAuwns 
(Clement of Rome, 1 Ep. § 11), swerving aside ; érepoyvapev 
(ibid.), an epithet applied to Lot’s wife (Gen. xix. 26). 
So too we have in ecclesiastical Greek érepodofla, which is 
not merely another opinion, but one which, in so far as it 
is another, is a worse, a departure from the faith. The 
same reappears in our own ‘ heterogeneous,’ which is not 
merely of another kind, but of another and a worse kind. 
For this point also deserves attention, and is illustrated 
by several of the examples already adduced; namely, that 
étepos is very constantly, not this other and different, dXo 
kal duddopor, only, but such with the farther subaudition, 
that whatever difference there is, it is for the worse. Thus 
Socrates is accused of introducing into Athens érepa Kawa 
Saipovia (Xenophon, Mem. i. 1. 1); daiuwv Erepos (Pindar, 
Pyth. iii. 61) is an evil or hostile deity; Erepar Ovola 
(Aischylus, Agamemnon, 151), ill-omened sacrifices, such 
as bring back on their offerer not a blessing but a curse; 
dnuaywryol Erepor (Plutarch, Pericles, 3) are popular leaders 
not of a different only, but of a worse stamp and spirit 
than was Pericles. So too in the Septuagint other gods 
than the true are invariably Zrepou Ocot (Deut. v. 7; Judg. 
x. 13; Ezek. xlii. 18; and often) ; compare Aristophanes 
(Ran. 889): Erepot ydp siow olow si-yowas Ocots. A bar- 
barous tongue is érépa yA@ooa (Isai. xxviii. 11), the phrase 
being linked with ¢avdicpos yeirréov. 

We may bring this distinction practically to bear on 
the interpretation of the N. T. There is only one way in 
which the fine distinction between grepov and ado, and 
the point which St. Paul makes as he sets the one over 
against the other at Gal. i. 6, 7, can be reproduced for the 
English reader. ‘I marvel,’ says the Apostle, ‘ that ye 
are so soon removed from them that called you into the 
grace of Christ unto another (étepov) Gospel, which is not 
another’ (ado). Dean Alford for the first ‘other’ has sub- 
stituted ‘ different’; for indeed that is what St. Paul intends 
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to express, namely, his wonder that they should have so 
soon accepted a Gospel different in character and kind 
from that which they had already received, which there- 
fore had no right to be called another Gospel, to assume 
this name, being in faet no Gospel at all; since there 
could not be two Gospels, varying the one from the other. 
Cocceius: ‘ Vos transferimini ad aliud Evangelium quod 
aliud nec est, nec esse potest.’ 

There are other passages in the N.T. where the student 
may profitably exercise himself with the enquiry why one 
of these words is used in preference to the other, or rather 
why both are used, the one alternating with, or giving 
partial place to, the other. Such are 1 Cor. xii. 8-10; 
2 Cor. xi. 4; Acts iv. 12. 


§ xevi. oéw, tpdooo. 


THERE is a long discussion in Rost and Palm’s Lewicon, 
s. v. tpdcow, on the distinction between these words ; and 
the references there given sufficiently attest that this dis- 
tinction has long and often occupied the attention of 
scholars; this occupation indeed dating as far back as 
Prodicus (see Plato, Charmides, 162d). It is there rightly 
observed that oustvy brings out more the object and end 
of an act, mpdocew the means by which this object is 
attained, as, for instance, hindrances moved out of the 
way, and the like; and also that the idea of continuity 
and repetition of action is inherent in rpdocew = ‘agere’ 
or ‘gerere,’ ‘ handeln,’ ‘ to practise’; but not necessarily 
in rovety =< facere,’ ‘machen,’ which may very well be the 
doing once and for all; the producing and bringing forth 
something which being produced has an independent 
existence of its own; as qozety madiov, of a woman, srovetv 
xaptrovs, of a tree; in the same way, mroveiv etpnuvnv, to make 
peace, while mpdccew eipyvny is no more than to negotiate 
with the view to peace (see Pott, tym. Forsch. vol. ii. 
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p- 408); that attaining what this is only aiming to attain. 
Ilparvew and 7rovety are in this sense often joined together 
by Demosthenes, and with no tautology; thus of certain 
hostile designs which Philip entertained he assures the 
Athenians 671 rpake radta nal rromoes (Orat. xix. 373), he 
will busy himself with the bringing about of these things, 
and he will effect them! (cf. Xenophon, Cyrop. ii. 2. 30; 
Aristotle, Ethic. Nic. vi. 5): mpdocew, in the words of a 
recent German scholar, ist die geschiftige, oveiy die 
schaffende Thatigkeit. 

How far can we trace the recognition of any such dis- 
tinction in the Greek of the N. T.? There are two: or 
three passages where it is difficult not to recognize an 
intention of the kind. It ishard, for example, to suppose 
that the change of words at John iii. 20, 21 is accidental ; 
above all when the same reappears at v. 29. In both 
places it is the dadAa mpdoceww, which is set, in the first 
instance, over against the roseiv THY GAjOeav, in the second 
against the zrovetv Ta ayabd, just asat Rom. vii. 19 we have 
moviv aya0ov and mpacocew Kkaxov. It would of course be 
idle to assert that the voveiv relates only to good things, 
for we have qovety dvoulav (Matt. xiii. 41), duaptiav 
(2 Cor. v. 21), Ta xaxd (Rom. iil. 8); not lessidle to affirm 
that mpdooey is restricted to ill things; for, to go no 
farther than the N. T., we have mpdocew ayabov (Rom. 
ix. 11). Still it is not to be denied that very often where 
the words assume an ethical tinge, the inclination makes 

1 These are some of their words: Auch Kriiger und Franke (Demo- 
sthenes, Olynth. ii. 15) unterscheiden mpdocew als die geschdftige, rouiv 
als die schaffende Thitigkeit. Zulanglicher wird es indess sein, diesen 
Unterschied dahin festzustellen, dass bei rovetv mehr die Vorstellung von 
dein Product der Thatigkeit, bei mpdcoav mehr die von dem Hinarbeiten 
auf ein Ziel mit Beseitiguog entgegentretender Hindernisse, von den 
Mitteln und Wegen vorherrschend ist, wodurch dasselbe erreicht wird. 
Damit verbindet sich die Vorstellung einer wenigstens relativen Con- 
tinuitat, wie aufgewandter Anstrengung, Jt may be added that in 
apdaooew the action is always more or less conscjous of itself, so that, as 


was observed long age, this could not be predicated of animals (Zthio, 
Ludem. vi. 2. 2); while the wouiv is more free and spontaneous, 
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itself felt to use qrovely in a good and wpdocew in an evil 
sense; the latter tendency appearing in a more marked 
way in the uses of wpdfis, which, occurring six times in 
the N. T. (namely at Matt. xvi. 27; Luke xxiii. 31; Acts 
xix. 18; Rom. viii. 13; xii. 4; Col. iii. 9), has in all these 
places except the first an evil signification, very much 
like our ‘ practices’; cf. Polybius, iv. 8. 3 (pages, amarat, 
émBovrat) ; v. 96. 4. 
Bengel, at John iii. 20, gives the proper explanation of 
this change of words: ‘apdccav. Malitia est irrequieta ; 
est quiddam operosius quam veritas. Hine verbis diversis 
notantur, uti cap. v. 29.2 There may be a busy activity 
in the working of evil, yet not the less it is true that ‘ the 
wicked worketh a deceitful work,’ and has nothing to 
show for all his toil at the end, no fruit that remains. 
Then too evil is manifold, good is one; they are zpya tijs 
capkos (Gal. v. 22), for these works are many, not merely 
contradicting good, but often contradicting one another ; 
but it is xapmos tod mvevpatos (Gal. v. 19), for there is 
an inner consent between all the parts of good, a ‘ con- 
sensus virtutum,’ as Cicero calls it, knitting them into a 
perfect and harmonious whole, and inviting us to con- 
template them as one. Those are of human art and de- 
vice, this of Divine nature. Thus Jerome (in loco): ‘In 
carne opera posuit [Paulus], et fructus in spiritu; quia 
vitia in semetipsa finiuntur et pereunt, virtutes frugibus 
pullulant et redundant.’ Here is enough to justify and 
explain the fact that the inspired reporter of our Lord’s 
words has on these two occasions (John ili. 21, 22) ex- 
changed the fadda rpaccew for the roveiv ddyOevav, trovetv 
ra ayabd, the practising of evil for the doing of good. Let 
me add in conclusion a few excellent words of Bishop 
Andrewes: “There are two kinds of doers: 1. rowtai, 
and 2. mpaxrixoi, which the Latin likewise expresseth in 
I. ‘agere,’ and 2. ‘ facere.’ ‘ Agere,’ as in music, where, 
when we have done singing or playing, nothing remaineth : 
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‘ facere,’ as in building, where, after we have done, there is 
a thing permanent. And rorai, ‘ factores,’ they are St. 
James’ doers. But we have both the words in the English 
tongue: actors, as in a play; factors, as in merchandise. 
When the play is done, all the actors do vanish: but 
of the factors’ doing, there is a gain, a real thing re- 
maining.” On the distinction between mpdéis and épyov 
see Wyttenbach’s note on Plutarch’s Moralia, vol. vi. p. 601. 


§ xcvii. Bwpds, Ovovacryptov. 


THERE was occasion to note, in dealing with the words 
mpopnteva and pavtevouas (§ vi.), the accuracy with which 
in several instances the lines of demarcation between the 
sacred and profane, between the true religion and the 
false, are maintained in the words which, reserved for the 
one, are not permitted to be used for the other, each 
retaining its proper and peculiar term. We have another 
example of this same precision here, in the fact of the 
constant use in the N. T. of @vovacrypiov, occurring as it 
does more than twenty times, for the altar of the true 
God, while, on the one occasion when a heathen altar 
needs to be named (Acts xvii. 23), Gwpds is substituted in 
its stead. 

But, indeed, there was but a following here of the good 
example which the Septuagint Translators had shown, the 
maintenance of a distinction which these had drawn. So 
resolute were they to mark the difference between the altars 
of the true God and those on which abominable things 
were offered, that there is every reason to suppose they 
invented the word Ovcvacrijpvov for the purpose of main- 
taining this distinction ; being indeed herein more nice 
than the inspired Hebrew Scriptures themselves ; for these, 
while they have a word which they use for heathen altars, 
and never for the altars of the true God, namely 1193 (Isai. 
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xv. 2; Amos vii. 9), make no scruple in using 7319 now 
for the one (Lev. i. 9), and now for the other (Isai. xvii. 
8). I need hardly observe that @vovacrypiov, properly 
the neuter of @vovactypios, as iAaotypiov (Exod. xxv. 17; 
Heb. ix. 5) of tdaorypios, nowhere occurs in classical 
Greek; and it is this coining of it on the part of the 
Septuagint Translators which Philo must have had in 
mind when he implied that Moses invented the word (De 
Vit. Mos. iii. 10). With all this the Greek of the O. T. 
does not invariably observe this distinction. I cannot 
indeed accept Num. xxiii. 1, 2 as instances of a failure 
so to do; for what altars could be more truly heathen 
than those which Balaam reared? Still there are three 
occasions, one in Second Maccabees (xiii. 8), and two in 
Heclesiasticus (1. 12, 14), where Bwpuos designates an altar 
of the true God; these two Books however, it must be 
remembered, hellenize very much. So too there are occa- 
sions on which Ovovactypioyv is used to designate an idol 
altar ; for example, Judg. ii. 2; vi. 25; 2 Kin. xvi. 10. 
Still these are rarest exceptions, and sometimes the antago- 
nism between the words comes out with the most marked 
emphasis. It does so, for example, at 2 Macc. x. 2, 3; but 
more remarkably still at 1 Mace. i. 59, where the historian 
recounts how the servants of Antiochus offered sacrifices 
to Olympian Jove on an altar which had been built over 
the altar of the God of Israel (Q@vodfovtes él tov Bwpor, 
bs Av al tod Ovovactnpiov). Our Translators are here 
put to their shifts, and are obliged to render Swpos 
‘idol altar,’ and @vovacrypiov ‘altar.2 We may compare 
Josephus, Antt. xii. 5. 4, where relating these same events 
he says, éroixodounoas Kal TO Ovovactnpiv Popov, cvas én’ 
abtod Kkatécdake. Still more notable, as marking how 
strong the feeling on this matter was, is the fact of the 
refusal of the Septuagint Translators to give the title of 
Ouotacrpuov (Josh. xxii.) to the altar which the Trans- 
jordanic tribes had reared—being as it was a piece of 
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will-worship upon their parts, and no altar reared ac- 
cording to the will, or by the express command, of God. 
Throughout the chapter this altar is Bwpoy (ver. 10, 11, 
16, 19, 23, 26, 34), the legitimate divinely ordained altar 
Oucvactnpwov (ver. 19, 28, 29), and this while the Hebrew 
text knows no such distinction, but indiscriminately em- 
ploys 7319 for both. 

I mentioned just now an embarrassment, in which on 
one occasion our Translators found themselves. In the 
Latin there is no such difficulty; for at a very early day 
the Church adopted ‘ altare’ to designate her altar, and 
assigned ‘ara’ exclusively to heathen uses. Thus see the 
Vulgate at Judg. vi. 28; 1 Macc. i. 59; 2 Mace. x. 2, 3; 
Acts xvii. 23. Cyprian in like manner expresses his 
wonder at the profane boldness of one of the ‘ turificati,’— 
those, that is, who in time of persecution had consented 
to save their lives by burning incense before a heathen 
idol,—that he should afterwards have dared, without 
obtaining first the Church’s absolution, to continue his 
ministry—‘ quasi post aras diaboli accedere ad altare Dei 
fas sit’ (Kp. 63). In profane Latin ‘ara’ is the genus, 
‘altare’ the specific kind of altar on which the victims 
were offered (Virgil, Hcl. v. 65, 66; cf. Tacitus, Annal. 
xvi. 31, and Orelli thereupon). The distinction between 
Boos and Ovovacrypiov, first established in the Septua- 
gint, and recognized in the N. T., was afterwards main- 
tained in ecclesiastical Greek; for the Church has still 
her Ovola aivécews (Heb. xiii. 15), and that which is at 
once her @vala dvayryjcews and avduvnows Ovoias, and 
therefore her @vovarrypioy still. We have clear testimony 
to this in the following passage of Chrysostom (in 1 Cor. 
Hom, 24), in which Christ is supposed to be speaking : 
dorte ci aipatos ériOupets, yu Tov Tov eiddrov Bopov TO 
Tov ddoyov povm, GAA TO OVTLATTHpLOV Td eudy TO 
éu@ hoivicce aiware (compare Mede, Works, 1672, p. 391; 
Augusti, Christl. Archdol. vol. i. p. 412; and Smith, 
Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, s. v. ¢ Altar’). 
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§ xcvill. Dads, ZOvos, Shpuos, dydos. 


Aaos, a word of rarest use in Attic prose, but occurring 
between one and two thousand times in the Septuagint, 
is almost always there a title reserved for the elect 
people, the Israel of God. Still there are exceptions. 
The Philistines are a Aads (Gen. xxvi. 11), the Egyptians 
(Exod. ix. 16), and the Moabites (Ruth i. 15); to others 
too the name is not refused. Then, too, occasionally in the 
plural of Aaol are=ra 26vn; as for example at Neh. i. 8; 
xi. 30, 31; Ps. xevi. 6; Hos. x. 10; Mic. vi.16. Or again 
we find Aaof joined with 20vy as a sort of exhaustive 
enumeration to comprehend the whole race of mankind ; 
thus Ps. evii. 4; Wisd. of Sol. iii. 8; Rev. v. 9; vii. 9; 
X. 115 xi. 9; xiii. 7; xiv. 6; xvii. 15. It is true indeed 
that in all these passages from the Book of Revelation the 
exhaustive enumeration is fourfold; and to Aaoi and Z6vn 
are added ¢vAa/i and yA@eaat, on one occasion dural 
making way for Bacvdéis (x. 11) and on another for dydoe 
(xvii. 15). We may contrast with this a distributive use of 
Aads and 26vn, but dacs here in the singular, as at Luke 
ii. 32; Acts xxvi. 17, 23, where also, being used together, 
they between them take in the whole of mankind, but 
where ads is claimed for and restricted to the chosen 
people, while 2@vn includes all mankind outside of the 
covenant (Deut. xxxii. 433; Isai. Ixv. 1, 2; 2 Sam. vii. 23; 
Acts xv. 14). And this is the general law of the words’ 
use, every other being exceptional ; ads the chosen people, 
20vn, or sometimes more fully ta 20vn Tod xdopov (Luke 
xii. 30), or THs ys (Hzra viii. 89); but always in the 
plural and with the article, the residue of mankind (oi 
Katddovro. Tov avOpwrev, Acts xv. 17). At the same time 
ZOvos in the singular has no such limitation ; it is a name 
which, given to the Jews by others, is not intended to 
convey any slight, thus 76 2@vos tév “lovdatoy (Acts x. 22) 5 
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they freely take it as in no way a dishonorable title to 
themselves, 76 ZOvos jyav (Luke vii. 5; cf. xxiii. 2; John 
xi. 18), 7d ZOvos rodro (Acts xxiv. 3; cf. Exod. xxxill. 13; 
Deut. iv. 6; Wisd. of Sol. xvii. 2); nay sometimes and 
with certain additions it is for them a title of highest 
honour; they are 2Ovos dyiov (Exod. xix. 6; cf. 1 Pet. ii. 
9); 20vos éx péoov 20vav (Clement of Rome, 1 Cor. § 29). 
If indeed the word is connected with 200s, and contem- 
plates a body of people living according to one custom 
and rule, none could deserve the title better or so well as 
a nation which ordered their lives according to a more 
distinctive and rigidly defined custom and rule of their 
own than probably any other nation that ever lived. 
Ajpos occurs only in St. Luke, and in him, as might be 
expected, only in the Acts, that is, after his narrative has 
left behind it the limitations of the Jewish Church, and 
has entered on and begun to move in the ampler spaces, 
and among the more varied conditions of the heathen 
world. The following are the four occasions of its use, 
xii. 223 xvii. 5; xix. 30, 33; they all exemplify well that 
fine and accuraté use of technical terms, that choice of 
the fittest among them, which we so often observe in 
St. Luke, and which is so characteristic a mark of the 
highly educated man. The Greek 840s is the Latin 
‘ populus,’ which Cicero (De Re Publ. i. 25; cf. Augustine, 
De Civ. Det, ii. 21) thus defines: ‘Populus autem non 
omnis hominum ccetus quoquo modo congregatus, sed 
cetus multitudinis juris consensu et utilitatis communione 
sociatus ;” ‘die Gemeinde,’ the free commonalty (Plutarch, 
Mul. Virt. 15, in fine), and these very often contemplated 
as assembled and in actual exercise of their rights as 
citizens. This idea indeed so dominates the word that év 
To Sno is equivalent to, ‘in a popular assembly.’ It is 
invariably thus used by St. Luke. If we want the exact 
opposite to djyos, it is dydos, the disorganized, or rather 


the unorganized, multitude (Luke ix. 38; Matt. xxi. 8; 
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Acts xiv. 14); this word in classic Greek having often a 
certain tinge of contempt, as designating those who share 
neither in the duties nor privileges of the free citizens; 
such contempt, however, does not lie of necessity in the 
word (Rey. vii. 9; Acts i. 15), and there is no hint of it in 
Scripture, where a man is held worthy of honour even 
though the only zrod/revya in which he may claim a share 
is that which is eternal in the heavens (Phil. iii. 70). 


§xcix. Bamrtiopos, Banticpa. 


THESE are exclusively ecclesiastical terms, as are Bar- 
gigTHs and Bartiotypiov ; none of them appearing in the 
Septuagint, nor in classical Greek, but only in the N. T., 
or in writings dependent on this. They are all in lineal 
descent from Barrifewv, a later form of Barre, and to be 
found, though rarely, in classical Greek; thus twice in 
Plato (Huthyd. 277d; Symp. 1766), where BeBarticpévos 
signifies well washed with wine; the ‘ uvidus’ of Horace 
(Carm. ii. 19. 18); and often in later writers, as in Plutarch 
(De Superst. 3; Galba, 21), in Lucian (Bacch. 7), and in 
others. 

Before proceeding further, a word or two may fitly 
find place here on the relation between words of the same 
family, but divided from one another by their several ter- 
minations in pa and pos, as Kjpuypa and Knpvypos, Sioypa 
and Siwypos, Ofywa and Syypuds, with others innumerable. 
It seldom happens that both forms are found in the N. T.; 
that in wa being of the most frequent occurrence; thus 
this has dmavyacua (Heb. i. 3), but not dravyacpos ; 
céBacwa (Acts xvii. 23), but not ceBacpos; Boeruypa 
(Matt. xxiv. 15), but not Boedvypos; pijyya (Luke vi. 49), 
but not pnyyos; meprxdOapya (1 Cor. iv. 13), but not mepe- 
xadapuos. Sometimes, but more rarely, it offers us the 
termination of wos; thus dprayyos (Phil. ii. 6), but not 
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dprayya; arapticpos (Luke xiv. 28), but not amdpticya 5 
xataptiopos (Ephes. iv. 12), but not cardpricpa ; dyacpos 
(Rom. vi. 19), but not dyiacya. It will happen, but only 
in rare instances, that both forms occur in the N. T.; thus 
placua (2 Pet. ii. 20) and piacpos (2 Pet. ii. 10); and 
these with which we have at present to deal, Samricpa 
and Barrticpos. There is occasionally, but not in the 
N. T., a third form ; thus besides c¢8acpa and osBacpos 
there is c¢8acus ; besides arrdpticpa and arapticpos there 
is dmaptiois; besides mAeovacwa and wdeovacpos there is 
mreovacts ; besides dprayua and aprraypos there is dpracis; 
and so too besides Barricwa and Barrtiopos we have Bar- 
tiots in Josephus (Antt. xviii. 5. 2) and others. There is 
no difficulty in severally assigning to each of these forms 
the meaning which properly belongs to it; and this, even 
while we must own that in actual use the words are very 
far from abiding true to their proper significance, those 
with the active termination in wos continually drifting 
into a passive signification, as is the case with mXeovacpos, 
Bacavicpos, and in the N. T. with dyacyuds and others; 
while the converse, if not quite so common, is yet of fre- 
quent occurrence; cf. Tholuck, Disp. Christ. de loco Pauli 
Ep. ad Phil. ii. 6-9, 1848, p. 18. Thus, to take the words 
which now concern us the most nearly, Bdmriois is the 
act of baptism contemplated in the doing, a baptizing; 
Barriopos the same act contemplated not only as doing, 
but as done, a baptism; while Sdrricya is not any more 
the act, but the abiding fact resulting therefrom, baptism ; 
the first embodying the transitive, the second the in- 
transitive, notion of the verb; while the third expresses 
the result of the transitive notion of the same—this last 
therefore, as is evident, being the fittest word to designate 
the institution of baptism in the Church, as an abstract 
idea, or rather as an ever-existing fact, and not the same 
in its several concrete realizations. See on these passives 
in pa the exhaustive essay oh 7Ajpwua in Lightfoot, On 
the Colossians, pp. 323-339. 
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How far is this the usage of the N.T.? It can only 
be said to be approximately so; seeing that Bamricpuds 
has not there, as I am convinced, arrived at the dignity 
of setting forth Christian baptism at all. By Bamriopds in 
the usage of the N. T. we must understand any ceremonial 
washing or lustration, such as either has been ordained of 
God (Heb. ix. 10), or invented by men (Mark vii. 4, 8); 
but in neither case as possessing any central significance: 
while by Sdmrrticpa we understand baptism in our Christian 
sense of the word (Rom. vi. 4; 1 Pet.iii. 21; Ephes. iv. 5); 
yet not so strictly as to exclude the baptism of John (Luke 
vii. 29; Acts x. 37; xix. 3). This distinction is in the 
main preserved by the Greek ecclesiastical writers. Jose- 
phus indeed calls the baptism of John Bamtiopds (Antt. 
xviii. 5. 2); but Augusti (Christl. Archdol. vol. ii. p. 313) is 
strangely in error, affirming as he does of the Greek 
Fathers that they habitually employ the same for Christian 
Baptism. So far from this, it would be difficult to adduce 
a single example of this from Chrysostom, or from any 
one of the great Cappadocian Fathers. In the Latin 
Church it is true that ‘baptismus’ and ‘baptisma’ are 
both employed to designate Christian baptism; by Ter- 
tullian one perhaps as frequently as the other; while 
‘baptismus ’ quite predominates in Augustine; but it is 
altogether otherwise in ecclesiastical Greek, which remains 
faithful to the distinctions which the N. T. observes. 

These distinctions are there so constantly maintained, 
that all explanations of Heb. vi. 2 (Sarricpav didayijs), 
which rest on the assumption that Christian baptism is 
intended here, break down before this fact; not to urge 
the plural Barticpdv, which, had the one baptism of the 
Church been intended, would be inexplicable. If, indeed, 
we take the Bamrticpot of this place in its widest sense, as 
including all baptisms whatever with which the Christian 
had anything to do, either in the way of rejecting or 
making them his own, we can understand a ‘ doctrine of 
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baptisms,’ such as should teach the young convert the 
definitive abolition of the Jewish ceremonial lustrations, 
the merely preparatory and provisional character of the 
baptism of John, and the eternal validity of the baptism 
of Christ. We can understand too how these all should 
be gathered up under the one name of Bamrticpol, being 
that they were ail washings; and this without in the least 
allowing that any other save Bdrticua was the proper 
title of that Noutpov maruyyeveotas which is the exclusive 
privilege of the Church of Christ. 


§ ©. oxortos, yvodos, Sogos, axyrvs. 


OF cxoros it needs hardly to speak. It is the largest and 
most inclusive word of this group; being of very frequent 
occurrence in the N. T., both in this its Attie form, as 
also in that of oxotia, which belongs to the common dia- 
lect. It is the exact opposite to dws; thus in the pro- 
foundly pathetic words of Ajax in Euripides, ié: cxoros guov 
gdos: compare Plato, Rep. 5184; Job xxii. 11; Luke xii. 
3; Acts xxvi. 18. 

Tvodgos, which is rightly regarded as a later Doric form 
of dvédos, occurs only once in the N. T., namely at Heb. 
xii. 18,and there in connection with fodos ; in which same 
connection it is found elsewhere (Deut. iv. 11; Hxod. x. 
22; Zeph. i. 16). There was evidently a feeling on the 
part of our eaxly Translators, that an element of tempest 
was included in the word, the renderings of it by them being 
these: ‘mist’ (Wiclif and Tyndale) ; ‘storm’ (Cranmer) ; 
‘blackness’ (Geneva and Authorized Version) ; ‘ whirl- 
wind’ (Rheims, as ‘turbo’ in the Vulgate). Our ordi- 
nary lexicons indicate very faintly, or not at all, that such 
a force is to be found in yvogos; but it is very distinctly 
recognized by Pott (Htymol. Forsch. vol. 5, p. 346), who 
gives, as explanatory equivalents, ‘finsterniss,’ ‘dunkel,’ 
‘wirbelwind,’ and who with the best modern scholars sees 
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in vépas, védos, yvodos and Sopos, a group of words 
having much in common, perhaps no more than different 
shapes of what was once a single word. It is joined, too, 
in the Septuagint, where it is of frequent use, with vepérn 
(Joel ii. 2; Ps. xevi. 2; Exod. xxxiv. 12), and with 
Ovedra (Deut. iv. 113 v. 22). 

Zcdos, which occurs three times in the N. T. (2 Pet. ii. 
4, 17; Jude 6), or four times, if we make room for it at 
Heb. xii. 18, as it seems we should, is not found in the 
Septuagint; once, however, namely at Ps. x. 2, in the 
version of Symmachus. The f¢gos may be contemplated as 
a kind of emanation of cxdros; thus 6 Sddos rod oxorods 
(Exod. x..22; Jude 13); and signifies in its first meaning 
the twilight gloom which broods over the regions of the 
setting sun, and constitutes so strong a contrast to the 
life and light of that Orient where the sun may be said to 
be daily new-born. ’Hepdees, or the cloudy, is in Homer the 
standing epithet with which fodos, when used in this 
sense, is linked. But it means more than this. There is 
a darkness darker still, that, namely, of the sunless under- 
world, the ‘nigra Tartara’ of Virgil (din. vi. 134); the 
“opaca Tartara’ of Ovid (Met. x. 20) ; the cvegpaia Tapta- 
pov Bd0n of Aischylus. (Prom. Vinet. 1029). This, too, 
it further means, namely that sunless world itself, though 
indeed this less often than the gloom which wraps it 
(Homer, Hymn. ad Cer., 338; Huripides, Hippolytus, 1434 ; 
ef. Job x. 21, 22). It is out of the Cégos that Ahriman in 
the Egyptian mythology is born, as is Ormuzd out of the 
light (Plutarch, De Osir. et Is. 46). It willat once be per- 
ceived with what fitness the word in the N. T. is employed, 
being ever used to signify the darkness of that shadowy 
jand where light is not, but only darkness visible. 

*AxAvs occurs only once in the N. T., namely at Acts 
xiii. 11 ; never in the Septuagint, although once in the ver- 
sion of Symmachus (Job iii. 5). It is by Galen defined as 
something more dense than duty, less dense than védos. 
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In the single place of its N. T. use it attests the accuracy in 
the selection of words, and not least of medical words, which 
‘the beloved physician’ so often displays. For him it ex- 
presses:the mist of darkness, dyAvs kai oxdtos, which fell 
on the sorcerer Elymas, being the outward and visible sign 
of the inward spiritual darkness which should be his portion 
for a while in punishment for his resistance to the truth. 
It is by ‘ mist’ that all the translations of our English 
Hexapla render it, with the exception of the Rheims, which 
has ‘dimness’; while it is rendered well by <caligo’ in 
the Vulgate. St. Luke’s use of the word in the Acts is 
divided by nearly a thousand years from its employment 
by Homer; but the meaning has remained absolutely the 
same; for indeed it is words with an ethical significance, 
and not those which express the phenomena of the out- 
ward world, that change with the changing years. Thus 
there is in the Odyssey a fine use of the verb dyAveev (xii. 
400), the poet describing there the responsive darkness 
which comes over the sea as it is overshadowed by a dark 
cloud (cf. ‘inhorruit unda tenebris’: Virgil, Ain. iti. 195). 
’AyaAvs, too, is employed by Homer to express the mist 
which clouds the eyes of the dying (JI. xvi. 344), or that 
in which the gods, for one cause or another, may envelope 
their favourites. 


§ ci. BzBnros, Kowves. 


Tur image which Sé8ydos, derived from 870s, a thresh- 
old, suggests, is that of a spot trodden and trampled on, 
lying open to the casual foot of every intruder or careless 
passer-by ;—and thus, in words of Thucydides, a yo plov 
BéByrov (iv. 97). Exactly opposite to this is the &utov, a 
spot, that is, fenced and reserved for sacred uses, as such 
not lightly to be approached, but in the language of the 
Canticle, ‘a garden enclosed, a spring shut up, a fountain 
sealed’ (Cant. iv.12). Itis possible indeed that the ‘ profane- 
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ness ’ which is predicated of person or thing to whom this 
title is applied, may be rather negatively the absence of any 
higher consecration than positively the active presence of 
aught savouring of unholy or profane. Thus itis oftenjoined 
with audnros (as by Plutarch, De Def. Orac. 16), and signi- 
fying no more than one uninitiated, the dvopyiactos, and, as 
such, arcendus a sacris ; compare Plato, Symp. 218 b, where 
it is joined with aypoixos. In like manner dprou BéBnrou 
(1 Sam. xxi. 4) are simply unconsecrated common loaves, 
as contrasted with the shew-bread which the high priest 
declares to be holy. Not otherwise the Latin ‘ profanus’ 
means no more than that which is left outside the réuevos, 
that which is ‘ pro fano,’ and thus wanting the consecra- 
tion which the réwevos, or sanctuary, has obtained. We, 
too, in English mean no more, when we distinguish be- 
tween ‘sacred’ and ‘profane’ history, setting the one 
over against the other. We do not imply thereby any 
profaneness, positive and properly so called, in the latter, 
but only that it is not what the former is, a history having 
in the first place to do with the kingdom of God, and the 
course of that kingdom. So too it fared at first with 
BzBnros. It was only in later use that it came to be set 
over against aywos (Ezek. xxii. 6) and dov0s, to be joined 
with dvdcios (1 Tim. i. 9), with ypawdns (iv. 7), with 
dvouos (Hzek, ii. 25), that papal yeipes (2 Mace. v. 16) 
could within a few lines be changed for Bé@ndo, as an 
adequate equivalent. 

But in what relations, it may be asked, do Bé@nros and 
xowvos stand to one another? Before bringing the latter 
into such questionable company it may be observed that we 
have many pleasant and honourable uses of xowds and its 
derivatives, cowovia and xowwrixos, in the N. T.; thus 
Jude 3; 2 Cor. xiii 13; 1 Tim. vi. 18; while in heathen 
Greek Socrates is by Dio Chrysostom happily charac- 
terized as xowvos xa girdvOpwros, giving himself, that is, 
no airs, and in nothing withdrawing himself from friendly 
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and familiar intercourse with his fellow-men; the word 
being capable of finding a yet higher application to Him, 
of whom some complained that He ate with publicans and 
sinners (Matt. ix. 10, 11). He, too, in this sense, and in 
the noblest aspect of the word, was xowos. This, however, 
only by the way. The employment with which we have 
here to do of xowvds and cowdw in sacred things, and as equi- 
valent to Bé8nros and BeBnrda, is exclusively Jewish Hel- 
lenistic. One might claim for it to be restricted to the 
N. T. alone, if it were not for two exceptional examples 
(1 Mace. i. 47, 62). Comparing Acts xxi. 6 and xxiv. 6, 
we have curious implicit evidence that such an employ- 
ment of xo.vos was, at the time when the Acts were written, 
unfamiliar, probably unknown, to the heathen. The 
Jewish adversaries of St. Paul, when addressing their 
Israelitish fellow-countrymen, make their charge against 
him, cexolvexe Tov &ytov Torrov (Acts xxi. 28); but when they 
are bringing against him the same accusation, not now to 
their Jewish fellow-countrymen, but to Felix, a heathen, 
they change their word, and the charge runs, évelpace 
BeBynr@oat 7d tepdv (Acts xxiv. 6); the other language 
would have been here out of keeping, might very likely 
have been unintelligible. 

Very noticeable is the manner in which xovvds in the 
N.T. more and more encroaches on the province of mean- 
ing which, first belonging exclusively to B¢8yXos, the two 
came afterwards to divide between them, but with the re- 
sult that xowwds gradually assumed to itself the larger 
share, and was used the most often (Matt. vii. 2; Acts x. 
14; Rom. xiv. 14 bis; Heb. x. 29). How this came to pass, 
how Bé8nAos had, since the Septuagint was written, been 
gradually pushed from its place, is not difficult to see. Koz- 
vos, which stepped into its room, more commended itself to 
Jewish ears, as bringing out by contrast the 2xXoy7 of the 
Jewish people as a Aads wepiovovos, having no fellowship 
with aught which was unclean. The less thatthere neces- 
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sarily lay in xowos of defilement, the more strongly the 
separation of Israel was brought out, that would endure 
no fellowship with things which had any commonness 
about them. The ceremonially unclean was in fact more 
and more breaking down the barrier which divided it from 
that which was morally unclean; and doing away with 
any distinction between them. 


§ cli. poyOos, mrovos, KoTros. 


Moy@os only occurs three times in the N. T., and al- 
ways in closest sequence to cdzros (2 Cor. xi. 27; 1 Thess. 
li. 9; 2 Thess. iii. 8). There can scarcely be a doubt of 
its near connection with pyoys, this last, as Curtius suggests, 
being a dative plural, poyors, which has let fall a letter, 
and subsided into an adverb. The word, which does not 
occur in Homer nor in Plato, is the homely everyday word 
for that labour which, in one shape or another, is the 
lot under the sun of all of the sinful children of Adam. 
It has been suggested by some that the infinitely laborious 
character of labour, the more or less of distress which is 
inextricably bound up with it, and cannot be escaped, is 
hardly brought out in poyGos with the same emphasis as it 
is in the other words which are here grouped with it, and 
especially in ovos, and that a point of difference may 
here be found between them; but this is hardly the case. 
Phrases like the voAvpoxGos "Apns of Euripides (Phen. 
791), and they may be multiplied to any extent, do not 
bear out this view. 

Out of the four occasions on which zrovos occurs in the 
N. T., three are found in the Apocalypse (xvi. 10, I1; 
xxi. 4), and one in Colossians (iv. 13); for wovos must 
there stand beyond all serious question, however there 
may be no fewer than four other readings, 1é90s, xozos, 
tiros, ayov, which are competitors for the place that 
it occupies by a right better than them all. Tovas is 
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labour such as does not stop short of demanding the 
whole strength of a man; and this exerted to the utter- 
most, if he is to accomplish the task which is before him 
Thus in Homer war is constantly regarded as the zrovos, 
not of mortal warriors only, but immortal, of Ares him- 
self; wovos avépav, as Theognis (985) eallsit; being joined 
with Sfpis (Il. xvii. 158) and with éreuos (xvii. 718). 
Ilovor is the standing word by which the labours of Her- 
cules are expressed; yoyOor too they are sometimes, but 
not nearly so often, called (Sophocles, Trach. 1080, 1150). 
IIdves in Plato is joined with ayov gzoyatos (Phedr. 
247 6), with vocos (244 d), with xivduvos (2 Alcib. 142 b), 
with (nia (Rep. 365 b), in the LXX. with odvvy (1 Kin. 
xv, 23), with wdoriE (Jer. vi. 7), with ranyy (2 Chr. ix. 
28). The cruel bondage of the children of Israel in Egypt 
is their qovos (Exod. ii. 11). It is nothing wonderful 
that, signifying this, wévos should be expressly named as 
having no place in the Heavenly City (Rev. xxi. 4). 

Koos is of much more frequent recurrence. It is 
found some twenty times in the N. T., being not so much 
the actual exertion which a man makes, as the lassitude 
or weariness (see Pott, Htym. Forsch. vol. v. p. 80) which 
follows on this straining of all his powers to the utmost. 
It is well worth our while to note the frequent use which 
is made of xosros and of the verb coma, for the desig- 
nating what are or ought to be the labours of the Chris- 
tian ministry, containing as they do a word of warning 
for all that are in it engaged (John iv. 38; Acts xx. 35; 
Col. i. 29; 2 Cor. vi. 5; 1 Thess, iii. 5, and often). 

It may be said in conclusion that ‘labour,’ § toil’ (or 
perhaps ‘ travail’) and ‘ weariness,’ are the three words 
which in English best reproduce the several Greek words, 
10x 00s, roves, xo7os, with which we here have to do. 
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eee v2 if , 
§ cili, dpwopos, dweprros, dvéyxdntos, averidnT tos. 


Worpbs expressing severally absence of blemish, and absence 
of blame, are very easily confounded, and the distinction 
between them lost sight of; not to say that those which 
bear one of these meanings easily acquire and make the 
other their own. ‘Take in proof the first in this group of 
words—of which all have to do with the Christian life, and 
what its character should be. We have in the rendering 
of this a singular illustration of a shortcoming on the part 
of our Translators of 1611, which has been often noted, the 
failure I mean upon their parts to render one Greek word by 
a fixed correspondent word in the English. Itis quite true 
that this feat cannot always, or nearly always, be done ; but 
what constraining motive was there for six variations such 
as these which are the lot of duwpos on the six occasions 
of its occurrence? At Ephes. i. 4 it appears as ‘ without 
blame’; at Col. i. 22, as ‘ unblameable’; at Hphes. v. 27 
as ‘ without blemish ’; at Heb. ix. 14, as * without spot’ ; 
at Jude xxiv. as ‘faultless’; at Rev. xiv. 15 as ‘ without 
fault.’ Of these the first and second have failed to seize 
the exact force of the word. No such charge can be 
brought against the other four; one may be happier than 
another, but all are sufficiently correct. Inaccurate it 
certainly is to render dyopos ‘without blame,’ or ‘ un- 
blameable,’ seeing that woos in latér Hellenistic Greek 
has travelled from the signifying of blame to the signifying 
of that which is the subject of blame, a blot, that is, or 
spot, or blemish. ”“Ajaos, a rare word in classical Greek, 
but found in Herodotus (ii. 177), and in Aischylus (Perse, 
185), in this way became the technical word to designate 
the absence of anything amiss in a sacrifice, of anything 
which would render it unworthy to be offered (Exod. xxix. 
2; Num. vi. 14; Ezek. xliii. 22; Philo, De Vict. 2); or 
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the sacrificing priest unworthy to offer it (1 Mace. iv. 
42). 

When joined with domidos for the designation of this 
faultlessness, as it is joined at 1 Pet. i. 19, du@pos would 
indicate the absence of internal blemish, doavdos that of 
external spot. Already in the Septuagint it has been 
transferred to the region of ethics, being of constant use 
there to set forth the holy walking of the faithful (Ps. 
exviii. (cxix. E. V.) 1; Prov. xi. 5), and even applied as 
a title of honour to God Himself (Ps. xvii. 33). We find 
it joined with écvos (Wisd. x. 15), and in the N.T. with 
avéyerntos (Col. i, 22), and with aysos (Ephes..i. 43 v. 
27), and we may regard it as affirming a complete absence 
of all fault or blemish on the part of that whereof it is 
predicated. 

But if duepos is thus the ‘unblemished,’ dueurrtos is 
the ‘ unblamed.’ There is a difference between the two 
statements. Christ was duos in that there was in Him 
no spot or blemish, and He could say “ Which of you 
convinceth Me of sin?” but in strictness of speech He 
was not amueurros, nor is this epithet ever given to Him 
in the N. T., seeing that He endured the contradiction of 
sinners against Himself, who slandered his footsteps and 
laid to his charge things that He knew not. Nor, how- 
ever they may strive after this, can the saints of God lay 
to their account that they will certainly attain it, and that 
fault, just or unjust, will not *be found with them. The 
dpopos may be dueuwmros (for see Luke i. 6; Phil. ii. 15), 
but he does not always prove so (1 Pet. ii. 12, 15). At 
the same time there is a constant tendency to regard the 
‘inculpatus’ as also the ‘inculpabilis,’ so that in actual 
usage there is a continual breaking down of the distinct 
and several use of these words. The O. T. uses of aueumros, 
as Job xi. 4, sufficiently prove this. 

"AvéyxAntos, which, like averidnrros, is in the N. T. 
exclusively a word of St. Paul’s, occurring five times in 
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his Epistles, and nowhere else, is rendered ‘ unreprovable’ 
(Col. i. 22), ‘blameless’ (1 Cor. i. 8), 1 Tim. iii. 10; Tit. i. 
6, 7). It is justly explained by Chrysostom as implying 
not acquittal merely, but absence so much as of a charge 
or accusation brought against him of whom it is affirmed. 
It moves, like duwpos, not in the subjective world of the 
thoughts and estimates of men, but in the objective world 
of facts. It is an epithet by Plutarch (De Cap. ex In. 
Util. 5) accurately jomed with adodcpntos. In a passage 
cited above, namely 1 Tim. ili. 10, there is a manifest 
allusion to a custom which still survives in our Ordinations, 
at the opening of which the ordaining Bishop demands of 
the faithful present whether they know any notable crime 
or charge for the which those who have been presented 
to him for Holy Orders ought not to be ordained; he 
demands, in other words, whether they be avéyxXnror, that 
is, not merely unaccusable, but unaccused; not merely 
free from any just charge, for that question is reserved, if 
need be, for later investigation, but free from any charge 
at all—the intention of this citation being, that if any 
present had such charge to bring, the ordination should 
not go forward until this had been duly sifted (1 Tim. 
lil. 10). 

*AverriAnrros, of somewhat rare use in classical Greek, 
occurring once in Thucydides (v. 17) and once in Plato 
(Phileb. 43 c), never in the Septuagint or the Apocrypha, 
is found in company with xd@apos (Lucian, Piscat. i. 8), 
with avéyxdnros (Id. 2b. 46), with réXevos (Plutarch, Sept. 
Sap. Conv. 9), with advaB8rytos (Id. Pericles, cf. De Lrb. 
Hd. 7), is in our Version twice rendered ‘blameless ’ 
(1 Tim. iii. 2; v. 7), but once ‘ irreprovable’ (vi. 14) ; 
these three being the only occasions on which it is found 
in the N. T. ‘ Irreprehensible,’ a word not occurring in 
our Authorized Version, but as old as it and older; and 
on one of the above occasions, namely, at'1 Tim. iii. 2, 
employed by the Rhemish, which had gotten it from the 
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‘ irreprehensibilis’ of the Vulgate, would be a nearer 
translation, resting as it does on the same image as the 
Greek; that, namely, of affording nothing which an ad- 
versary could take hold of, on which he might ground 
a charge: ya) mapéyov xatnyoplas adoppynv, as the Scho- 
liast on Thucydides has it. At the same time ‘ unrepre- 
hended,’ if such a word might pass, would be a nearer 
rendering still. 


§ civ. Bpadus, veOpos, apyos. 


In a careful article which treats of these words, Schmidt 
expresses in German the ultimate conclusions about them 
whereat he has arrived; which it may be worth while to 
repeat, as some instruction may be gotten from them. 
Bpadvs, he states, would best be represented in German 
by ‘langsam,’ with rayvs, or else with wxvs (Homer, Odys. 
viii. 329), or with dyyivous for its antithesis; veOpos by 
‘triage,’ with ofvs for its proper opposite ; while he morally 
identifies dpyés with the German ‘ faul,’ or with ‘ unthi- 
tig,’ and finds in évepyos the proper antithesis of this. 
Let us examine these words a little closer. 

Bpadvs differs from the words with which it is here 
brought into comparison, that no moral fault or blame is 
necessarily involved in it; so far indeed from this, that 
of the three occasions on which it is used in the N.T., 
two are in honour ; for to be ‘ slow’ to evil things, to rash 
speaking, or to anger (Jam. 1. 19, bis), is a grace, and not 
the contrary. Elsewhere too Spadvs is honourably used, 
as when Isocrates (i. 34) advises, to be ‘ slow’ in planning 
and swift in performing. Neither is it in dispraise of the 
Spartans that Thucydides ascribes slowness of action 
(Spadvrns) to the Spartans and swiftness to the Athenians. 
He is in this doing no more than weighing in equal 
scales, these against those, the more striking and more 
excellent qualities of each (viii. 96). 
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Of v®Opos, which is only found twice in the N. T., and 
both times in the Epistle to the Hebrews (v. 11; vi. 12), 
the etymology is uncertain; that from vy and ei, 
which found favour once, failing to do so now. We 
meet the word in good Attic Greek; thus in Plato (The- 
wtet. 1446); the form vw6ys being the favourite in the 
classical periods of the language, and vé@pos not coming 
into common use till the times of the xovw7 Suddextos. 
It occurs but once in the Septuagint (Prov. xxii. 29), 
vwOpoxdpdios also once (Prov. xii. 8) ; twice in the Apo- 
crypha, at Heclus. xi. 13, aud again at iv. 34, where 
voOpos and trapeipévos év Tots z%pyous stand in instructive 
juxtaposition. 

There is a deeper, more inborn sluggishness implied in 
voOpos, and this bound up as it were in the very life, 
than in either of the other words of this group. The 
Bpadvs of to-day might become the xds of to-morrow ; 
the dpyés might grow to g£vepyos; but the very constitu- 
tion of the véOpos unfits him for activities of the mind or 
spirit; he is véOpos év tats émivorats (Polybius, iv. 8. 5). 
The word is joined by Dionysius of Halicarnassus with 
avalcOnros, axivntos, and ata@yns; by Hippocrates, cited 
by Schmidt, with Sapis; by Plutarch (De Orac. Def.) 
with dvoxivytos, this last epithet expressing clearly what 
in others just named is only suggested, namely, a certain 
awkwardness and unwieldliness of gait and demeanour, re- 
presenting to the outward world a slowness and inaptitude 
for activities of the mind which is within. On its second 
appearance, Heb. vi. 12, the Vulgate happily renders it 
by ‘segnis’; ‘sluggish,’ in place of the ‘slothful,’ which © 
now stands in our Version, would be an improvement. 
Delitzsch, upon Heb. v. 11, sums up the force of vodpos: 
Schwer in Bewegung zu setzen, schwerfiallig, triage, stumpf, 
matt, lissig; while Pollux makes vw@peva a synonym of 
dpBr0rns. Tt is in its earlier form a standing epithet for 


the ass (Homer, Il. ii. 559). 
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"Apyds (=depyos), used of persons (2 Pet. i. 8; Tit. i. 
12) and of things (Matt. xii. 36; xx. 3, 6), is joined in 
the first of these places with dxapros. It is there ren- 
dered ‘barren,’ a not very happy rendering, for which 
‘idle’ might be substituted with advantage, seeing that 
‘barren and unfruitful,’ as we read it now, constitute 
a tautology which it would be well to get rid of. It is 
joined by Plato to duedns (Rep. 421 d) and to deros (Legg. 
x. 903), by Plutarch, as already had been done by St. 
Peter, to dxapros (Poplic. 8); the verb dpyeivy by De- 
mosthenes to cyordfew and aropeiv. It is set over against 
‘gvepyos by Xenophon (Cyrop. iii. 2. 19), against épydris 
by Sophocles (Phil. 97). 

‘Slow’ (or ‘tardy’), ‘sluggish,’ and ‘idle’ would 
severally represent the words of this group. 


§ cv. Snpsoupyos, texvitns. 


‘ BUILDER and maker ’ cannot be regarded as a very satis- 
factory rendering of the teyvitns cal Snucoupyés of Heb. xi. 
10; ‘maker’ saying little more than ‘builder’ had said 
already. The words, as we have them, were brought into 
the text by Tyndale, and have kept their place in all the 
Protestant translations since, while ‘craftyman and maker’ 
are in Wiclif, ‘ artificer and builder’ inthe Rheims. De- 
litzsch traces this distinction between them, namely that 
God, regarded as teyvitns, is contemplated as laying out 
the scheme and ground plan, if we might so speak, of the 
Heavenly City. He is dnuovpyos, as embodying in actual 
form and shape the divine idea or thought of bis mind. 
This distribution of meaning to the several words, which 
is very much that of the Vulgate (‘ artifex et conditor’), 
and in modern times of Meyer (Baukiinstler und Werk- 
meister), has its advantage, namely, that what ‘is first, 
so far as a first and last exist in the order of the work 
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of God, is named first, the divine intention before the 
divine realisation of the same; but it labours under this 
serious defect, namely, that it assigns to reyvitns a mean- 
ing of which it is difficult, if not impossible, to find any 
example. Assuredly it is no unworthy conception of God 
to conceive of Him as the drawer of the ground-plan of 
the Heavenly City ; while the Epistle to the Hebrews, with 
its relations to Philo, and through him to Plato, is 
exactly where we might expect to meet it; but reyvirns 
in no other passage of its occurrence in the N. T. (they 
are three, Acts xix. 24, 38; Rev. xviii. 22), nor yet in 
the thirteen of the Septuagint and Apocrypha, gives the 
slightest countenance to the ascription to it of such a 
meaning; the same being as little traceable in the Greek 
which lies outside of and beyond the sacred writings. 
While therefore I believe that Syusovpyés and teyvirns 
may and ought to be distinguished, I am unable to accept 
this distinction. 

But first let something be said concerning each of these 
words. Anvovpyds is one of those grand and for rhetori- 
cal purposes finely selected words, which constitute so 
remarkable and unique a feature of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews; and, in the matter of style, difference it so 
much from the other Epistles. Beside its single occur- 
rence there (Heb. xi. 10), it is to be found once in the 
Apocrypha (2 Mace. iv. 1); in the Septuagint not at all. 
Its proper meaning, as’ it bears on its front, is ‘ one 
whose works stand forth to the public gaze’ (‘cujus 
opificia publice prostant’). But this of the public cha- 
racter of the works has dropt out of the word; and 
‘maker’ or ‘author’—this on more or less of a grand 
scale—is all which remains to it. It is a very favourite 
word with Plato, and of very various employment by 
him. Thus rhetoric is the dypyovpyds of persuasion (Gorg. 
453 a); the sun, by its presence or absence, is the dpu- 
oupyés of day or night (Tim. 4o a); God is the dnusoupyos 

ca 
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of mortal men (compare Josephus, Anti.i. 7. 1). There 
is no hint in Holy Scripture of the adoption of the word 
into the theosophic or philosophic speculations of the 
age, nor any presentiment of the prominent part which it 
should play in coming struggles, close at hand as were 
some of these. 

But if God, as He obtains the name of Snusoupyds, is 
recognized as Maker of all things, ratip xal trons, as He 
is called by Plutarch (De Fac. in Orbe Lun. 13), watnp Kat 
Snusoupyos by Clement of Rome, reyvirns, which is often 
found in connexion with it (thus Lucian, Hipp. 8; Philo, 
Allen. Leg. iii. 32), brings further out what we may ven- 
ture to call the artistic side of creation, that which justifies 
Cicero in speaking of God as ‘ artifex mundi,’ He mould- 
ing and fashioning, in many and marvellous ways, the 
materials which by a prior act of his will, prior, that 
is, in our conception of it, He has called into existence. 
If Snusovpyés more brings out the power of the divine 
Creator, teyvitns expresses rather his manifold wisdom, 
the infinite variety and beauty of the works of his hand ; 
‘how manifold are thy works; in wisdom hast Thou made 
them all!’ All the beauty of God’s world owns Him for 
its author, tod KddXous yeveordpyns, as a writer in the 
Apocrypha, whose further words I shall presently quote, 
names Him. Bleek therefore (on Heb. xi. 10) is, as I 
cannot doubt, nearer the mark when he says, Durch 
rexvitns wird hier gleichfalls der Schépfer bezeichnet, 
aber mit Beziehung auf das Kiinstlerische in der Berei- 
tung des Werkes; and he quotes Wisdom xiii. 1: odte 
Tois Epyous TpocxovTes eréyvocay tov teyvitrnv. There is 
a certain inconvenience in taking the words, not as they 
occur in the Hpistle itself, but in a reverse order, Snusoupyds 
first and reyvirns afterwards; this, however, is not so 
great as in retaining the order as we find it, and allowing 
it to dominate our interpretation, as it appears to me that 
Delitzsch has done. 
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a 3’ tal a 
§ evi. doteios, dpaios, Kandds. 


*Acteios occurs twice in the N. T. (Acts vii. 20, and Heb. 
Xi. 23), and on both occasions it is an epithet applied to 
Moses ; having been drawn from Exod. ii. 2, where the 
Septuagint uses this word as an equivalent to the Hebrew 
330 ; compare Philo, De Vitdé Mos. i. 3. The 7@ Oca, 
which at Acts vii. 20 is added to doreios, has not a little 
perplexed interpreters, as is evident from the various 
renderings which the expression has found. I will enu- 
merate a few: ‘ gratus Deo’ (Vulg.); ‘loved of God’ 
(Wiclif) ; ‘a proper child in the sight of God’ (Tyndale) ; 
‘acceptable unto God’ (Cranmer, Geneva, and Rheims) ; 
“exceeding fair’ (Authorized Version); this last ren- 
dering, which makes the t@ Oe a heightening of the 
high quality of the thing which is thus extolled, being 
probably the nearest to the truth; see for a like idiom 
Jonah iii. 3: modus peydan To Oe@. At Heb. xi. 23, ‘a 
proper child’ is the rendering of all our English Versions, 
nor would it be easy to improve upon it; though ‘proper,’ 
so used, is a little out of date. 

The aorv which lies in aorezos, and which constitutes 
its base, tells us at once what is the point from which it 
starts, and explains the successive changes through which 
it passes. He first of all is adoreios who has been born 
and bred, or at all events reared, in the city; who in this 
way is ‘urban.’ But the ‘ urban’ may be assumed also 
to be ‘ urbane’; so testifying to the gracious civilizing 
influences of the life among men, and converse with men, 
which he has enjoyed; and thus dorevos obtains a certain 
ethical tinge, which is real, though it may not be very 
profound ; he who is such being implicitly contrasted with 
the dypotxos, the churl, the boor, the villein. Thus in an in- 
structive passage in Xenophon (Cyrop. ii. 2.12) the aotetos 
are described as also evydpures, obliging, that is, and 
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gracious, according to the humbler uses of that word. 
It is next assumed that the higher culture which he 
that is bred in cities enjoys, will display itself in the very 
aspect that he wears, which will be fashioned and moulded 
under humanizing influences; and thus the doretos may 
be assumed as fair to look on and comely, a suggestion of 
beauty, not indeed generally of a high character, finding 
its way very distinctly into the word; thus Plutarch, De 
Soc. Gen. 584 c, contrasts the aoreios and the aicypos, or 
positively ugly; and thus too Judith is doreta (Judith 
ix. 23) =to the edrpicwmos applied to Sarah (Gen. xii. 11). 

‘Opatos is a word of constant recurrence in the Septu- 
agint, representing there a large variety of Hebrew words. 
In the N. T. it appears only four times (Matt. xxiii. 27; 
Acts iii. 2, 10; Rom. x. 15). The steps by which it ob- 
tains the meaning of beautiful, such as in all these pas- 
sages it possesses, are few and not difficult to trace. All 
which in this world lives submitted to the laws of growth 
and decay, has its ‘ hour’ or dpa, the period, that is, when 
it makes fairest show of whatever of grace or beauty it. 
may own. This dpa, being thus the turning point of its 
existence, the time when it is at its loveliest and best, yields 
epaios with the sense first of timely ; thus @patos Odvartos 
in Xenophon, a timely because honourable death ; and then 
of beautiful (in voller Entwicklung oder Bliite stehend, 
Schmidt). . 

It will be seen that dorevos and @paios arrive at one 
and the same goal; so that ‘ fair,’ or ‘ proper,’ or ‘ beau- 
tiful,’ might be the rendering of either or of both; but 
that they arrive at it by paths wholly different, reposing as 
they do on wholly different images. One belongs to art, the 
other to nature. In aoretos the notions of neatness, sym- 
metry, elegance, and so finally more or less of beauty, are 
bound up. It is indeed generally something small which 
aoreios implies, even when it is something proposed for our 
admiration. Thus Aristotle, while he admits that small 
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persons (of pxpol) may be doreiou and otpperpor, dapper 
and well shaped, refuses them the title of kadol. ‘Opaios 
is different. There speaks out in it the sense that for all 
things which belong to this passing world, the grace of the 
fashion of them perishes, but that they have their ‘ hour,’ 
however brief, the season of their highest perfection. 

The higher moral aspects and uses of xados are most 
interesting to note, above all, the perfect freedom with 
which it moves alike in the world of beauty and in that 
of goodness, claiming both for its own; but of this we 
are not here to speak. It is only as designating physical 
aspects of beauty that it could be brought into comparison 
with @patos here. Kand0s, affirmed to be of the same 
descent as the German ‘ heil,’ as our own ‘ whole’ (Curtius, 
Grundztige, 130), as we first know it, expresses beauty, and 
beauty contemplated from a point of view especially dear 
to the Greek mind, namely as the harmonious complete- 
ness, the balance, proportion, and measure of all the parts 
one with another of that to which this epithet is given. 
Basil the Great (Hom. i Ps. xliv.) brings this out excel- 
lently well as he draws the line between it and opaios 
(Hom. in Ps. xliv): Tod @paiov, he says, Tob cadod diadéper: 
bre TO piv Wpatoy AéyeTal TO TupTETANPwpEvon Eis TOV éTL- 
THSELOV KALpOV TPOS THY oiKElay aKpHY* WS Wpaios Oo KapTos 
Ths aprrédov, 6 THY oiKelay Tépw sis TEXelwow EavTOd OLA 
Ths Tov zrovs pas aTrokaBav, Kal érruTnosios Els aTrONAVOLW* 
Kkadov dé gate TO ev TH cvvOéce TOV mEAwY EvAPpoOTOL, 
2ravOodcay avTe THY yapw zyov. Compare Plato, Tim. 


365 ; Rep. x. 601 b, and Stallbaum’s note. 
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§ evil. 


[This concluding article contains contributions toward the illustration of 
some other synonyms, for a fuller dealing with which I have not 
found place in this volume. } 


1. @rris, wloris.—Augustine (Enchirid. 8): ‘Est itaque 
fides et malarum rerum et bonarum: quia et bona cre- 
duntur et mala; et hoc fide bond, non mala. Est etiam 
fides et preeteritarum rerum, et presentium, et futurarum. 
Credimus enim Christum mortuum ; quod jam preteriit : 
credimus sedere ad dexteram Patris; quod nunc est: cre- 
dimus venturum ad judicandum; quod futurumest. Item 
fides et suarum rerum est et alienarum. Nam et se quisque 
credit aliquando esse ccepisse, nec fuisse utique sempi- 
ternum ; et alios, atque alia; necsolum de aliis hominibus 
multa, que ad religionem pertinent, verum etiam de 
angelis credimus. Spes autem non nisi bonarum rerum est, 
nec nisi futurarum, et ad eum pertinentium qui earum 
spem gerere perhibetur. Quze cum ita sint, propter has 
caussas distinguenda erit fides ab spe, sicut vocabulo, ita 
et rationabili differentia. Nam quod adtinet ad non videre 
Sive que creduntur, sive que sperantur, fidei speique com- 
mune est.” Compare Bishop O’Brien, Nature and Hfects 
of Faith, p. 304. 


2. mpeoBirns, yépwv.—Augustine (Hnarr. in Ps. lxx. 
18): ‘Senecta et senium discernuntur a Grecis. Gravitas 
enim post juventutem aliud nomen habet apud Greecos, et 
post ipsam gravitatem veniens ultima etas aliud nomen 
habet; nam mpecBSvrns dicitur gravis, et yépwy senex. 
Quia autem in Latina lingu4 duorum istorum nominum 
distinctio deficit, de senectute ambo sunt posite, senecta 
et senium. Scitis autem esse duas etates.? Cf. Quest. in 
Gen. i. 70. 
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3. ppéap, wyyn.— Augustine (in Joh. Evang. Tract. 15) : 
‘Omnis puteus [¢péap], fons [many]; non omnis fons 
puteus. Ubi enim aqua de terra manat et usui prebetur 
haurientibus, fons dicitur; sed si in promptu et superficie 
sit, fons tantum dicitur: si autem in alto et profundo sit, 
ita puteus vocatur, ut fontis nomen non amittat.’ 


4. oxlopa, aipects.—Augustine (Con. Crescon. Don. ii. 
7): ‘Schisma est recens congregationis ex aliqud sen- 
tentiarum diversitate dissensio; heresis autem schisma 
inveteratum.’ Cf. Jerome (im Ep. ad Tit. iii. 10): ‘Inter 
heresim et schisma hoc esse arbitrantur, quod heresis 
perversum dogma habeat; schisma propter episcopalem 
dissensionem ab Ecclesia separetur ; quod quidem in prin- 
cipio aliqué ex parte intelligi queat. Ceterum nullum 
schisma non sibi aliquam confingit heresim, ut recte ab 
ecclesid recessisse videatur.’ And very admirably Nevin 
(Antichrist, or the Spirit of Sectarianism): ‘Heresy and 
schism are not indeed the same, but yet they constitute 
merely the different manifestations of one and the same 
disease. Heresy is theoretic schism; schism is practical 
heresy. They continually run into one another, and mu- 
tually complete each other. Every heresy is in principle 
schismatic; every schism is in its innermost constitution 


heretical.’ 


5. paxpobvpla, mpadrns.—Theophylact (in Gal. v. 22): 
paxpoOvpia mpactntos év Toure Soxet Tapa TH ypady dua- 
dépew, TH TOV pav paxpoOuvpov TorAL.W dvTa ev’ ppovycec, pu) 
dféws AANA TYOAH eriTLJévas THY TpoajKovaay Siknv TO 


lal v 
aratovts* Tov S& mpaov adiévat TavTaTracly. 


6. dvapvynows, vrdpynovs.—Ammonius : dvduvnos drav 
o- 9 / n 06 sat , 58 A 4? 
2.0n eis pvipnv tov Twapedovtav: vTropuvnots 2 Stay bd 
érépov eis Toro mpoaxOy [2 Tim. i.5; 2 Pet.i. 13; ili. 1]. 
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7. hopos, Téhos,—Grotius : ‘ Popot tributa sunt quee ex 
agris solvebantur, atque in ipsis speciebus fere pendebantur, 
id est in tritico, ordeo, vino et similibus. Vectigalia vero 
sunt que Greece dicuntur réAn, que a publicanis conduce- 
bantur ét exigebantur, cum tributa a suceptoribus vel ab 
apparitoribus preasidum ac prefectorum exigi solerent.’ 


8. rurros, d\n yopobpevov.—Rivetus (Pref. ad Ps. xlv.) : 
‘Typus est cum factum aliquod a Vetere Testamento ac- 
cersitur, idqueextenditur presignificdsse atque adumbrasse 
aliquid gestum vel gerendum in Novo Testamento; allegoria 
vero cum aliquid sive ex Vetere sive ex Novo Testamento 
exponitur atque accommodatur novo sensu ad spiritualem 
doctrinam, sive vite institutionem.’ 


Q. Aotdopéw, Brachynuéo.—Calvin (Comm. iv N. T.; 
1 Cor. iv. 12): ‘Notandum est discrimen inter hee duo 
participia,Aodopovpevat Kal Pracdnuovpevos. Quoniam roe- 
Sopia est asperior dicacitas, que non tantum perstringit 
hominem, sed acriter etiam mordet, famamque aperta con- 
tumelia sugillat, non dubium est quin Aodopeiv sit male- 
dicto tanquam aculeo vulnerare hominem; proinde reddidi 
maledictis lacessitt. Bracdypia est apertius probrum, quum 
quispiam graviter et atrociter proscinditur.’ 


10. ddetres, Se2.—Bengel (Gnomon, 1 Oor. xi. 10): 
‘ opeiret notat obligationem, dz? necessitatem ; illud morale 


est, hoc quasi physicum; ut in vernaculd, wir sollen und 
miissen.’ 


II. mpais, javxtos.—Bengel (Ib. 1 Pet. iii. 4): ‘ Man- 
suetus [pais], qui non turbat: tranquillus [jodxeos], qui 
turbas aliorum, superiorum, inferiorum, squalium, fert 
placide. .. . Adde, mansuetus in affectibus: tranquillus in 
verbis, vultu, actu.’ 
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12. TeBeuedtwpévos, sdpaios.—Bengel (Ib. Col. i. 23): 
‘ reOepertwpévot, affies, fundamento; épator, stabiles, firmi 
intus. Illud metaphoricum est, hoc magis proprium: 
illud importat majorem respectum ad fundamentum quo 
sustentantur fideles; sed édpaiou, stabiles, dicit internum 
robur, quod fideles ipsi habent ; quemadmodum eedificium 
primo quidem fundamento recte solideque inniti, deinde 


vero sua etiam mole probe coherere et firmiter consistere 
debet.’ 


13. Ovnrds, vexpds.—Olshausen (Opuse. Theoll. p. 195) : 
‘vexpos vocatur subjectum, in quo sejunctio corporis et 
animee facta est: Ovyrds, in quo fieri potest.’ 


14. &déE08, oixTipos.—Fritzsche (in Rom. ix. 15): ‘ Plus 
significari vocabulis 6 oktipuos et oikretpewy quam verbis 
o édeos et édeetv recte veteres doctores vulgo statuunt. 
Tllis enim cum fraos, iAdopuar et iAdoxopat, his cum of et 
oixtos cognatio est. ‘O édeos egritudinem benevole ex 
miseria alterius haustam denotat, et commune vocabulum 
est ibi collocandum, ubi misericordiz notio in genere 
enuntianda est; 6 oixtipyos egritudinem ex alterius mi- 
serid susceptam, que fletum tibi et ejulatum excitet, h. e. 
magnam ex alterius miserid egritudinem, miserationem 
declarat.’ 


15. wiOupiatys, Katadddos.—F ritzsche (in Rom. i. 30) : 
‘WrOupicrat sunt susurrones, h. e. clandestini delatores, 
qui ut inviso homini noceant qué ei probro sint crimina 
tanquam in aurem alicui insusurrant. Contra catadddor 
omnes ii vocantur, qui que alicujus fame obsint narrant, 
sermonibus celebrant, divulgant maloque rumore aliquem 
differunt, sive id malo animo faciant, ut noceant, sive 
temere neque nisi garriendi libidine abrepti. Qui utrum- 
que vocabulum ita discriminant, ut yoOupiatas clandestinos 
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calumniatores, xatadddovs calumniatores qui propalam 
criminentur explicent, arctioribus quam par est limitibus 
voc. Katadddos circumscribunt, quum id vocabulum calum- 
niatorem nocendi cupidum sua vi non declaret.’ 


16. a&ypnotos, aypetos.—Tittmann : ‘Omnino in voce a- 
xpnoros non inest tantum notio negativa quam vocant (ov 
xpyoywov), sed adjecta ut plerumque contraria Tod 7rovnpod, 
quod non tantum nihil prodest, sed etiam damnum affert, 
molestum et damnosum est. Apud Xenophontem, Hiero, 
i. 27, yapos &xpnoros non est inutilis, sed molestissimus, et 
in Gconom. viii. 4. Sed in voce aypetos per se nulla inest 
nota reprehensionis, tantum denotatrem aut hominem quo 
non opus est, quo supersedere possumus, unnothig, unent- 
behrlich [Thucydides, i. 84; ii. 6], que ipsa tamen raro 
sine vituperatione dicuntur.’ 


17. voulkds, vowodiddoKados, ypaupatevs.—Meyer (in 
Matt. xxii. 85): ‘vousxds, ein Rechtskundiger, éariotyipov 
Tov vowwy (Photius, Lexicon; Plutarch, Sull. 36); ein 
Mosiischer Jurist; vopoduddoxanros bezeichnet einen sol- 
chen als Lehrer; ypapparevs ist ein weiterer Begriff als 
voutxos; Schriftkundiger, dessen Beruf das Studium und 
die Auslegung der heiligen Schrift ist.’ 
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